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WE have met Mr. Foster before, though not upon the same 
jlatform on which he now presents himself to us; and we have 
ad good reason to think highly of his powers of disquisition. The 

work now before us corresponds with our high estimate of his 

talents for moral investigation, and further recommends him to 
our respect for the enlightened and fervid interest which its gene- 
ral tenor shews the author to feel, in all that belongs to the hap- 

iness and elevation of his fellow-beings. While with some of 
big views we are a little at variance, we cordially subscribe to 
the principles and spirit by which they st throughout to be 
governed. Mr. Foster has characterised with great force and 
precision, the various classes of thinkers who differ from him 
in his views of this great question; but though our own opi- 
nions are certainly much less strong than his, on his favourite 
topic, we shall not perhaps deserve to be ranked with any of 
the classes, the mistakes of which he has particularly exposed. 

We are conscious that, in our speculations on general educa- 

tion, we are more bounded, and, it may be, less liberal than the 

writer of this treatise, but as yet we can see no reason to in- 

duce us to surrender a single position maintained by us in a 

former elaborate article on this momentous subject.* 

The Essay under consideration is one continued discourse, 


* Vol, xii., On the Means of National Improvement, 
VOL. XVI. NO, XXXII. s 
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pursuing the subject without the interruption of chapters or 
divisions, till it results in the grand conclusion on which the 
author’s mind is devotedly bent,—that the benefits of general 
education and indefinite mental culture should be pl as far 
as possible within the reach of all, without regard to differ- 
ence of station; and that as the period is fast approaching, 
when the barriers which divide the higher from the lower 
classes of society are to be thrown open, and the multitude 
who have been so long curtailed of their natural rights, will, 
with irresistible force, assert their equal claims; it 1s the ob- 
vious part of prudence as well as justice, so to meliorate and 
soften by education the assailants in this mighty aggression, 
that the revolutionary process may be attended with as lit- 
tle as may be, of convulsion and calamity. We should be 
doing, however, great injustice to Mr. Foster, were we to 
represent his arguments as resting principally on motives of 
fear or self-interest:—he urges it upon those who have the 
means and opportunities of promoting universal education and 
intellectual in.provement, as a duty to the last degree impera- 
tive upon their consciences. Mind, he contends, being the 
highest and most valuable part of man’s nature, to cultivate 
this portion, so precious and important, is the primary duty 
which we owe to each other: it is due to man’s nature, and 
it is the imprescriptible privilege of his being, to be placed, as 
far as it can be done, in a situation favourable to the exercise 
and developement of his rational faculties. Man holds this 
right by a general law applicable to him under all circumstances 
of society, and independent of all the accidental and artificial 
conditions of life. The claims of this spiritual and immortal 
nature are never forfeited. As long as he has a soul, that soul is 
the essence and perfection of his Ream and to carry it out to- 
wards its emancipation from the corrupting and hia ten- 
dencies of his nature, is the highest interchangeable obliga- 
tion of guayice and charity. It may be the infelicity of an in- 
dividual to be practically denied, by his situation, the oppor- 
tunity of acquiring all the mental improvement desirable for 
the perfection of his intelligent nature ; but by the law of that 
nature, it is not the less essential to the right constitution of 
his being, that his mind should receive its best possible culti- 
vation and refinement. | 

Now we suspect that there is too much abstraction in all 
this reasoning, taken in its full extent. We venture to 
think, not only that there is no supposeable state of society 
in which such a system or theory can be broadly acted upon, 
but that the pat ea of an endeavour to reduce it to uni- 
versal practice would be to impede and embarrass the moral 
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mity of Mr. Foster’s speculation is its generality, and its inflex- 
ible refusal to yield to the circumstances or exigencies of that 
complicated union in which men must inevitably be placed in 
an advanced stage of civil society. The culture recommended 
in this volume, puts the whole of a community under a pro- 
cess uniformly stimulating, urging on the intellect in the 
same course of application and effort under all the diversities 
of necessity, duty, relation, and connection. There is infinite 
danger in the application of all abstract truths to the affairs of 
men ; nor can society ever be made to square with rights de- | 
duced from speculative views of possible attainment. If it 
be meant that every man has really a right to be so conditioned 
in society, as to have all which may potentially exist in his 
mind practically developed, we can only say that human ex- 
igency, reciprocal dependence, and common infirmity, are in a 
necessary and constant opposition to the assertion of any such 
general right, nor can any community be peacefully consti- 
tuted upon such a basis. It is one 6f the cases in which the 
summum jus would be the summa injuria. And we are quite sure, 
that those who tell the lower classes of society, that, as their 
Creator has placed them upon a level as to mental rights with 
those who, by the artificial or accidental arrangements of civil 
life, enjoy the fullest leisure for the exercise of their minds, 
they suffer an unjust privation in the lot to which those same 
arrangements have consigned them, do not confer any benefit 
upon mankind, whatever may be the purity or philanthropy of 
their motives. | | 

What, then, are we contending for? that no instruction should 
be given to the poor ? Nothing is more remote from our meaning. 
We are entirely of opinion with Mr. Foster, that the soul is the 
highest object of human charity, and that to raise it inthe scale 
of intelligence, is among the offices of brotherly love the most 
exalted and beneficial. But we have long thought, and still 
think, notwithstanding what is urged by Mr. Foste: in mainte- 
nance of his more liberal maxims, that no good is te be lone an 
the way of general education, unless the mode of culture, and 
the subject matter of the instruction, have a suitableness to the 
probable wants and apparent destination of the persons on whom 
the boon is to be bestowed. It may be, that here and there a 
strong capacity, coming under the influence of powerful excite- 
ments, may be rapidly developed, and raised to the leve lof its 
natural aspirations, but for one so vindicated, how many by the 
same process are likely to be inflated with discontent, and 
warped out of their proper station, and proportionate sphere of 


order of social improvement. What we consider as ‘the infir- 


utility. Itis not in extraordinary phenomena, but in systematic 
s 2 
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ression, that we are to look for the indications of social 
and intellectual improvement. Mr. Foster, in most alarming 
language, describes the progress and hostile approach of a spirit, 
actuating the whole mass of the inferior population, towards the 
barrier by which the property and personal security of the pri- 
vileged, or superior classes, are protected. ‘‘ Every year,” 
according to him, “ renders it but more evident, that the prin- 
ciple of action is something far different from a superficial tran- 
sient irritation; that it has gone the whole depth of the mind ; 
has possessed itself of the very judgment and conscience of an 
innumerable legion, extending continually to a still greater 
number.” And in the style of argument and expression, in 
which Mr. Foster conveys his terrifying predictions, we too 
plainly discern a general part taken with this challenging, in- 


vading, and overwhelming numerical majority. He thus pro- 
ceeds :— 


«‘ When once the great mass, of the lower and larger division of the 
community, sliall have become filled with an absolute, and almost una- 
nimous conviction, that they, the grand physical agency of that com- 
munity; that they, the operators, the producers, the preparers, of 
almost all it most essentially wants; that they, the part, therefore, of 
the social assemblage so obviously the most essential to its existence, 
and on which all the rest must depend ;—that they are placed in a 
condition, in the great social arrangement, which does not do justice 
to this their importance, which does not adequately reward these their 
services ;—we say, when this shall have become the feeling and the 
‘conviction, to the very centre of the mind, in the millions of Europe, 
we would put it as a question to the judgment of a sober man, how 
this state of feeling is to be reversed or neutralized, while those cir- 
cumstances of the economy which have caused it are remaining. But 
then we put it to his judgment at the next step, what the consequence 
must ultimately be. Will he pretend not to foresee, that the power of 
so vast a combination of wills and agents, must sooner or later, in one 
manner or another, effect a great modification in the arrangements 
of the social system? What plan, then, is-he supposing adopted to 
‘prevent it? Are the higher ink more privileged portions of the national 
communities to have, henceforward, just this one grand object of their 
existence, this chief employment for all their knowledge, means, and 
pores namely to keep down the lower orders of their fellow-citizens, 

y mere stress of coercion and punishment? Are they resolved, and 
prepared, for a rancorous interminable hostility in prosecution of such 
a benign purpose ; with, of course, a continual exhaustion upon it of 
the means, which might be applicd to diminish that wretchedness of 
the people, which has been, and must continue to be, the grand corro- 
borator of the principles that have passed like an earthquake under the 
foundations of the old social systems? But supposing this should bé 
the course pursued, how long’ can it be effectual? That must bea 
very firm structure, must be of gigantic mass or most excellent basis 
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and conformation, against which the ocean shall unremittingly wear 
and foam in vain. And it does not appear what there can be of such 
impregnable consistence in any particular construction of the social 
order which is, by the supposition, to be resolved to be maintained in 
sovereign immutability, in permanent frustration of the persevering, | 
ever-growing, aim and impulse of the great majority, pressing on to 
achieve important innovations in their favour; innovations in those 
= of institution and usage, under which they will never cease to 
think they have had far less happiness heretofore than they ought to 
have had. We cannot see how this impulse can be so repelled or di- 
verted that it shall not prevail at length, to the effect of either bearing 
down, or wearing away, a portion of the order of things which the 
ascendent classes in every part of Europe would have fondly wished to 
we in perpetuity, without one particle of surrender.” (P. 187 
—189.) | 


Against all this irrepressible violence, Mr. Foster proposes his 
grand specific—universal, unmodified, and what may be popu- 
larly called a genteel education. His mind is evidently too 
satisfied with its own theory, too captivated with its own per- 
suasions, to admit of any check from the consideration, how 
far an education, on this abstract plan, may tend to inflame the 
disorders of the State; and whether the remedy which he pro- 
poses is not in reality a part of the disease. 

Are we hostile then, we repeat, to all kinds of education for 
the inferior ranks of society? So far from it that we are fully 
persuaded that the only possible way of dulcifying this com- 
pound of malign ingredients, which political empyrics and facti- 
ous impostors have contrived to make the multitude swallow, 
is to administer instruction without stint: only let it be of the 
right kind. We cannot, indeed, be of opinion with Mr. Foster 
that the histories of Greece and Rome would form an useful 
past of a poor man’s library. Neither are we of the num- 

er of those who, in the satirical langage of our Author, 
would “ think it all over with him as to his being an useful 
member of society in his humble situation,” if he “ coveted an 
acquaintance with Gillies or Mitford.” Yet we must, at the 
peril of being denounced by Mr. Foster as drivellers, declare 
that the histories of Greece or Rome are utterly superfluous in 
the system of general education for the labouring poor, We 
were, indeed, the more surprized at meeting, in a production 
of Mr. Foster’s, this broad recommendation of general liter- 
ature as a part of the poor man’s education, as we remember 
many passages in his very ingenious essays published some 
fifteen years ago expressive of very different sentiments. After 
dwelling with great judgment aoe the tendency of far the 
greater number of books on all subjects to prejudice the Christ- 
lan cause by lowering its standard, and disfiguring its great 
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truths in the minds of unguarded readers, it is thus that he de- 
clares himself concerning historians in general. 


“ When I mention our historians it will instantly occur to you, that 
the very foremost names in this department imply every thing that is 
deadly to the Christian religion itself, as a divine communication, and 
therefore lie under a condemnation of a different kind. But as to the 

nerality of those who have not been regarded as enemies to the 

ristian cause, have they not forgot what was due from its friends ? 
The historian intends his work to have the effect of a series of moral 
estimates of the persons whose actions he records: now, if he believes 
that the Judge of the world will come at length, and pronounce on the 
very characters that his work adjudges, it is one of the simplest dictates 
of good sense, that all the awards of the historian should be most care- 
fully coincident with the judgments from that supreme authority on the 
last day. Those distinctions of character which the historian applauds 
as virtues, or censures as vices, should be exactly the same qualities, 
which the language already heard from that Judge certifies us that he 
will condemn or eg eneae" It is worse than foolish to erect a literary 
court of morals and human character, of which the maxims, the lan- 
guage, the decisions, and the judges, will be equally the objects of 
contempt before that sacred Arbiter. What a wretched abasement 
will overwhelm, on that day, some of the pompous historians, who were 
called by others, and deemed by themselves, the high authorative 
censors of an age, and whose verdict was to fix on each name immortal 
honour or infamy, if they shall find many of the questions and the de- 
cisions of that tribunal proved on principles which they would have 
been ashamed to apply, or never took the trouble to understand. How 
they will be confounded ifsome of the men they had extolled, are con- 
signed to ignominy, and some that they had despised, are applauded 
by the voice at which the world will tremble and be silent.” 


With the recollection of this passage in our minds, it was 
matter of surprise to us, to find Mr. Foster inclining to think 
that the histories of Greece and Rome, whether by Goldsmith 
or Gillies, or Mitford, might be a proper part of the studies of 
the poor. For our own parts, we hate no particular objection 
to a poor man’s reading either Gillies or Mitford, if he happen 
to be the honest possessor of either of those books, and to be ca- 
pable of feeling an interest in their contents; but we say, that it 
is to no substantive or useful purpose, to solicit or evoke the la- 
bourer, the cottager, or the mechanic, into a course of reading 
upon a level with these works. We would even request our 
Author, whose views of these subjects appear to have been 
somewhat variable and vacillating, to consider yet again whe- 
ther the sort of learning which he seems to have thought it im- 
portant at this juncture not merely to place within the reach of 
the poor, but to enact and force upon them by positive law and 
discipline, does really conduct to any valuable results? Does 
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he think that the humble poor can ever make much of this 
liberal education, or that, consistently with their necessary duties 
and employments, they can ever dive deep enough into it for 
any of the pearls that lie at the bottom, or reach the wisdom 
that produces peace of heart. and conscience, or arrive at the 
philncophy of cheerfully acquiescing in the necessary degrees 
and differences of man’s condition implied in the constitution 
of civil society? Does he not read in his former publication, 
and does he not, in his second thoughts and soberer reflections, 
discern consequences of a very different kind from those which 
his present treatise seems to anticipate, involved in a plan of 
instruction for the poor, the objects of which are so dispro- 
ortionate to the means and opportunities of persons living 
y the labour of their hands. The crude materials of an in- 
applicable knowledge lie in the mind only to ferment and pu- 
trify, or to mount in noxious exhalations, or to vegetate im 
poisonous luxuriance to the destruction of human comfort, 
subsistence, and repose. 
We must not disguise our opinion, that there is a most dan- 
pron conceit in the supposition that human happiness is to 
e advanced by a merely secular education of the people. The 
folly of supposing this 1s one of the worst results of the sickly 
philanthropy of the times. We are far, indeed, from charging 
this upon Mr. Foster: we should do him great injustice not 
to admit that he considers the real advancement of the poor to 
consist in their improvement in Christian knowledge and prac- 
tice; but that in which we disagree with him is precisely this 
—he supposes that something of scholarship, and a tincture 
of general learning, if diffusively circulated through the whole 
mass of our inferior and labouring population, will have not 
only a direct influence in softening and ameliorating its cha- 
racter, but that it is absolutely necessary as a preparative to 
the circulation of scriptural and vital knowledge. Many pages 
of the little volume in our hands are occupied in details to 
show, by individual instances, particular facts, and hypothetical 
cases, the extreme ignorance of the vulgar in the primary 
articles of Christian knowledge, from which is inferred, by what 
steps we are unable to see, the great evil of poesia qualify 
the intellects of the lower classes for the comprehension of 


religious truths and doctrines by a previous infusion of general 
elementary knowledge. We would ask Mr. Foster whether 
the ignorance of illiterate persons, on subjects of religion, 
affords a legitimate inference, that direct religious instruction 
would be tried upon them in vain; or that because many minds 
are found too gross and stupid to answer readily questions 
casually put to th 


em while at their work in the fields, (for such 


4 
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are the cases on which the reasoning is rested,) the same minds 
would be found more accessible to the instructions of a more 
general education, or to the lessons found in what is called 
polite and profane literature. In our humble judgments it ap- 
pears that for such pitiable cases of mental darkness, no time 
should be spent in circuitous discipline; but, the capacity of 
reading being supposed, the sacred volume should be opened, 
accompanied by such initiatory tracts, and such oral assistances, 
as siloas and discreet Christians know best how to furnish 
and administer. We consider the Gospel as both the end and 
the means of instruction. It is more easily understood bya 
te man than any other kind of knowledge whatever, and we 

ave always observed that, instead of standing in the relation 
of a borrower with respect to general information and improve- 
ment, it distributes, with a rapidity peculiar to itself, tos “id of 
strength to every operation of the mind, and very often gener- 
ates a new intellectual character in the head on which its bless- 
ing rests. We would reverse the process recommended by Mr. 
Foster ; and lay the foundation of all instruction to the poor in 
religious discipline and knowledge. If it succeeds want stops 
there, it is well: if, by invigorating the intellectual powers, as 
is its natural effect, it prompts to other inquiries and attain- 
ments, the great point is probably secured of bringing those 
other attainments in sacred subserviency to its controuling in- 
fluence, of meliorating and regulating their application, and of 
keeping the heart whole, the affections chaste, and the practice 
steady amidst the disturbing tendencies of miscellaneous study. 
hoy oo should be re ed as the fountain ; we complain that 
Mr. Foster treats it too much as a reservoir. It is a river flow- 
ing into the wide ocean of eternity, helping along the smaller 
streams in its deep and widening chante’. which would other- 
wise be lost by absorption, and perish without a name in the 
sterile sand or the stagnant swamp. The education of the poor 
should not be directed to the creation or excitement of genius, 
but to the illustration and confirmation of principles and duties ; 
—not to the possibilities, but to the realities of existence ;—not 
to eventual excellence, but to actual good. For this purpose 
instruction should be proportioned to the political condi- 
tion of the instructed, rather than to any spicdbative change of 


that condition ; and the advantage which this would have over 
Mr. Foster’s scheme would be precisely this, that whereas the 
good he proposes is the mitigation of the violence of the attack 
which he confidently anticipates as about to be made by the 
lower upon the higher orders of society; what we expect, 
under the blessing of Gop, from an universal Christian wlhutle. 
tion, where religion is the alpha and omega of its plan and 
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design, is the prevention altogether of such ferocious assaults. 
We think of the necessity of our preventive method, as 
strongly as Mr. Foster does of his positive or mitigating 
checks or modifications; and we do honestly from our hearts 
declare our conviction that unless, in the place of a gossipping 
and shewy philanthropy that delights only in the buz and bustle 
of institutions, anniversaries, and a multiplex machinery of 
benevolence,—a real, active, personal zeal begins to emanate 
from the proper official sources, propagating itself downwards 
through all the classes of inferior agents ;—unless the import- 
auce of individual efficiency in the discharge of appointed and re- 
compensed duties is made to press more importunately upon the 
conscience by the discipline of our universities and academies ; 
—unless by some new infusion of vital energy into bishops, 
tutors, pastors, and masters, the cause of the poor shall become 
more spiritually felt, and honestly undertaken, a vast numerical 
majority will in this nation be shortly arrayed against virtue, 
religion, authority, and order. We have not quite the same 
dread which Mr. Foster entertains, but does not define, of a 
spirit actuating the whole mass of the people, and impelling it 
forwards to fall with an irresistible momentum upon the esta- 
blished order of things, nor if we did agree in the existence of 
this portentous spirit, should we speak of it in terms so cour- 
teous as does the writer of this treatise; but we cannot hel 
seeing that the desperate agents of discord are too successfull 
active, and that their assaults upon the sanctuary indicate their 
distrust of their cause while that holy barrier stands inviolate, 
and point to the only course for a wise empire to adopt for 
averting the evil. We wanta sect of home missionaries, who 
without stepping out of their functions will aim only to act u 
to their vocations as members of Christ’s body, and candidates 
for his love, with evangelical courage, each filling the cireuit 
of his influence with his personal activity, and endeavouring 
to carry spiritual reform not merely to the verge of his stipu- 
lated obligations, but to the fulfilment of that silent and holy 
charge which the conscience of the true Christian superinduces 
upon all his worldly engagements. 

‘‘My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge,” is the 
text or motto of Mr. Foster’s work, and we cannot but approve 
of his adoption; we think, however, that it cannot be made an 7 
authority for the importance given by this gentleman to some | 
parts of knowledge as the subjects of universal education. ; 
** The knowledge here spoken of” says Dr. Pocock, “ is not a / 
speculative, but a practical knowledge: not only a knowledge ry 
of the letter or sense of the law, but the framing of their lives 
according to it. The end of his giving them his laws and com- 
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mandments was, that they might so know them as to keep and 
do them: that was reckoned their wisdom and understanding, 
Deut. iv. 6, and doing according to his commandments he de- 


‘clares to be the knowledge of him.” Jer. xxii. 16. And we 


cannot but remember the admonition of St. James in the fifth 
verse of his first chapter. “ If any man lack wisdom let him 
ask of Gop.” In this sense of the word knowledge, the people 
are indeed destroyed, gr in a way of being destroyed, for lack 
of knowledge. 

Our points of difference with Mr. Foster we have now sufli- 
ciently exhibited, and after allowing for these, we have un- 
feigned pleasure in stating that we fully accord in the main 
with the sentiments, and the spirit of this work. It is written 
with that nice discernment, and that exquisite precision of lan- 
eyage, by which his former publication was characterised. The 
fault of his style, indeed, is that it is rather too curiously la- 
boured. It is here and there wrought with an effort which if 
pushed an inch further would pass under the censure of quaint- 
ness and affectation; but after making some abatement for this 
error of excess, we do not feel it too much to say that there 
are few books in the language which, having respect to their 
bulk, contain a larger quantity of fine reflections. It abounds 
every where with the marks of a most serious, and feeling 
mind, ardently concerned for the temporal and spiritual wel- 
fare of his fellow men. The whole breadth of the evil which 
at all times has resulted from spiritual ignorance is most im- 
pressively and eloquently explored and exposed : and, in par- 
ticular, the passage in illustration of heathen ignorance, and the 
misery of the pagan world can scarcely be too much praised, or 
recommended. We will give a page or two as a specimen, 


“‘ How evident then is it, that among the people of the heathen 
lands, under a disastrous ignorance of this and all the sublime truths 
that are fit to rule an immortal being during his sojourn on earth, no 
man could feel any peremptory obligation to be universally virtuous, 
or adequate motives to excite the endeavour to approach that high 
attaiment, even were there not a perfect inability to form the true 
conception of it. Tow evident too it is, that the general mass would 
be horribly depraved. We may indeed, at times, notwithstanding the 
dreadfulness of the results easily foreseen as inevitable from such 
causes, be somewhat surprised at reading of some transcendent enor- 
mities; but we feel no wonder at the substance of the exhibition of 
such a state of those nations as the Sacred Scriptures affirm, in de- 
scriptions to which the other records of antiquity add their testimony 
and their ample illustrations. Let the spectacle be looked on in 
thought, of vast national multitudes, filled, agitated, and impelled, by 
the restless forces of passions and appetites. Say what measure and 
what kinds of restraiyt there should be on such crowds, so actuated, to- 
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Keep them from rushing into evil. Take off, as far as you dare, an 
given restraint, to see what will follow. Take off or withhold from 
these beings, possessed and inflamed as you see them to be,—remove 
from them all the coercion that could be applied in the form of just 
ideas of the righteous Almighty Governor; a luminous exposition of 
what it is for moral agents to be good, and what to be evil, with the 
vast importance of the difference, and the prospect of a judgment, 
retribution, and eternal existence. All this being removed from resting 
on and grasping the spirits of the innumerable assemblage, imagine 
them yielded up for their passions and appetites to have the dominion, 
excepting so far as it shall be opposed and limited by something else 
than those solemn counteractions, something remaining or supplied 
when they are annihilated. And what will, for this use, so remain or 
be supplied? What a lamentable scene ensues, if all that will be left 
or be found to maintain the opposition and repression is, from within, 
so much innate blind preference for goodness as even such a state of 
things cannot destroy, and from without, that measure of resistance 
which all men make to one another’s bad inclinations, in self-defence. 
“It is true, indeed, that this last does prevent an infinity of actual 
mischief. There is involved in the very constitution of things a prin- 
ciple by which a coarse self-interest prevents, under Providence, more 
ractical evil, beyond comparison more, than all other causes together. 
he man inclined to perpetrate an iniquity, of the nature of a wrong 
to his fellow-mortals, is apprised that he shall provoke a reaction, to 
resist or punish him; that he shall incur as great an evil as that he is 
disposed to do, or greater; that either summary revenge will strike 
him, or a process instituted in organized society will vindictively reach 
his property, liberty, or life. This defensive array, of all men against all 
men, restrains to stop within the mind an immensity of wickedness which 
is there burning to come outintoaction. But for this, Noah’s flood had 
been rendered needless. But for this, our planet might have been accom- 
ame its circles round the sun for thousands of years past without a 
uman inhabitant. By virtue of this great law in the constitution of 
things, it was possible for the race to subsist, notwithstanding all that 
ignorance of the Divine Being, of heavenly truth, and of uncorrupt 
morality, in which we are contemplating the heathen nations as bes 
nighted. But while it thus prevented utter destruction, it had no cor- 
rective operation on the depravity of the heart. It was not through a 
judgment of things being essentially evil that they were forborne; it 
was not by means of conscience that depraved propensity was kept 
under restraint. It was but by a hold on the meaner principles of his 
nature, that the offender in will was arrested in prevention of the deed, 
Thus the immense multitudes were virtually as bad as they would 
actually have been if they had dared for fear of one another. But 
besides, how very partial was the eflect of this restraint, even in the 
exterior operation to which it was confined. Men did dare, in contempt ; 
of this preventive defensive array, to commit a stupendous amount of 7 
crimes against one another, to say nothing of their moral seli-destruc- 
tion, or of that view of their depravity in which it is to be considered 
as against God. While there was no force of beneficent truth to invade 
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the dreadful cavern of iniquity in the mind, and there to combat and 
conquer it, there would be sure to be often no want of audacity to send 
it forth into action at all hazards. 

“ Something might be said, no doubt, in behalf of what might be 
supposed to be done for the pagan nations by legislation, considered, 
not in its character of director of the coercive and retributive force in 
the community, but strictly in the capacity of a moral preceptor. But 
besides that legislators who themselves, in common with the people of 
their nations, looked on human existence and duty through a worse 
than twilight medium, who had no divine oracles to speak wisdom to 
them, and were, some of them, reduced to begin their operations with 
the lie that pretended they had,—besides that such legislators would 
inevitably be, in many of their principles and enactments, at variance 
with eternal rectitude,—besides this fatal defect, legislation bore upon 
it too plainly that character of self-interest, of mutual self-defence and 
menace, to which we have adverted, to be an efficacious teacher of 
morals, in any deeper sense than the prevention of a certain measure 
of external crime. Every one knew well that the pure approbation and 
love of goodness were not the source of law, but that it was an arrange- 
ment originating and deriving all its force from self-love, a contrivance 
by which each man was glad to make the collective strength of society 
his guarantee against his neighbour’s presumed wish and interest to do 
him wrong. While happy that his neighbour was under this restraint, 
he was often vexed to be under it also himself; but on the whole 
deemed this security worth the cost of suffering this interdict on his 
own inclinations, perhaps as judging it probable that his neighbour’s 
were still much worse than his own. We repeat, that a preceptive sys- 
tem thus estimated would but ill instruct the judgment in the pure prin- 
ciples of virtue, and could not come with the weight of authority and 
sanctity on the conscience.—We may here observe, by the way, how 
evident was the necessity, that the rules and sanctions of morality, to 
come in simplicity and power on the human mind, should primarily 
emanate from a Being exalted above all implication and competition of 
interests with man. 

‘“‘ Thus we see, that in the darkened economy of the heathens there 
was nothing to be applied, with a grand corrective restraining opera- 
tion, directly and internally, to the mighty depraved energy of the pas- 
sions and appetites. That was left in awful predominance in the innu- 
merable multitude. And to the account of what this energy of feeling 
tending to evil would accomplish, let there be added all that could 
result from the co-operation of intellect. Only reflect for a moment 
on the extent of human genius, in its powers of invention, combina- 
tion, diversification, and then think of all this faculty, in an immense 
number of minds, through many ages, and in every imaginable variet 
of situation, impelled to its utmost exertion in the service of sin, as it 
would of course, and was in fact. Reflect how many ideas, available 
to the purpose, would spring up casually, or be suggested by circum- 
stances, or be attained by the earnest study of beings goaded in pur- 
suit of change and novelty. ‘The simple modes of iniquity were put 
under an active ministry of art, to combine, innovate, and augment. 
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And consequently all conceivable,—literally all conceivable forms of 
immorality were brought to imagination, most of them’ into experi- 
ment, and the greater number into prevailing practice, in those nations : 
insomuch that the sated monarch would have imposed nearly as difficult a 
a task on ingenuity in calling for the invention of a new vice, as of a 


new pleasure. ‘They would perhaps have been identical demands when 
he was the person to be pleased.” (P. $5—41.) 


After this display of the ignorance of the heathen world, Mr. 
Foster brings successively under his review the benighted state 
of that part of the globe which has sunk under the influence 
of the Rihsiitic imposture ; the continuing depression of 
the human mind under the papal domination, and even subse- 
quently to the reformation; his aim being to shew that what- 
ever alterations may have taken place in creeds and canons, and 
in civil and ecclesiastical constitutions, nothing effectual has 
been done for the extrication of the great masses of population 
of which nations numerically consist, from their state of moral 
and spiritual ignorance. This, he contends, and as we think 
judiciously and ably contends, is only to be accomplished bya 
serious and high-spirited national endeavour to bring instruction 
home to the very doors of the people. We ourselves are fur- 
ther persuaded that no general political reforms will reach to 
the homes and bosoms of the people ; neither do we dare to think 
that any plan of general education will effect any substantial 
reform, unless religion is its polar star; nor that even with re- 
ligion for its paramount object the great end will be answered, 
unless those who are to be the conductors and executors of the 
plan, receive themselves such an education at our schools and 
universities as may animate them with a sincere love of human 
souls, and send them forth to the holy task penetrated with 
the sense of their own accountability. 

The ignorance prevailing in the most splendid junctures of 

our own history, and even during the last century, Mr. Foster 
shews to isin oon very great, considered with reference to the 
body of the people. And though he admits the prospect to 
have been brightening since the era of national and Sunda 
schools, the wide circulation of religious and moral tracts, and 
the institution of societies for diffusing the word of Gop, we 
have still, according to him, a melancholy spectacle of igno- 
rance and brutality prevailing through a vast proportion of the 
lower classes of society. To exemplify this statement of the 
low condition of the moral and intellectual character of the 
common people at the present moment, Mr. Foster expatiates 
very largely upon the ferocious and cruel sports which fill u 
the principal part of their leisure, and we heartily wish that 
this part of his book might make its due impression. But 
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education simply is no remedy for this evil ;—among the most 
highly educated, are to be found the patrons of these wretched 
pastimes. Nothing but specific religious cultivation can efface 
this stain of original depravity, and dispose a hard heart to be 
either just or merciful, It is in the following accurate terms 
that Mr. Foster describes the manner in which time is wasted 
or abused by the uninstructed part of the community. 


“ These, however, are their most harmiess modes of wasting the 
time. For, while we might think of the many hours merged by them 
in apathy and needless sleep, with a wish that those hours could be 
recovered to the account of their existence, we might well think with 
a wish that the hours could be struck out of it which they may some- 
times give, instead, to conversation ; in parties where ignorance, coarse 
vulgarity, and profaneness, are to support the dialogue, on topics the 
most to their taste; always including, as the most welcome to that 
taste, the depravities and scandals of the neighbourhood ; while all the 
reproach and ridicule, expended with the warmest good will on those 
depravities, have uniformly the strange result, of making the censors 
the less disinclined themselves to practise them, and only a little better 
instructed how to do it withimpunity. In many instances there is the 
additional mischief, that these assemblings for corrupt communication 
find their resort at the public house, where intemperance and ribaldry 
may season each other, if the pecuniary means can be afforded, even at 
the cost of distress at home.—But short of this depravity, the worth- 
lessness of the communications of a number of grossly ignorant beings 
is easy to be imagined, besides that most of us have been made judges 
of their quality by numberless occasions of unavoidably hearing sam- 
ples of them. 

‘In the finer seasons of the year, much of these leisure spaces of 
time can be expended out of doors; and we have still only to refer each 
one to his own observation of the account to which they are turned, in 
the lives of beings whose lot allows but so contracted a portion of 
time to be, at the best, applied directly to the highest purposes of life. 
—Here the hater of all such schemes of improvement, as would 
threaten to turn the lower order into what that hater may probably call 
Methodists, in other words, into rational creatures and christians, 
comes in with a ready cant of humanity and commiseration. And 
why, he says, with an affected indignation of philanthropy, why should 
not the poor creatures enjoy a little fresh air and cheerful sunshine, and 
have a chance for keeping their health, confined as many of them are, 
for the greatest part of their time, in narrow squalid rooms, unwhole- 
some shops, or one kind or other of disagreeable places and employ- 
ments? Very true, we answer ; and why should they not be collected 
in groups by the road side, in readiness for any thing that, in passing, 
may furnish occasions for gross jocularity, practising some imperti- 
nence, or uttering some jeering scurrility, at the expense of persons 
going by; shouting with laughter at the effect of the sport, and in- 
spiriting it all with infernal imprecations? Or why should they not 
from a little conventicle fur cursing, blaspheming, and blackguard 
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obstreperousness in the street, about the entrance of one of the haunts 
of intoxication ; where they are perfectly safe from that far worse mis- 
chief of a gloomy fanaticism, with which they might have been smitten 
if seduced to frequent the meeting-house twenty paces off? Or why 
should not the children, growing into the stage called youth, be turned 
loose through the lanes, roads, and fields, to form a brawling impudent 
rabble, trained by their association to every low vice, and ambitiously 
emulating, in voice, visage, and manners, the drabs and ruffians of 
maturer growth? Or why should not the young men and women 
collect in clusters, or range about or beyond the neighbourhood in 
bands, for revel, frolic, and all kinds of coarse mirth, to come back 
late at night to quarrel with their wretched elders, who perhaps envy 
them their capacity for such wild gaieties and strollings, while ratin 
them for their disorderly habits? We say, where can be the harm of 
all this? What reasonable and benevolent man would think of making 
any objection to it? Reasonable and benevolent,—for these are qua- 
lities expressly boasted by the opposers of an improved education of 
the people, while in such opposition they virtually avow their appro- 
bation of all that we have here described. 

“‘ We have allowed most fully the plea of how little time, compara- 
tively, could be afforded by the lower classes from their indispensable 
employments to the concern of mental improvement ; and also that of 
the fatigue consequent on them, and causing a temporary incapacity 
of effort in any other way. But here we see that, nevertheless, time, 
strength, and wakefulness, and spring and spirit for exertion, ere found 
for a vast deal of busy diversion. 

** This is the manner in which the spare time of the week-days goes 
to waste, and worse; but the Sunday is welcomed as giving scope for 
the same things on the larger scale. It is very striking to consider, 
that several millions, we may safely assert, of our English people, come 
to what should be years of discretion, are almost completely exempt 
from any manner of conscience respecting this seventh part of time, 
not merely as to any required consecration of it to religion, but as to 
its being under any claim or of any worth at all, otherwise than for 
amusement. It is actually regarded by them as a section of time far 
less under obligation than any other, They take it as so absolutely at 
their free disposal, by a right so exclusively vested in their taste and 
will, that a demand made even in behalf of their own must important 
interests is contemptuously repelled as an interference. If the idea 
occurs at all of claims which they have heard that God should make 
on the hours, it is dismissed with the thought that it really cannot 
signify to him how creatures, condemned by his-appointment to toil 
all the rest of the week, may wish to spend this one day, on which 
the secular taskmaster manumits them, and He, the spiritual one, 
might surely do as much. An immense number pay no attention what- 
ever to any sort of religious worship; and multitudes of those that do 
afford an hour to such an observance, do it either as a mode of amuse- 
ment, or by way of taking a license of exemption from any further 
accountableness as to the manner in which they may like to spend the 
day. It is the natural consequence of all this, that there is more folly, 
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if not more crime, committed on this, than on all the other six days 


ther. 
“ Thus man, at Icast ignorant man, is unfit to be trusted with any 


thing under heaven; since a remarkable appointment for raising the 
general tenour of moral existence, has, with these persons, the effect 
of sinking it. ‘Those favoured portions of their time, interposed at 
regular and frequent intervals, with a mark of the divine benediction 
upon them, might, without any approach toward the punctilious and 
burdensome austerity in the manner of improving them which some 

men in former times enjoined, be the means of diffusing a degree 
of light and dignity over the whole series of their days; whereas an 
unhappily large number of those of our people who are now arrived 
near the close of that long series, have to look back on the Sundays as 
having been made, in a peculiar manner, the dishonour and bane of 
their life.” (P. 143—148.) 

It is thus that Mr. Foster paints the state of ignorance and 
brutal apathy in which the part of the people, commonly called 
the lower orders, even at this day, notwithstanding the nu- 
merous schemes afloat for their improvement, are sunk. And 
yet with some inconsistency we are told of the perilous predi- 
cament in which the established order of things is placed by 
a certain ominous expansion of mind, a fearful demonstration 
of an universal feeling of wrong, oppression, and exclusion, 
fast spreading through the great mass of the people, a spirit of 
revolt, a deep and settled antipathy towards that order which 
by the arrangements and constitutions of society are in the en- 
joyment of comfort, wealth, or station. Mr. Foster dwells upon 
these portentous signs of the times, not altogether with com- 
placency, but with a descriptive energy, and an ardent manner 
of putting the case, which conveyed to our minds a suspicion 
that he does not think this supposed feeling of the multitude 
entirely without justification ;—what his politics may be we 
will not inquire, but we have some curiosity to know how so 
reasoning and religious a mind can see aught in the general 
character of the British government and constitution, to afford 
a shadow of justification for so hostile a combination against 
it, and all that it upholds and protects. For our own parts we 
think Mr. Foster mainly right in the ignorance he imputes to 
the mass of the people even in this enlightened country ;° but 
we cannot reconcile with this imputed ignorance the frightful 
anticipation, of which he has endeavoured to impose the belief, 
of a grand irruption about to take place through all the fences 
and barriers of settled rule and ancient authority, by the million 
challenging their rights of participation and Siva enjoyment. 
All this looks very fine upon paper,—it gives play and eect to 
a rhetorical pen,—it may suit the choleric temper of political 
opposition ;—it may gratify the spleen of religious dissent ; but 
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we do not believe that there is either philosophy or mystery in 
the case ;—it is the ignorance of which Mr. Foster complains, 
villamously acted upon by a numerous body of factious mal- 
contents, men of desperate circumstances speculating’ upon 
their country’s ruin, and desirous of trying the chances of re- 
volution, which forms the real combination of hostility in this 
country, (for to this eanarg | we confine our remarks) and to be 
met and provided against by the conservative energies of the 
constitution, and the agency of sound religious instruction ; 
but not to be subdued: or neutralized by a mere pen-ink-and- 
paper education, or the widest and most liberal concession of 
the rights of scholarship. This ignorance, thus villainously 
acted upon, will, in spite of all that mere general education 
can do, remain unchanged. By throwing in certain ingredients, 
indeed, which mere general education may furnish, it may be 
made to boil and bubble, to fume and roar, but it will be igno- 
rance still in a state of turbid effervescence, and noxious eva- 
poration. Not one particle of useful, applicable information, 
—of that information which lays the foundation of good neigh- 
bourhood, kind habits, political contentedness, or moral obe- 
dience, no, nor of desirable liberty, will be the result. Let any 
man who has'the well-being of his country seriously at heart, 
look at the moral state of those who have received this neutral 
education—the numbers it has added to the dupes of inflam- 
matory falsehoods, and the victims of a debauching press—the 
frightful numerical majority of those who have received this 
sort of education, at this moment declaring with the voice 
and organs which it has supplied to them on the side of 
what God and His Scripture condemn, and then let him say 
whether in his conscience he thinks any good will come of any 
discipline for the poor but that which may open their eyes to 
their own awful predicament as ssooeaial creatures. 


Art. XII.—The Diary of an Invalid; being the Journal of a 
Tour, in Pursuit of "Health ; mm Portugal, Italy, Switzerland, 
and France, in the Years 1817, 1818, and 1819. By Hen 
Matthews, A.M. 8vo. pp. 518. Murray. London, 1820. 


THE travels of a sick man promise but little entertainment or 
information ; and in general we may be said to be unjust to- 
wards what we see and hear in foreign countries when we pub- 
lish concerning them the results of our own morbid impressions. 
In the iomadh wadebe us, however, we find nothing of the lan-- 
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or the irritability of an invalid : the infirmity of his body 
am ah not to have interfered with the activity of bis mind, nor 
does the ‘ pursuit of health,’ in which he was professedly en- 
gaged, appear to have diminished that "ype of general 
observation without which a man neither travels to improve 
himself nor to inform others. The author’s preface makes the 
usual renunciation of merit and talent, and modestly commits 
to the reader’s charity, what might fairly challenge his decided 
approbation. We have not for a long time encountered a more 
intelligent, unaffected, and lively tourist. We shall be obliged, 
however, to animadvert upon some inconsistencies and some 
transgressions in matters both of taste and feeling. 

Mr. Matthews appears to have set out in the year 1817, ona 
journey, without having settled his route or destination, in obe- 
dience to medical advice, in quest of more balmy breezes than 
his own country afforded. At Plymouth, 'the Malta packet, 
just about to weigh anchor, relieves him from the agony of irre- 
solution. He engages with the Captain, reserving to himself 
the liberty to determine his bargain at the first port at which he 
might touch. We have now a very lively account of the mul- 
tiplied vexations of a sea voyage to an active mind and sus- 
ceptible frame, among which sickness, and regret, and satiety, 
hold the prominent place. We think, however, that our traveller, 
in the description of his sensations, whether of pain or plea- 
sure, indulges in a language a little too strong, and allows 
himself to sport a little too much with awful ideas, for one who 
dedicates his book to a Reverend Brother, and who, on most 
occasions, discovers a laudable regard to the decencies of sen- 
timent and expression. His sea sickness is by rather too stron 
an image compared with the state of the “ damned in hell,” od 
his recovery might in a thousand ways have been better illus- 
trated than by being called his “ resurrection.” The rising of 


the sun and of the moon at sea, is described in the following 
vivacious and picturesque language :— 


“18th. The wind died omer cre night. A dead calm.—Got up to 
see the sun rise.—Much has been said of the splendour of this sight 
at sea; but I confess I think it inferior to the same scene on shore. 
There is indeed plenty of the ‘ dread magnificence of Heaven,’ but 
it is all over iu a moment. The sun braves the east, and carries the 
heavens by a coup-de-main; instead of approaching gradually, as he 
does on land, preceded by a — of rosy messengers that prepare 
you for his arrival. One misses the charming variety of the terres- 
trial scene ;—the wood and water;—the hill and dale ;—the ‘ bab- 
bling brook ;’—the * pomp of groves and garniture of fields.’ At sea, 
too, all is inanimate, for the gambols of the fishes, if they do gambol 
at their matings, are out of sight; and it is the effect of morning on. 
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liying sentient beings that constitutes its. great charm. At sea, there 
is no £ song of earliest birds ;’—no ¢ warbling woodland ;’—no ‘ whist- 
ling plough-boy ;’—nothing, in short, to awaken interest or sympathy. 
There is magnificence and splendour—but it is solitary splendour. ~ 
“* Let me rather see ‘ the morn, in russet mantle clad, walk o'er 


the dew of yon high Malvern hill.’ But, alas! when am LI likely to 
behold this sight again ? 


** In the evening, I sat on the deck to enjoy the moon-light.—If 
the sun-rise be best seen on shore, the moon-light has the advantage 
at sea. At this season of repose, the absence of living objects is not 
felt. A lovely night—The moon, in this latitude, has a silvery 
brightness which I never saw in England.—It was a night for ro- 
mance ;—such as Shakspeare describes, when Troilus sighed his soul 
to absent Cressid. ‘The sea, calm and tranquil as the bosom of inno- 
cence—not a breath of air—the reflection of the moon and stars, and 


the gentle rippling of the water against the sides of the vessel com 
pleted the magic of the scene.” (1. 6, 7.) : ft 


The lively pencil of Mr. Matthews affords usa very emphatic 
representation of the dirt and offensiveness of the Portuguese 
capital, which though appearing to be felt by the traveller in 
search of amusement or health, as mere matter of personal 
annoyance, suggests many reflections to the political inquirer ; 
and to the mind disposed to meditation on the course and 
tendencies of human affairs and institutions, many important 
deductions. To such persons it cannot but occur that very 
lamentable checks must exist somewhere in the usages, laws, 
or frame of society to counteract so many advantages, of a 
physical kind, as are possessed by the Portuguese. Their trade, 
their shipping, their ports, their produce, all conspire to elevate 
their condition in the scale of Europe, and to inspire a taste for 
convenience, comfort, cleanliness, and refinement; but the cha- 
racter of this people has never been permitted to exercise its 
eae play or natural tendencies, loaded and oppressed as it 
1as been by the lumber of superstitious rites, and the dead 
weight of an arbitrary government. A nation may be poten- 
tially great, and practically little; nor can the possibilities and 
powers of any state be justly appreciated, until that equality 1s 
attained which consists in being governed by equal laws, and 
that personal importance and self-esteem is assumed, which 
brings with it the whole train of moral and mutual and manl 
_ responsibilities. Portugal has now entered, in company wi 
several other states, on the career of a revolution, of which it is 
not easy to calculate the chances. It has unfortunately the cha- 
racteristic foundation of all the continental revolutions of recent 
occurrence ;—it is grounded on military force ; and, however mo- 
derate in profession, operates upon a subversive principle, and 
trusts to expedients which, when once put into action, tend to 
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no precise consummation, and acknowledge no determinate 
boundary. It is of that description of revolution which 7 
the ses to an overwhelming tide, and leaves every thing 
to depend upon the moral results of a great physical struggle. 
The nation is, in short, in the case which must necessarily be 
the consequence of all sudden political convulsions; existing 
institutions are discarded, before the mind has been prepared 
either to frame or digest any new order of things, out of which 
a feasible state of human liberty can ultimately arise. That 
iy event of our own country, which has hardly with propriety 

een called a revolution, was quite in natural order. A sober, 
sound, experimental conviction had previously taken full pos- 
session of all the thinking part of the community, and a sort 
of distinct pattern of the plan of liberty, which was afterwards 
set up in operation by the great and natural organs of the 
public wisdom, had been accurately drawn and defined on the 
vast floor of universal opinion. There was among us at that 
time a reverence for wise heads; no change was in contempla- 
tion beyond the exigency of the case ; and the English were not 
then under the curse of those political impostures, which have 
arrayed all the darkest passions and most sinful properties of 
our nature in the dress of virtue, and the disguise of moral 
freedom. 

The Portuguese are not without their public works, and there 
occur some in which there is magnificence of conception and 
execution. In the road from Lisbon to Cintra, is the great 
aqueduct of Alcantara, (the work of Manuel de Maya in 1738,) 
stretching across a wide and deep valley, by arange of thirty- 
five arches, of which the centre one is said to be the largest in 
the world, being in height 230 French feet, and in width 107 : 
a monument which, if it demonstrates no great advancement 
in philosophy, is a specimen of great skill and industry, and im- 
oe the capability of better things under better circumstances. 

t is thus that our author describes the symptoms of what has 
subsequently broken out into active existence :— 


“ The Portuguese are full of discontent, and their long intimacy 
with us, has spread far and wide amongst them the lights of informa- 
tion. It is no wonder that they should be discontented, abandoned 
as they are by their sovereign, who has converted the mother country 
into a province, from which men and money are drawn for the sup- 
port of his transatlantic dominions; whilst the command of their na- 
tional army, and the principal situations of power and profit, are in 
the hands of foreigners. The greatest unwillingness now prevails 
among the soldiery to embark for America. I have seen some hun- 


dred deserters. chained together, and marched down to the bank of 
the river. (P. 21, 22.) 
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Mr. Matthews speaks of the police of Lisbon in terms of 
praise ; but of what avail is a police if, as we are told, the lower 
orders are in the habit of carrying a large clasp knife, with the 
opened blade concealed under the right sleeve, and that assassi- 
nations are by no means uncommon. It is something, however, 
to say for this country, that the public decency is well secured 
from open outrages in the streets of its capital; and that, too, 
a capital with a sea port, and in a southern latitude ; and it 
would be well, if so much could be said of the condition of our 
own metropolis, where the abuses of liberty begin to be more 
fondly cherished than liberty itself. 

There is something in the feeling with which a pious mind 
regards even the name and profession of religion, to which the 
style of the following passage cannot be quite acceptable ; but 
there is, nevertheless, much of truth in the observations con- 
tained in it. 


“ The inquisition is still an object of mysterious dread. A young. 
man of considerable fortune disappeared about a year ago, and it was, 
supposed for some time that he was murdered. A large reward was 
offered for the discovery of his body, but the river was dragged, and 
every well and hole in the town explored without success, It is the 
opinion of many, that he is now immured in the prisons of the inqui- 
sition. By-the-bye, I have not yet mentioned the priests, and for 
aught I know, they are more numerous than the dogs. Doghood and 
priesthood are certainly the most thriving trades in Lisbon, It is an 
humiliating spectacle, to see the abject superstition in which the peo- 
ple are sunk and brutified. As the best things, by being corrupted, 

ecome the worst ; so here, Christianity exhibits a system of idolatry, | 
much more revolting than the old Pagan worship, One cannot help 
feeling some regard for the ancient mythology, which is as amusing 
as Mother Bunch, illustrated and adorned too as it was by such divine 
statues, Besides, the heathens had not the means of knowing better ; 
but who that has read the New Testament, can tolerate the contemp- 
tible mummeries which are here practised under the name of religion. | 
The religion of the heathens was as superior to this, as the statues of 
Phidias excel in beauty, the tawdry and disgusting images which these 
poor creatures bow down to and worship. 

‘‘ In the mean time, however, the S wos thrive and fatten. I will 
not say, with Semple, that they are the only fat people in Portugal, 
but I will vouch for their universal em-bon-point. : 

‘‘ This to be sure is only the outward and visible sign,—but it tends 
to give credibility to the tales in vogue, of the sloth and good cheer, 
the licentious feastings and debaucheries, which take place in the 
convents, or rather the castles of indolence, in which these portl 
monks are lodged. The French, who hated a monk and the smell of 
a monk, as much as Walter Shandy, that is, ‘ worse than all the de- 
vils of hell ;? while they bayonetted the dogs without mercy, made 
the monks lay aside the crucifix, and brandish the besom, and fairly’ 
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‘set them to sweep the streets; but the French are gone,—and the 
monks and the dogs have resumed their usual occupations. 

«« The nunneries enjoy a better reputation, and are said to be filled 
with sincerely pious women, who have been led, from perhaps a mis- 
taken sense of religion, to bury themselves in the unprofitable seclu- 
sion of aconvent. This is, however, a delicate question, and I leave 


it in the uncertainty, in which it has been left by the sage in Ras- 
selas.” (P. 23—25.) 


_ Among other features of the Portuguese character, our tourist 
remarks its extreme indolence. ‘ You can scarcely get a shop- 
keeper to serve you. It pervades all classes :—arts, science, 
literature,—every thing languishes at Lisbon.” And we believe 
that Mr. Matthews is quite correct in his remark, that the Por- 
tuguese “ are worthy of better things ; but that they are bowed 
down by a despotic government and an abject superstition.” 
With the solicitude of the traveller to find the burial place of 
Fielding, we confess ourselves to have no sympathy. Nor do 
we think with him, that the classical pen of Mr. Canning, 
during his embassy at Lisbon, would have been well employed 
in preparing an inscription for his monument: the world owes 
no debt to the memory of a man who, in the language of Dr. 
Johnson, has ransacked his memory and tortured his fancy onl 
to leave the world less virtuous than he found it; and this we 
cannot but think, if it was not the aim, was the effect of Field- 
ing’s novels. | 
- From this place our traveller embarked for Leghorn, on the 
17th of October, 1817. Passing over his accounts of storms 
and quarantine, we will land with him on the coast of Italy, 
where the English burying ground at Leghorn, in which lie the 
bones of Smollet, draws from the writer the same sort of tribu- 
tary reflection, as that to which the tomb of Fielding at Lisbon 
had before given birth, and with similar justification, Our 
author has sometimes a whimsical bias in his predilections, 
which would bring his taste into dispute with. persons less cri- 
tically censorious than ourselves. Having spoken of the lean- 
ing tower of Pisa, the history of which is, that the foundation 
ground having given way during the progress of the building, 
the architect completed his work in the direction accidentally 
iven to it, describes the general effect as so pleasing, that, like 
lexander’s wry neck, it might well bring leaning into fashion 
amongst all the towers of Christendom. We suspect that in 


this instance, the author has sacrificed the credit of his taste to 
the gaiety of his allusion. Leghorn and Pisa are very sum- 
marily dismissed ; and the only incident which appears to have 
occurred to him between the last-mentioned place and Florence, 


was a contest of swearing, in English and Italian, provoked by 
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the difficulties of procuring horses, between those who com- 
posed the travelling company and the people at the post-house, 
in which the Cambridge Invalid manfull Pest his share, 
with a laudable regard to the honour of his Alma Mater. 

Mr. Matthews’s descriptions are very lively, and much in the 
style of Dr. Moore, the spirited author of “ A View of Society 
and Manners in Italy.” But Florence owes more to the pen 
of our author than to that of his predecessor. His touches 
bring out every thing in very bold relief; and after making 
allowance for some fopperies of an academical cast, and some 
laxities of moral sentiment, we think it no more than his due to 
place him in the first rank of British tourists. 


_ © Travellers,” says our author, “ generally exaggerate most out- 
rageously ; but they have hardly done justice to Florence. The Arno 
runs through it with a turbid but rapid, and therefore cheerful stream, 
forming as it were the middle of the principal street. Between the 
lines of houses and the river is a broad quay, serving for carriages and 
foot passengers. Four bridges at short distances connect the two sides 
of the street, and add to its beauty. The absence of smoke, and the 
clearness of the atmosphere, enable you to see the surrounding country 
distinctly from all parts of the town. The views up and down the 
river are beautiful, and the immediate environs are ornamented with 
undulating shrubberies and villas without number. The prospect from 
these environs is rich eee description. Florence is laid out at your 
feet; and the Arno winds through a golden and fertile plain, till the 
scene is closed by the bold and rugged range of the Appennines.— 
Such is the first view of Florence; and within its walls is all that can 
conduce to gratify the senses, or delight the imagination. The won- 
ders of ancient and modern art are all around you, and furnish an 
inexhaustible field of occupation and amusement.” 


The works of art with which Florence abounds, receive their 
rightful homage from the tasteful pen of Mr. Matthews, who 
here displays nothing of the pedantry of science, and much of the 
spirit of just observation. It is thus that he describes and dis- 
criminates the Venuses of the sculptor and the painter ;— 


‘¢ First and foremost amongst these is—‘ the statue that enchants 
the world'—the unimitated, inimitable Venus. She has now resumed 
her old station after her second visit to Paris ;—for I am surprised the 
French did not argue that her adventure with the shepherd on Mount 
Ida, was clearly typical of her late trip to their metropolis, 

“* One is generally disappointed after pet expectations have been 
raised, but in this instance I was delighted at first sight, and each 


succeeding visit has charmed me more. It is indeed a wonderful work 
in conception and execution,—but I doubt whether Venus be nota 
misnomer. Who can recognise in this divine statue, any traits of the 
queen of love and pleasure? It seems rather intended as a personifi- 
cation of all that is elegant, _ and beautiful ;—not only ab- 
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stracted from all human infirmities, but elevated above all human feel- 
ings and affections ;—for, though the form is female, the beauty is like 
the beauty of angels, who are of no sex. I was at first reminded of 
Milton’s Eve;—but in Eve, even in her days of innocence, before 
‘she damned us all,’ there was some tincture of humanity, of which 
there is none in the Venus;—in whose eye there is no heaven, and 
in whose gesture there is no love. 

‘“‘ Immediately behind the statue, is the most famous of all the fa- 
mous Venuses of Titian, who has represented the Goddess of Plea- 
sure in her true character—the houri of a Mahometan paradise ;—and 
a most bewitching picture it is, But the triumph of the statue is com- 
plete,—there is an all-powerful fascination about it that rivets the at- 
tention, and makes the spectator turn away from the picture, like 
Hercules from the voluptuous blandishments of the Goddess of Plea- 
sure, to devote an exclusive adoration to the celestial purity of her 
rival ;—for celestial she certainly is. ie 

** One peculiar attribute of her divinity is, not its ubiquity, but its 
individuality.—It seems impossible to transfer any portion of her ‘ glo- 
rious beauty’ to a copy.—None of the casts give any idea of the 
nameless grace of the original.—This incommunicable essence is always 
the criterion of transcendent excellence. ) 

*¢ The arms are modern, and very inferior to the rest of the work. 
There is something finical and affected in the turn of the fingers, 
wholly at variance with the exquisite simplicity of the rest of the 
figure. 

ee I must record,—though I would willingly forget,—the only traces 
of humanity in the Venus; which escaped my notice in the first 
fervour of admiration. Her ears are bored for ear-rings, which pro- 
bably once hung there, and her arms bear the mark of having been 
compressed by a bracelet. This last ornament might perhaps be 
excused, but. for the other barbarous trinkets,—what can be said ? 
I would wish to think they were not the work of the original sculptor ; 
but that oye might have been added by some later proprietor, in the 
same taste that the Squire in Smollett bestows full-curled periwigs, by 
the hand of an itinerant limner, at so much per head, on the portraits 
of his ancestors painted by Vandyke.” (P. 43—45.) 


Commentaries on statues and paintings are rarely interesting 
to those who, at a distance from the treasures themselves, are 
precluded from even the hope of visiting them ; and it would be 
too much to say of the publication before us, that, independently 
of the visible specimens themselves, its observations are so 
substantively excellent as to recommend themselves by their 
own proper force and beauty. To the traveller, however, they 
hold out entertainment and instruction of a superior order. 
While the writer was at Florence, news was brought of the 
‘Princess Charlotte’s death; and such, we are told, was the con- 
sternation of the English, that the Chargé d’Affaires wrote to 
the Grand Duke on the part of our countrymen, to excuse their 
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attendance at a ball and supper, which was fixed for the ensuing 
Sunday, at the Pitti Palace. Mr. Matthews will have a hearty 
contempt for his Reviewer, if he reads our impertinence, when 
he finds us saying, that had we been in his place, the propriety 
of declining the ball and supper, from respect to the memo 
of the departed Princess, would have struck us much less for- 
cibly than the disgracefully profane compliance of Protestant 
Christians, educated in Britain, with practices in derogation of 
that day, of which it is as much the duty as it is the interest 
of man to preserve the sanctity. The comment made on the 
bad taste shown by the Duchess of Albany, in being the only 
Sama out of mourning for our Princess Charlotte, at the 

aturday evening party at her house, while receiving an annual 

ension of 1500/. from the English Government, is very just. 
Mr. Matthews complains of the bitter cold of Florence, and of 
the Siberian wind from the Apennines, which cuts to the heart ; 
and resolves upon setting out for“Rome, where he arrives after 
a journey of no incidents. The approach to this queen of 
cities, Mr. Matthews describes to be over miles of barren ter- 
ritory, not unlike Hounslow Heath; according to him, the 
first feeling on arriving at the gate of entrance, is a feeling of 
disappointment ; and after a few flourishes by way of moral on 
the extravagance of human expectation, and the littleness of 
human performances, we are set down in the Piazza di Spagna, 
“ the focus of fashion, and the general resort of the English.” 
“Some travellers,” says our author, “ have coma it to 
Grosvenor-square ; but the Piazza di Spagna is little more than 
an irregular open space, a little less nasty than the other piazzas 
in Rome, because the habits of the people are in some measure 
restrained by the presence of the English ; but there is quite 
enough left to make me believe the Romans the nastiest people | 
in Christendom,—if I had not seen the Portuguese.” 

“The English,” says Mr. Matthews, “ swarm every where ;” 
and he follows out his remark by stating the difficulty of pro- 
curing a lodging at Rome, from the overflowing resort of his 
countrymen, who were there in such numbers at that time as to 
give to the place the appearance of a country town in England 
at anassizes. Aftera short account of his economical arrange- 
ments, the author enters upon the usual details of sight-seeing : 
but, on a subject so threadbare, it is good taste to be brief, 
The student and the loiterer, he who reads to kill time, and he 
who reads to improve it, the scholar of the circulating library, 
and the academician, have all been satiated with the topic: 
and if the publisher of an Italian tour must go through the 
form of complimenting every relic of Roman antiquity with a 
decent eulogism, the Reviewer is in nowise bound to accom- 
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pany him. There is a sprightliness, however, in some of our 
traveller’s descriptions and remarks in this part of his work, 
which deserve that they should not be altogether overlooked. 


“The Roman forum,” says Mr. Matthews, “is now the Campo 
Vaccino—the papal Smithfield ;—but it is still the finest walk in the 
‘world; and I doubt whether, in the proudest days of its magnificence, 
it could have interested a spectator more than it now does,—fallen as 
it is from its high estate. Nothing can be more striking, or more af- 
fecting, than the contrast between what it was,—and what it is. 
There is enough in the tottering ruins which yet remain, to recal the 
history of its ancient grandeur ;—while its present misery and degra- 
dation are obtruded upon you at every step. Here Horace lounged ; 
—here Cicero harangued ;—and here now, the modern Romans count 
their beads,—kill their pigs,—cleanse their heads,—and violate the 
sanctity of the place, by every species of abomination. 

“s The walk from the capitol to the coliseum comprises the history 
of ages. The droken pillars that remain of the Temple of Concord,— 
the Temple of Jupiter Tonans,—and the Comitium,—tell the tale of 
former times, in language at once the most pathetic and intelligible ;— 
it is a mute eloquence, surpassing all the powers of description.” 


(P. 73.) 


And again in his reflections on the present condition of the 
palace of the Cesars. 


“ The whole of this region,—comprehending all that remains of the 
residence of the emperors, and the golden house of Nero,—is now a 
desert, full of ruins, and fragments of temples, and baths,—present- 
ing an awful picture of fallen greatness. The spot is beautiful, and 
commands a fine view of Rome. The soil seems rich, if one may 
judge from the crops of cabbages and artichokes, which it is now 
made to produce. Great part, however, of this vast tract is covered 
with wild brush-wood, where you may lose yourself if you will. {fn 
my last stroll through this wilderness, I encountered a fox, who 
paused for a moment to stare at me ;—as if he were doubting which of 
the two was to be considered as the intruder. This fox seems to be 
the genius of the place, and delights to shew himself to all travellers. 
There are some remains of a terrace, overlooking the Circus Maxi- 
mus, from which the emperors gave the signal for the commencement 
of the games. 

. * In another quarter are four rooms,—discovered about forty years 
ago. These chambers are in good preservation, and afford a sample 
of the ancient Roman taste in the construction and proportions of 
their apartments. They seem to have received their light, like the 
Pantheon, from a hole in the ceiling; and, instead of the formal 
square, which so much prevails in modern rooms, each of the four 
sides in these is broken into a circular recess or bow. The same ac- 
cumulation of soil seems to have taken place here, on the Palatine 
Hill, as elsewhere ;—for these chambers, which must have been once 
on the surface, are now thirty feet below ground. These rooms 
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appeared to me to be models of proportion, and the effect of the loose 
flowing outline, produced by the hollowing out of the sides into re- 


cesses, is much more pleasing than the harsh angular preciseness of 
a parallelogram. (P.74—76.) 


To the above descriptive specimens, we will add our author's 
account of St. Peter’s. 


* Along morning at St. Peter’s;—of which I have hitherto said 
nothing ; though I have visited it often. All my expectations were 
answered by the first impression of this sublime temple. It may be 
true, that on first entering, you are less struck than might be sup- 
posed, with the immensity of the building. But this, I believe, is en- 
tirely the fault of our eyes ;—which are indeed the ‘fools of the 
senses ;'—and we are only taught to see, by reason and experience. 
In St. Peter’s, so much attention has been paid to preserve the re- 
lative proportions of all the parts, that for some time you do not 
| sek the largeness of the scale. For example, the figures of the 

ivangelists, which decorate the inside of the cupola, do not appear 
to be larger than life, and yet the pen in St. Mark’s hand is six feet 
long, from which one may calculate their real stature. 

‘“* The fact is, that nothing is great or little but by comparison ; 
and where no familiar object exists to assist the judgment, the eye 
accustoms itself to any scale. 

‘“* Does not Gulliver say, that he lived with the Brobdingnagians, 
without being fully sensible of their stupendous size; but that he was 
most forcibly impressed with it, on his return to England, by the 
contrast of his own diminutive countrymen? Inthe same manner, it 
is when you enter any other church, that you are most struck with 
the prodigious superiority of St. Peter's, in magnificence and grandeur. 

** There is indeed one exception to the harmony of proportion in 
the inside of St. Peter’s, The statue of the Apostle himself,—that 
famous statue, which was once changed from an old Jupiter Capitolinus, 
by a touch of the Pope’s wand ;—this famous St. Peter, is seated in 
an arm-chair, on the right hand of the altar, and is scarcely above 
the size of life. ! 

“It was the contrast afforded by this statue, that first made me 
fully sensible of the magnitude of every thing else. 

‘¢ It is to be lamented, that Michael Angelo’s plan was not adhered 
to, whose intention was, that the figure of the church should have 
been a Greek cross. The advantage of this form is, that it exhibits 
the whole structure at one coup d’@il. In the Latin cross, accompa- 
nied with aisles, as is the case in St. Peter’s, the effect is frittered 
away, and instead of one great whole, there are, in fact, four churches 
under one roof. In spite, however, of all that the last architect has 
done to spoil it, St. Peter’s stands beyond all comparison, the most 
magnificent temple ever raised by mortal hands, to the worship of the 
Supreme Being. It is a spectacle that never tires ;—you may visit 
it every day, and always find something new to admire. Then,—its 
temperature is delightful ;—after starving in the cold and comfortless 
galleries of the Vatican, it is a luxury indeed to enjoy the mild and 
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genial air in the interior of St. Peter’s; and I am told, the church is 
as pleasantly cool in summer, as it is comfortably warm in: winter. 
The fact is; the walls are so thick, and it is so wholly free from 
damp, that the air within is not affected by that without ; so that, 
like a well-built cellar, it enjoys an equability of temperature all the 
year round. 

‘« Immediately under the glorious cupola, is the tomb of St. Peter, 
round which a hundred lamps are constantly burning; and above, 
written in large characters on the frieze in the inside of the cupola, is 
this obvious, but admirably appropriate, inscription :—Tu xs Petrus, 
ET SUPER HANC PETRAM XDIFICABO ECCLESIAM MEAM, ET TIBI 
DABO CLAVOS CHLORUM. Underneath, is the old church, upon 
which the present temple has been built; and it is here, that the re- 
mains of the Apostle are said to have been deposited ; though, it may 
safely be made a question, whether St. Peter ever was at Rome at all. 
Here too you may read, what no person who has not descended into 
this subterraneous church, probably has read ;—the histories of the 
reigns of Charles IIId., James 1Vth., and Henry [Xth.,—kings of Eng- 
land!—for so they are styled, in the royal chronicles, engraved on 
the tombs of the Pretenders: which, brief as they are, contain al- 
most all that is memorable, in the histories of most princes ;—the 
dates of their births and their deaths. And yet, as if the present. 
tomb were not sufficient to commemorate the last of the Stuarts, Ca-, 
nova is now employed in working a more costly monument to the 
memory of Cardinal York; alias Henry IX. ’ 

* As there is one exception to the otherwise excellently arranged 
proportions in the inside of the church, in the statue of St. Peter, 
which is insignificantly little ;—so, there is also one on the outside, in 
the facade of the front, which is extravagantly too big. Architecture. 
is so much an art of the square and the rule, that, mere uninstructed 
common sense ought perhaps to have no voice on the subject. - But, 
all the world, learned and unlearned, unite in condemning this. barba- 
rous front. There is a drawing, in the Vatican, of the facade, as 
Michael Angelo intended it should have been, which resembles closely. 
the portico of the Pantheon. Maderno’s frightful attic rises so high, 
that, to a spectator on the ground, placed at the further extremity of 
the piazza of St. Peter’s, the auxiliary cupolas are quite lost, and the 
great cupola itself is scarcely able to appear above its overgrown pro- 
portions. St. Peter’s must not be judged of from engravings. The 
rage for embellishing has possessed more or less all the engravers of 
Rome. Piranesi, who had more taste, had perhaps less fidelity, than 
any of his brethren. They have all endeavoured to correct the de- 
fects of Maderno’s front, and have represented it as it never can 
be seen from the ground. So much for Maderno,—whose perform- 
ances at St. Peter’s are thus appreciated by Forsyth. ¢ At last,’ says 
he, ‘a wretched plasterer came down from Camo, to break the sa- 
cred unity of the Master Idea, and him we must execrate for the 
Latin cross, the aisles, the attic, and the front’? (P, 84—88.) 


His account of a funeral ceremony, witnessed by him in his 
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way through one of the streets of Rome, is interesting and cu- 
r10US ; and his reflections upon it judicious and feeling. 


In-my way home I met a funeral ceremony. A crucifix hung 
with black, followed by a train of priests, with-lighted tapers in their 
hands, headed the procession. Then, came a troop of figures, dressed 
in white robes, with their faces covered with masks of the same mate- 
rials. The bier followed ;—on which lay the corpse of a young wo- 
man, arrayed in all the ornaments of dress, with her face exposed, 
where the bloom of life yet lingered. The members of different fra- 
ternities followed the bier—dressecd in the robes of their orders—and 
all masked. They carried lighted tapers in their hands, and chanted 
out prayers, in a sort of mumbling recitative, I followed the train 
to the church, for | had doubts, whether the beautiful figure I had 
seen on the bier, was not a figure of wax ;—but I was soon convinced 
it was indeed the corpse of a fellow-creature ;—cut off in the pride: 
and bloom of youthful maiden beauty. Such is the Italian mode of 
conducting the last scene of the tragi-comedy of life. As soon asa 
person dies, the relations leave the house, and fly to bury themselves 
and their griefs in some other retirement. The care of the funeral 
devolves on one of the fraternities, who are associated for this purpose 
in every parish. These are dressed in a sort of domino, et hood ; 
which, having holes for the eyes, answers the purpose of a mask, and 
sey a conceals the face. The funeral of the very poorest is thus 
conducted, with quite as much ceremony as need be. This is per- 
haps a better system than our own, where the relatives are exhibited, 
asa spectacle to impertinent curiosity, whilst from feelings of duty 
they follow to the grave, the remains of those they loved. But, ours 
is surely an unphilosophical view of the subject. It looks as if we 
were materialists, and considered the cold clod, as the sole remains of 
the object of our affection. The Italians reason better; and perhaps 
feel as much as ourselves, when they regard the body,—deprived of. 
the soul that animated and the mind that informed it,—as no more a 

art of the departed spirit, than the clothes, which it has also left 

ehind.—The ultimate disposal of the body is perhaps conducted here 
with too much of that spirit, which would disregard all claims that 
‘ this mortal coil’ can have to our attention. As soon as the funeral 
service is concluded, the corpse is stripped, and consigned to those, 
who have the care of the interment. There are large vaults, under- 
neath the churches, for the reception of the dead. Those, who can 
afford it, are put into a wooden shell, before they are cast into one of 
these Golgothas ;—but the great mass are tossed in without a rag to 
cover them. When one of these caverns is full, it is bricked up; 
and, after fifty years, it is opened again, and the bones are removed 
to other places, prepared for their reception. So much for.the last. 
scene of the drama of life ;—with respect to the first act, our conduct 
of it is certainly more ratural. Here they swathe and swaddle their 
children, till the poor urchins look like Egyptian mummies, To this 
frightful custom, one may attribute the want of strength, and symme- 
try of the men, which is sufficiently remarkable.” (1. 99—101.) 


: 
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On subjects of moral interest our traveller is often cold- 
hearted and flippant beyond all bearing. If we sometimes 
meet with sentiments honourable to the character of his mind, 
we more frequently encounter observations which, if not essen- 
tially bad in principlé, are, in the style and language in which 
they are dressed, unamiably set forth, and indicative of a low 
standard of moral and religious taste. Occasionally, indeed, 
something is advanced on the side of Christian sub ay with 
the manly correctness of a right-minded Englishman; but the 
author fails to settle himself in our esteem, from the want of 
that consistency of expression—that harmony of tone and man- 
ner, Which are sure to mark all the productions of a mind hearty 
and honest in the cause of virtue, and in the promotion of man’s 
best interests. In pages 135, 136, in commenting on what he 
calls the “ squeamishness” and “ prudishness” of the ruling 
powers in Florence, as displayed in the covering bestowed on 
objects unfit to meet the eye among the exhibitions of art in 
the public collections ; he takes occasion to throw contempt on 
the SocleTY FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF VicE!—A society long 
the object of malignant misrepresentation ; long assailed by 
profligate ridicule, and the vengeance of diabolical wit; but 
which, in defiance of all this—in defiance of all the clamour 
against its proceedings, which cold hearts and shallow under- 
standings have been able to excite, continues, we are happy 
to observe, at this perilous hour, with intrepid moderation 
to put the wisest and best parts of English law into effi- 
cient use, and to labour for the preservation of all that is 
venerable in policy, sacred in institutions, and innocent and 
honourable in private life. So far are we from agreeing in 
opinion with this gay despiser of these prudish interfer- 
ences, that with respect to “ the Society for the Suppression 
of Vice,” we have not the smallest hesitation in saying, that 
there is not in Great Britain an institution of a private and 
gna nature, whose origin and principle are more legal 
and laudable, whose course and procedure, with due allow- 
ance for the errors of human agents, are more extensively be- 
neficial, or whose exertions have been greater in proportion 
to its pecuniary resources. All orders of the community are 
deeply interested in its support at this awful juncture. The 
aspect of other institutions may be more attractive, and many 
are dressed up in brighter colours of humanity; but none pro- 
ceed with an aim more steady and direct, through good and 
evil report, to the accomplishment of diffusive and lasting 
good by display or popularity, by acclama- 
tion or even thanks, it seems to us to come nearer than any other 
goodly device of man to the prototype of pure benevolence. 
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Of the police of Rome this writer gives a deplorable account; 
Cardinal Consalvi was actively exerting himself to bring about 
an improvement, and had made many enemies by the little good 
he had been able to effect. A fellow in the post-oflice had 
been guilty to a great extent of breaking open letters, and 
plundering the contents, so that the loss of remittances became 
the complaint every where: the man was detected, but being pro- 
tected by a powerful opposer of the Cardinal, “ he could only 
be got rid of by the promise of an appointment of a place of 
equal value in some other department.” A miserable example 
this of the dire effect upon the morals of a nation, produced by 
the contests of ambition, and that perversion of sentiment 
which is the certain consequence of factious opposition. In 
our own country their moral mischief is fully expanded. Here 
all the qualities, names, and estimates, by which human actions 
are characterised and distinguished, when judged by the rules — 
of conscience, truth, and religion, are confounded or trans- 
formed by the new application they receive the moment they 
come in use among party-men: authentic distinctions are 
blended; innocence and pollution, patriotism and faction, are 
made to change their very shapes and places under the touch 
of that unholy magic by hans political jugglers are for ever 
abusing the multitude. 

The regular system of robbery organized in the neighbour- 
hood of Rome ts a sufficient indication of the weakness of the 
vovernment. But a month before our author's arrival at Rome 
an attempt was made to seize Lucien Buonaparte, at his own 
villa at Frascati, their object being to extort a sum for his re- 
demption; the prince escaped through a secret door; and a 
poor painter, then staying at hishouse, being mistaken for him, 
was carried to the mountains. [tis in vain that the militar 
have been employed to put down this nefarious system, which 
has carried its inroads to within eighteen miles of the papal 
residence. The robbers pay higher for the connivance than 
the government for the activity of the soldiers. 

From the account of a festival in the church of St. Peter, to 
which the Pope was borne on the shoulders of men sitting in 
his chair of state, preceded by pole-bearers with fans of ostrich 
feathers, accompanied by his Cardinals in their robes of red, 
and attended by his guard noble, or body guard, the privates 
of which are composed of the nobility of Rome, Mr. Matthews, 
by an easy transition, passes to the silly mee of the carnival, 
The relation here given of what took place on this occasion, 


and the recreations with which the author filled up the intervals, 
are worthy of being extracted for the indications of national 
character with which they abound. 
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‘* Second day of the Carnival. The Corso is the grand scene of 
foolery. Here, two lines of carriages, filled with grotesque figures 
in masks, drive up and down; while the middle of the street is 
thronged with a multitude of masqueraders. I have seen little fun, 
and no humour,—except in a few English maskers.—All that Corinne 
says of the skill and vivacity of the Italians in supporting characters 
of masquerade, I suspect, to be fudge and nonsense. _ 

“‘T doubt whether a May-day in England be not quite as amusing 
as the Carnival. All that the people do, is to pelt each other with sugar 

lums,—as they are called,—though they are really made of lime. 
hen a stoppage takes place amongst the carriages, which is frequently 
the case, those that are alongside of one another, might be compared 
to two ships in an engagement,—such is the fury of the fire. One can 
bear being pelted by the natives, for they throw these missiles lightly 
and playfully,—but the English pelt with all the vice and violence of 
school-boys, and there was an eye nearly lost in the battle of this 
morning. 

“The conclusion of the day’s entertainment is the horse race. 
There is a discharge of cannon as a signal for the carriages to quit 
the Corso. The street is soon cleared, and the horses are brought 
out. It is really surprising to see their eagerness and emulation, in- 
deed they seem to enjoy the scene, as much as the spectators. To- 
day, one of them in its impatience to start, broke from its keeper, 
leaped the barrier, and set off alone. Five started afterwards, and, 
for the first two hundred yards, they seemed to run against one ano- 
ther with thorough good-will; but being without riders, they find out 
long before they get to the end of the Corso, which is a mile long, 
that their speed is entirely optional. Many of them therefore take it 
very quietly ;—the greatest fool runs fastest, and wins the race. 

‘* Every sort of stimulant is applied to supply the want of a rider. 
Little bells are tied about them, and a sort of self-acting spur is con- 
trived, by suspending a barbed weight to a string, which, in its vibra- 
tions, occasioned hy the motion of the horse, strikes constantly against . 
his flanks. The people encourage them by shouts from all sides ; but 
the most efficacious and the most cruel of the means employed, is the 
application of a squib of gunpowder to the poor animal’s tail, or a 
piece of lighted touch-paper to some raw part of his hide. 

*¢ In the evening a masked ball ;—where I in vain endeavoured to 
find any thing like the well supported characters, which we occa- 
sionally see at a masquerade in England. There were, in fact, no cha- 
racters at all ;—nothing but a mob of masks and dominos. 

** January 23d. A day’s rest from the Carnival.—Drove to the 
Borghese villa. The gardens and pleasure-grounds are on a larger 
scale, and in a better taste, than I have yet seen in Italy. The trees 
in the shrubberies are allowed to grow as nature prompts them, with- 
out being clipped and cut into all sorts of grotesque figures. 

“ The villa is deserted not only by its owner, but by the famous 
statues,—the Household Gods,—which it once possessed. Casts now 
occupy the pedestals of the original marbles, which were sold by 
the Prince of Borghese to Napoleon, and still remain in the gallery 
of the Louvre. 
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“© We went in the evening to one of the Theatres to hear an Impro- 
visatrice. She was a young and pretty girl of seventeen. The sub- 
jects had been written by the audience on slips of paper, and put into 
an urn, to be drawn out as occasion required. She recited three 
poems. The subject of the first was, the Sacrifice of Iphigenia ;—the 
next, the Cestus of Venus ;—and the last, Sappho presents a wreath 
of flowers to Phaon, was rendered more ditticult, by supplying her 
with the final words of each stanza, which she was to fill up with 
sense and rhymes. ‘The final words, which were given by the wanlesions 
were all to end in ore ;—I gave as the concluding word of the last 
stanza, sartore; and if one might judge from the laughter and applause 
of the audience, for 1 confess I could not follow her, she brought it in 
with a very ingenious turn. | 

‘‘ In the intervals between the poems, she called upon the audience 
indiscriminately for a word, as the subject of a stanza, which she im- 
mediately recited, making every line rhyme with the word proposed. 
—She was seldom at a loss for amoment; and, when she did hesitate, 
she got out of her difficulties most triumphantly. Drudo was the word 
that seemed to puzzle her most ; at least, she made an attempt to evade 
it; but it was pressed upon her by the audience. 

“Upon the whole it was a wonderful performance ; for though I 
could not catch all she said, one might judge of the merit. of such a 
performance, by the effect produced upon the audience. Besides, 
though words may add a great deal, they are not absolutely necessary 
to the expression of sentiment ;—the language of gestures and fea- 
tures, and tones is universal, and, by the aid of these, it was casy to 
follow the story of Iphigenia perfectly. 

“« After the subject of a poem was proposed, she walked about the 
stage for about ten minutes, and then burst out, with all the seeming 
fervour of inspiration, chanting her stanzas in a recitative tone, accom- 
panied by music. 

*¢ Her enunciation and action were a little too vehement for an En- 
glish taste, and conveyed an idea of vulgarity ; but of this it is impos- 
— to judge, without knowing more of the national standard of good- 

reeding. 

" yl 24th. Of the Palace and Baths of Titus, there are still 
many interesting remains.—It was in the time of Raphael, that the 
group of Laocoon was discovered here, and that several subterraneous 
chambers were opened, containing —_ beautiful specimens of painted 
ceilings, in excellent preservation. Raphael is said to have borrowed 
all he could from these paintings, for his own designs in the Vatican, 
and then to have filled up the ruins again.—However this may be, it 
is certain, that they were not again excavated till the year 1776 ; and 
it isto the French, that we owe the interesting discoveries, that have 
been made since that time. They set about the work in good earnest, 
and they have furnished ample materials for forming a judgment of the 
nature and extent of these imperial establishments. The colours on 
the ceilings are, in some instances, as fresh as if they had been painted 
yesterday ; and the whole subject of the picture is often —_ intelli- 
gible,—as is the case in the amours of Mars and Sylvia. ‘There is a 
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painting on the end wall of one of the passages, representing a conti- 
nuation of the passage, which shews, that the Romans were not so 
ignorant of linear perspective, as it has been supposed.—In another 
passage, leading to the baths, which was excavated by the French, and 
which, as it would seem, had never before been explored, since the 
original wreck which buried it in ruins, was found this scrawl, which 
has all the appearance of an ancient inscription, and which, as it is 
under the veil of a learned language, I shall venture to transcribe ; 
DVODECIM DEOS, ET DIANAM, ET JOVEM OPTVMVM 


MAXVMVM, HABEAT IRATOS, QVISQVIS HIC 
MINXERIT AVT CACAVERIT. 


“‘ The baths seem to have been fitted up with the greatest magnifi- 
cence.—There are traces of Mosaic pavement, and there was a Coating 
of marble carried about ten feet high, probably to prevent the painted 
walls from being injured by the splashing of the water. 

‘In one of the rooms, the bath itself remains;—it is a circular 
basin of about twenty-four feet in diameter. 

‘‘ Here too they x oy what is said to be a part of the House of 
Mecenas.—It is a curious specimen of the perfection of Roman brick- 
work, in complete preservation ; the pointing of which is as perfect, as 
if it had been just finished by the mason, and I doubt whether any 
modern workmanship, of the same materials, would bear a comparison 
with it. The bricks are differently shaped from our own, and do not 
exceed two inches in thickness. 

“‘ The third day of the Carnival—Went to see the horses come in, 
which was a very tame business. All the rivalry is in the start.—The 
reverse of an English Horse-race.—Zhere the start is nothing, and the 
contest is reserved for the goal. 

“ January 26. Another respite from the Carnival—Drove at mid- 
night to see the Coliseum by moonlight ;—but what can I say of the 
Coliseum? It must be seen ;—to describe it I should have thought 
impossible, if I had not read Manfred. To see it aright, as the Poet of 
the North tells us, of the fair Melrose, one ‘ must see it by the pale 
moonlight.” The stillness of night,—the whispering echoes,—the 
moonlight shadows,—and the awful grandeur of the impending ruins, 
form a scene of romantic sublimity, such as Byron alone can describe 
as it deserves. His description is the very thing itself ;—but what can- 
not he do on such a subject, when his pen is like the wand of Moses, 
whose touch can produce waters even from the barren rock! 

** A man should go alone, to enjoy, in full perfection, all the enchant- 
ment of this moonlight scene ; and, if it do not excite in him emotions, 
that he never felt before,—let him return home without delay,—eat 
his supper,—say his prayers,—and thank Heaven, that he has not one 
single grain of romance or enthusiasm, in his whole composition. 

“If he be fond ef moralizing,—the Papal sentinels, that now mount 
guard here,—and the Cross,—which has been set up, in the centre of 
the amphitheatre, to protect these imperial remains from further spo- 
liation,—in the very spet, where the Disciples of that despised Cross 
were most cruelly persecuted ;—and the inscription which it bears, 
** Baciando la S. Croce si acquistano duecento giorni di indulgenza.”— 
will furnish him with ample materials for reflection. 
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* January 27th. Fifth day of the Carnival—Tiresome repetition 
of the same foolery.—It may be, however, that I find it dull, because I 
am dull myself, for the Italians seeng to enjoy it vastly. 

‘“¢ Escaped from the noisy crowd of the Corso, to the silent solitude 
of the Coliseum ; where you can scarcely believe that you are within 
five minutes walk of such a scene of uproar. Considering the depre- 
dations, which have, for so many ages been committed upon this pile, 
it is wonderful that so much remains. It is certain that Paul II. built 
the palace of St. Mark,—Cardinal Ricario the Chancery, and Paul 
III. the Farnese palace,—with materials from this mine. ‘The Barbe- 
rini palace is also said to have been derived from the same stock ;— 
“ et quod non fecerunt Barbari, fecere Barberini.” 1 believe however, 
that this conceit is the only authority for the fact, and truth has been 
often sacrificed to a conceit. 

‘* At last, to prevent further depredations, it was consecrated. The 
present Pope is doing much to prevent dilapidation ; but like his pre- 
decessors he seems to have but little reliance on the memory of man- 
kind, for he defaces all his works with an inscription; though it is 
conceived in a more modest taste than former inscriptions; and in- 
stead of—munificentia,—he is content with,—Cura Pu VII. 

‘* Much has been written on the subject of the holes, which are 
scattered all over the building; but, I think it is plain, that they were 
made to extract the metal, used to fasten the stones together. In 
many ef these holes some small fragments of lead and iron are still 
remaining. 

‘‘ It must have been a noble sight, to see this vast Amphitheatre 
filled with spectators.—The very lowest computation allows, that it 
would contain eighty thousand. 

‘¢ There was an awning to protect them from the sun and the rain ; 
of which Lucretius gives a description in his fourth book ; and that ca- 
pricious tyrant, Caligula, is described by Suetonius, as venting his 
spleen, by ordering this canopy to be withdrawn. ‘ Gladiatorio mu- 
nere, reductis interdum flagrantissimo Sole velis, emitti quenquam vela- 
bat. 

‘** The order and arrangement of the seats are still distinguishable, 
and nothing can be more admirably contrived than the vomitories, for 
facilitating the ingress and egress of all classes, to and from their re- 
spective seats, without disorder or confusion. There was probably 
an upper gallery for the multitude, of which there are now no remains. 

“¢ Between the arches, numbered xxxviii and xxxix, there is one, 
which is not only without any number at all, but is also deficient in 
the entablature; whence, it is concluded, that this was the entrance 
to the passage, which led to the palace of Titus; by which the Em- 
peror had his private approach to the amphitheatre. 

‘«« Excavation has also discovered the subterraneous passage, by 
which the Emperors had a secret communication with the palace of 
the Palatine ;—and it was here, that Commodus was attacked by the 
conspirators. 

“ It was probably the sight of the Coliseum, the wonder of ancient 


Rome, as St. Peter’s is of the modern city; that struck Poggio with 
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the admiration, he so well describes in his work De Varietate Fortune. 
‘ Presenti vero, mirum dictu, nihil imminuit, vere major fuit Roma, 
majoresque sunt reliquic quam rebar. Jam non orbem ab hac urbe do- 
mitam, sed tam sero domitam, miror.’ By the way, Gibbon attributes 
these words to Petrarch, but if they be his, Poggio has adopted them 
without acknowledgement. 

‘“‘ It is indeed a glorious ruin, and one may sympathize with the 
superstitious enthusiasm, that believed ‘ Quamdiu siabit Colyseus, 
stabit et Roma; quando cadet Colyseus, cadet Roma; quando cadet 
Roma cadet et mundus.’ 

“28th. Sixth day of the Carnival.—Sat an hour in the Borghese 
palace, before the charming Sibyl of Dominichino, which is one of 
the very sweetest pictures in the world. Afterwards to the Piazza 
Navona, the site of the ancient Circus Agonalis, which, by an easy 
transition through Agona, Nagona, has become Navona. Near here 
is the ancient statue, which has been called after the Tailor Pasquin, 
who lived near the place where it was discovered ; and who, besides 
indulging himself in satirical raillery against all the world, has had the 
honour of giving his name to all subsequent effusions of the same kind. 
The floating capital of wit may be estimated by the squibs and epi- 
grams, which are still occasionally affixed to this statue. A man called 
Cesar lately married a girl of the name of Roma,—both common 
names in Rome. ‘They lived in the Piazza Navona, close to Pasquin’s 
statue, where was found next morning, the following advice :— 


“ Cave, Cesar, ne tua Roma 
respublica fiat ! 


‘¢ The man replied the next day ; 
Cesar imperat ! 


“* But his antagonist immediately rejoined ; 
Ergo coronabitur. 


«29th. Seventh day of the Carnival.—The horses started with 
more animation than ever.—The instant they were off, one of the 
booths opposite to us fell in with a tremendous crash. There was 
something awfully terrific in the general scream of many hundreds of 

eople, who all sunk down in one heap of confusion. No lives lost.— 

he extent of the mischief was a few broken limbs. Luck is every 
thing in this world.—I had wished much to take my place on this 
booth, and was with difficulty persuaded by my companion, to prefer 
the opposite one. 

** Masked ball in the evening at the Téatro Aliberti. Iam quite 
amazed at the dullness of this sort of entertainment, in a country, 
where the people are so distinguished for liveliness and wit in their 
common conversation. You would suppose, from the animation of 
feature, and vehemence of gesticulation, between two men in the 
street, that they were discussing some question of vital interest ; but 
upon inquiry, you find they have been talking of the weather, or some 
such matter. But at these balls there is little talking ;—perhaps some 
more serious business may be going on ;—for this is the great season 
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of intrigue. Men and women assume the dresses and the characters 
of each other. The mask enables the lady to speak her mind freely, 
and whatever her fancy may be, if she fail of success, it is not 
through any backwardness on her part. The mask does away all dis- 
tinctions of rank, as well as of sex, and the liberty and equality of 
the carnival seem to have a close affinity with the license of the Satur 
nalia,—or High Life below Stairs,—of the ancient Romans. 

*¢ January 30th and Slst. English November weather. Cold rain. 
Confined to the house. 

‘“* February \st. Passed the morning in the Vatican, There is an 
alabaster urn, (found in the Mausoleum of Augustus, and supposed 
to contain his ashes,) in the gallery of Vases. The busts of Cato and 
Portia, (if indeed they have been rightly so called) are interesting 
portraits ;—but one has been so accustomed to associate Kemble’s 
noble physiognomy, with our idea of Cato, that one feels a little dis- 
appointment at the first sight of this bust, which has not that strongly 
marked cast of features, which we call Roman. The moral expres- 
sion, however, is that of the severe inflexible integrity, the ‘ esse 
quam videri,’ which Sallust describes, in his beautiful contrast be- 
tween Cato and Cesar. 

** Attended vespers at St. Peter’s;—the favourite lounge of the 
English ladies on Sunday evening. 

“‘In the morning they attend the English church, which is now 
established, with an eclat, that scandalizes all orthodox Catholics.— 
The English presumed so far upon their favour with the Pope, as to 
make an application to Consalvi, to authorize the institution of a place 
of worship, according to the rites of the church of England. The 
Cardinal’s answer, might have been anticipated. ‘ I cannot authorize 
what would be directly in opposition to the principles of our religion, 
and the laws of the state, but the government will not interfere with 
any thing you do quietly amongst yourselves, as long as it is done with 
propriety. The English church has accordingly been set up, and 
boasts a very numerous congregation.—The door is thronged with as 
many carriages, as a new fancy chapel in London; but though the 
Pope and Cardinal Consalvi seem inclined .to let the English do an 
thing, the multitude regard this permission, as a sin, and an abomi- 
nation. 

‘“‘ Our fair country-women, not eontent with celebrating the rites 
of an heretical church under the very nose of the Pope, go in the 
evening and elbow the Catholics out of their own chapel in St. Pe- 
ter’s. This attendance might at first have been attributed to devo- 
tional feelings ; but, as soon as the music is over, the ladies make their 
courtesy, and leave the priests to finish their prayers by themselves, 
while they parade up ae down the Cathedral; which then becomes 


the fashionable promenade. 

‘“¢ After vespers, on Sundays, all the equipages in Rome are to be 
found in the Corso, which then answers to our own Hyde Park; and 
perhaps there are few places in the world, where so many splendid 
equipages are to be seen, as at Rome ; in the number and appearance 
of the horses, and in the rich liveries of the trains of domestics, and 
running footmen. 
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the admiration, he so well describes in his work De Varietate Fortune. 
‘ Presenti vero, mirum dictu, nihil imminuit, vere major fuit Roma, 
majoresque sunt reliquie quam rebar. Jam non orbem ab hac urbe do- 
mitam, sed tam sero domitam, miror.’ By the way, Gibbon attributes 
these words to Petrarch, but if they be his, Poggio has adopted them 
without acknowledgement. 

“It is indeed a glorious ruin, and one may sympathize with the 
superstitious enthusiasm, that believed ‘ Quamdiu stabit Colyseus, 
stabit et Roma; quando cadet Colyseus, cadet Roma; quando cadet 
Roma cadet et mundus.’ 

“28th. Sixth day of the Carnival.—Sat an hour in the Borghese 
palace, before the charming — of Dominichino, which is one of 
the very sweetest pictures in the world. Afterwards to the Piazza 
Navona, the site of the ancient Circus Agonalis, which, by an easy 
transition through Agona, Nagona, has become Navona. Near here 
is the ancient statue, which has been called after the Tailor Pasquin, 
who lived near the place where it was discovered; and who, besides 
indulging himself in satirical raillery against all the world, has had the 
honour of giving his name to all subsequent effusions of the same kind. 
The floating capital of wit may be estimated by the squibs and epi- 
grams, which are still occasionally affixed to this statue. A man called 
Cesar lately married a girl of the name of Roma,—both common 
names in Rome. ‘They lived in the Piazza Navona, close to Pasquin’s 
statue, where was found next morning, the following advice :— 


“¢ Cave, Cesar, ne tua Roma 
respublica fiat ! 


‘** The man replied the next day ; 
Caesar imperat ! 


“¢ But his antagonist immediately rejoined ; 
Ergo coronaditur. 


«© 29th. Seventh day of the Carnival.—The horses started with 
more animation than ever.—The instant they were off, one of the 
booths opposite to us fell in with a tremendous crash. There was 
something awfully terrific in the general scream of many hundreds of 
people, who all sunk down in one heap of confusion. No lives lost.— 

he extent of the mischief was a few broken limbs. Luck is every 
thing in this world.—I had wished much to take my place on this 
booth, and was with difficulty persuaded by my companion, to prefer 
the opposite one. 

“* Masked ball in the evening at the Téatro Aliberti. Iam quite 
amazed at the dullness of this sort of entertainment, in a country, 
where the people are so distinguished for liveliness and wit in their 
common conversation. You would suppose, from the animation of 
feature, and vehemence of gesticulation, between two men in the 
street, that they were discussing some question of vital interest ; but 
upon inquiry, you find they have been talking of the weather, or some 
such matter. But at these balls there is little talking ;—perhaps some 
more serious busingss may be going on ;—for this is the great season 
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of intrigue. Men and women assume the dresses and the characters 
of each other. The mask enables the lady to speak her mind freely, 
and whatever her fancy may be, if she fail of success, it is not 
through any backwardness on her part. The mask does away all dis- 
tinctions of rank, as well as of sex, and the liberty and equality of 
the carnival seem to have a close affinity with the license of the Saturs 
nalia,—or High Life below Stairs,—of the ancient Romans. 

** January 30th and 3lst. English November weather. Cold rain. 
Confined to the house. 

** February \st. Passed the morning in the Vatican. There is an 
alabaster urn, (found in the Mausoleum of Augustus, and supposed 
to contain his ashes,) in the gallery of Vases. The busts of Cato and 
Portia, (if indeed they have been rightly so called) are interesting 
portraits ;—but one has been so accustomed to associate Kemble’s 
noble physiognomy, with our idea of Cato, that one feels a little dis- 
appointment at the first sight of this bust, which has not that strongly 
marked cast of features, which we call Roman. The moral expres- 
sion, however, is that of the severe inflexible integrity, the ‘* esse 
guam videri,’ which Sallust describes, in his beautiful contrast be- 
tween Cato and Cesar. 

** Attended vespers at St. Peter’s;—the favourite lounge of the 
English ladies on Sunday evening. 

“Inthe morning they attend the English church, which is now 
established, with an eclat, that scandalizes all orthodox Catholics.— 
The English presumed so far upon their favour with the Pope, as to 
make an application to Consalvi, to authorize the institution of a place 
of worship, according to the rites of the church of England. The 
Cardinal’s answer, might have been anticipated. ‘ I cannot authorize 
what would be directly in opposition to the principles of our religion, 
and the laws of the state, but the government will not interfere with 
any thing you do quietly amongst yourselves, as long as it is done with 
propriety. The English church has accordingly been set up, and 
boasts a very numerous congregation.—The door is thronged with as 
many carriages, as a new fancy chapel in London; but though the 
Pope and Cardinal Consalvi seem inclined .to let the English do an 
thing, the multitude regard this permission, as a sin, and an abomi- 
nation. 

‘“‘ Our fair country-women, not content with celebrating the rites 
of an heretical church under the very nose of the Pope, go in the 
evening and elbow the Catholics out of their own chapel in St. Pe- 
ter’s. This attendance might at first have been attributed to devo- 
tional feelings ; but, as soon as the music is over, the ladies make their 
courtesy, and leave the priests to finish their prayers by themselves, 
while they parade up all | down the Cathedral; which then becomes 


the fashionable promenade. 

‘* After vespers, on Sundays, all the equipages in Rome are to be 
found in the Corso, which then answers to our own Hyde Park; and 
perhaps there are few places in the world, where so many splendid 
equipages are to be seen, as at Rome; in the number and appearance 
of the horses, and in the rich liveries of the trains of domestics, and 
running footmen. 
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“ February 2nd. Holy-day. Grand ceremony of the Pope bless- 
ing the candles.—Hence, Candlemas-day ; after the blessing, each 
Catholic received his candle, and there was a procession from the 
church.—The second of February is a gloomy day in Rome; it has a 
black mark in the calendar, and is memorable in the history of na- 
tional calamities.—Ball at Lady N’s.—It was to have commenced at 
nine o'clock, but, out of deference to the Catholic guests, it was post- 
poned till midnight, that no infringement might be committed upon 
the Holy-day. 

‘“¢ The English ladies have metamorphosed Rome into a watering 
place.—One or other of them is ‘ at home’ every evening, and there 
are balls twice or thrice a week.—The number of English, at present 
in Rome, is estimated at about 2,000, and it is said, that the influx 
of wealth occasioned by their residence, has so increased the supply 
of money, as to produce some abatement in the rate of interest. We 
are in high favour here,—Jnglese is a passport every where.—The 
Pope seems to be one of the few sovereigns in Europe, who retain any 
sense of gratitude, for the good offices of England. The difference 
of sentiment, in the Roman and Neapolitan courts, towards us, was 
illustrated, in the most marked manner, by their respective treatment 
of the naval officers, who were sent by Lord Exmouth, with the Ita- 
lian slaves, redeemed at Algiers. 

“« The partiality of the Pope to the English excites the jealousy of 
the natives ; and perhaps with some reason. At all ceremonies and 
spectacles, the guard allow the English to pass over that line, which 
is impassable to the Italians, and I have, more than once, heard a na- 
tive plead, Znglese, as a passport to follow me; seats are prepared for 
the ladies, of which they are not backward in availing themselves, 
and I have almost expected, on some occasions, to see them clbow 
the Pope out of his own Chair of State. 

“ February 3d. Shrove Tuesday ;—the last day and winding up of 
the Carnival.—It was formerly the custom, to carry a funeral proces- 
sion of dead harlequin, on this expiration of the Carnival._—This how- 
ever is now discontinued, but, at the conclusion of the horse-race on 
this day, every body carries a taper, and the great fun seems to con- 
sist, in lighting your taper at your neighbour’s candle, and then blow- 
ing out his flame. 

**So much for the Carnival of Rome ;—of which one has heard 
tales of wonder, from the days of our nursery ;—and indeed it is only 
fit for the nursery. Nothing can be imagined more childish, and 
there is very little mixture of wit or humour to make the childish- 
ness amusing.” (P. 152—168.) 


Such is now the vapid and ra puerility of manners prevail- 
ing in that city, to which all the nations upon earth once paid 


their homage, and which founded its expectations of an eternity 
of duration and splendour upon the testimonies of that might 
which had laid the world at its feet, and upon the conscious- 
ness of that indomitable spirit which seemed to claim universal 
empire as its natural right. Such is the present moral condi- 
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tion of the once “ Great and Glorious Rome—Queen of the 
Earth.” “ How natural,” says Mr. Eustace, “ the emotion 
which the traveller feels when he first beholds the distant domes 
of a city, of such figure in the history of the universe, of such 
weight in the destinies of mankind, so familiar to the imagina- 
tion of the child, so interesting to the feelings of man !”—And 
again by the same writer, we are called upon to behold the me- 
tropolis of the world under a new and more venerable title, and 
assuming, in a more august and sacred sense, the appellation 
of the ‘ Holy City,’ the ‘ Light of Nations,’ the ‘ Parent of man- 
kind.’ Yet, within the area of this imposing exterior, engage- 
ments, such as those above described, occupy the most strenu- 
ous hours of the gravest and most exalted characters: such are 
the depressing effects of an enervating luxury, combined with 
2 superstitious creed and an unspiritual faith. 

From Rome, the ornament and disgrace of history, the theatre 
of the greatest and the meanest transactions, our traveller bent 
his course towards Naples, passing over the dreary tract of the 
Pontine Marshes, by a good road, the work of the late Pope 
Pius VI., who has thereby laid the public under no small obti- 
gation to his memory, for having thus contracted the period of 
a journey which is never undertaken without danger, as well 
from robbers, by which the road is audaciously infested, as 
from the well-known insalubrity of the air. Of the desperadoes, 
to whose outrages the trayeller through those parts is ex- 
posed, and who it appears carry men away for the sake of the 
ransom, as before observed, Mr. Matthews relates the following 
anecdote :—‘* Two men were lately kidnapped from this neigh- 
bourhood, and taken up into the mountains. The friends of the 
one sent up nearly the sum that was demanded—the other had 
no friends to redeem him. The robbers sent the first man back 
without his ears; detaining them asa set off against the defi- 
ciency of the ransom; and the other poor fellow was returned 
in eight pieces!” It seems that in the Italian governments 
justice has not an arm long and strong enough to reach and 
suppress these horrible outrages. In the Neapolitan territory, 
through the whole line of road from Terracina to Na ig the 
danger from robbers is as great as in the Pontine Marshes, not- 
withstanding small parties of soldiers are encamped throughout 
the whole way at small intervals ; but the wonder ceases when 
we are informed that the soldiers themselves, after dark, lay 
aside their military dress and act as banditti. Happy Naples, 
to receive a national revolution, and a new polity from the 
hands of those faithful reformers. Our own reformers are, for 
the greater part, not a whit better; but happhy they are not in 
red coats. The whole way from Terracina to Naples, Mr. Mat- 
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thews represents as very pleasing. The landscape is every 
where enriched and adorned with hedges of laurustinus; while 
the olives and vines, the orange and lemon groves, covered 
with fruit,—the myrtle, the fig, and the palm tree give to the 
scene an effect at once soft, mellow, and lustrous: and yet in 
the midst of the bounties and blessings of Providence, we shall 
find that man has contrived to make his lot miserable, if we 
regard the wretched condition of the mass of the inhabitants. 
Of this a bad government must doubtless take some share of 
the blame; but Mr. Matthews is quite right in attributing it 
principally to the very eanenen themselves, which the country 
apparently enjoys; in the midst of spontaneous increase, man 
languishes for want of stimulus to his industry; he is never 
either great, respectable, or happy—we speak in reference to 
the collective and social man—but when in a secondary and 
artificial sense he may be called his own creator. 

The morning after his arrival at Naples, Mr, Matthews drove 
to the Campo di Marti, where, to his surprise, he found him- 
self in the midst of his school-fellows, playing a double-wicket 
cricket match ;—Eton against the world, in which the world 
was beaten in one innings! The reflections to which this gives 
occasion, on the exclusive spirit which the English carry with 
them every where, are just and rational. They pursue their own 
amusements wherever they are; hunting at Rome, and racing 
at Florence, with the hounds and horses of their own nation : 
they seem, in short, always to travel rather to show off and sur- 

rise, than to learn and observe. It is well when they do not 
insult. We have next a very whimsical specimen of the cha- 
racter of a Neapolitan Bishop, at whose house our traveller 
had taken oa his lodging ;—* a little dirty chocolate-coloured 


creature, with no single pretension to the appearance of a gen- 
tleman.” 


** We occupy the whole of his house, except one bed room, in 
which Monsignor lives like a snail in his shell. He will chatter for 
two hours, to extract a few carlini from our pockets; and his great 
occupation and pleasure consist in scolding his servants ;—but some 
excuse may be made for this, as it is a duty which may seem to de- 
volve upon him, from the law of celibacy. 

“13th, 14th, and 15th. Confined to the house ;—the little Bisho 
endeavours to amuse the hours of my confinement, by exhibiting al 
his episcopal trappings, which he has done with the same sort of 
fiddle-faddle vanity, that an old maid of threescore would display 
the court dresses of her youth. Nothing would please him but [| 
must try on his mitres, while he stood by giggling and skipping, as 
if it had been the best joke in the world. He tells me, that he was 
in attendance upon the Pope during his captivity in France; and was 
a witness of the scene, between Napoleon and his Holiness, at which 
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it has been erroneously stated, that Napoleon, in the heat of anger, 
was brutal enough to strike him. 

“« The Bishop describes it as an altercation; in which Napoleon ex- 
hausted all his efforts, in endeavouring to overcome the Pope’s objec- 
tions to signing the treaty, which he, Napoleon, had dictated. The 
Pope remained firm, declaring that he could sign no treaty, but in 
his own palace at Rome. Irritated by this inflexible opposition, Na- 
poleon burst out with a sacre Dieu, at being thwarted par un petit 
Prétre, and with ruffian violence, forgetting what was due to the age 
and character of the venerable Pius, he did, according to the Bi- 
shop’s account, lay hold of the Pope’s garments:—but he did not 
strike him. 

‘“‘ The little Bishop, it seems, had a great curiosity to see England, 
and begged hard of Napoleon, for permission to make a visit to Lon- 
don for a few weeks; Napoleon, however, would never consent; but 
used to pull him is by the ear, and tell him, that he would be 
corrupted, and converted, in our Island of Heretics.” (P. 177—179.) 


| The state of the streets of Naples, Mr. Matthews describes 
to be all hurry and confusion, in which the “tide of human 
existence flows with almost as much volume as at Charing- 
cross, but with much greater noise and clamour; the people 
bawling and roaring to each other in all directions.” The great 
street, the Toledo, he calls the very Paradise of pickpockets 
and tells a story of the jeopardy of his handkerchief. Naples, 

after Rome, is poor, tawdry, and paltry; every thing, as our 
author says, borrowing an expression of Forsyth, is gilded, 
from the cupolas of the churches, to the pill of the apothecary. 
Mr. Matthews’s description of his visit to Pompeii, though 
rather brief and superficial, is so entertaining that our readers 
shall be put in possession of it. 


«¢ The remains of this town afford a truly interesting spectacle. It 
is like a resurrection from the dead ;—the progress of time and decay 
is arrested, and you are admitted to the temples, the theatres, and 
the domestic privacy of a people, who have ceased to exist for seven- 
teen centuries. Nothing is wanting but the inhabitants. Still, a 
morning’s walk through the solemn silent streets of Pompeii will 
give you a livelier idea of their modes of life, than all the books in 
the world. They seem, like the French of the present day, to have 
existed only in public. 

«‘ Their theatres, temples, basilica, forums, are on the most splen- 
did scale, but in their private dwellings, we discover little or no atten- 
tion to comfort. The houses in general have a small court, round 
which the rooms are built, which are rather cells than rooms ;—the 
greater part are without windows, receiving light only from the door. 

‘«¢ There are no chimneys ;—the smoke of the kitchen, which is usually 
low and dark, must have found its way through a hole in the ceiling. 
The doors are so low, that you are obliged to stoop to pass through 
them, There are some ee of Mosaic fluoring, and the stucco 
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paintings, with which all the walls are covered, are but little injured ; 
and upon being wetted, they appear as fresh as ever. Brown, red, 
yellow, and blue, are the prevailing colours. It is pity, that the con- 
tents of the houses could not have been allowed to remain, in the 
state in which they were found ;—but this would have been impossi- 
ble. Travellers are the greatest thieves in the world. As it is, they 
will tear down, without scruple, the whole side of a room, to cut out 
a favourable specimen of the stucco painting. If it were not for this 
pilfering propensity, we might have seen every thing, as it really was 
left at the time of this great calamity; even to the skeleton, which 
was found, with a purse of gold in its hand, trying to run away from 
the impending destruction, and exhibiting ‘ the ruling passion strong 
in death’ in the last object of its anxiety. In the stocks of the guard- 
room, which were used as a military punishment, the skeletons of 
four soldiers were found sitting ; but these poor fellows have now been 
released from their ignominious situation, and the stocks, with every 
thing else that was moveable, have been placed in the Museum; the 
bones being consigned to their parent clay. 

‘“¢ Pompeii therefore exhibits nothing but bare walls, and the walls 
are without roofs ; for these have been broken in, by the weight of 
the shower of ashes and pumice stones, that caused the destruction 
of the town. 

‘¢ The Amphitheatre is very perfect, as indeed are the other two 
theatres, intended for dramatic representations ; though it is evident 
that they had sustained some injury from the earthquake, which, as we 
learn from Tacitus, had already much damaged this devoted town, 
before its final destruction by the eruption of Vesuvius. 

“© * Et molu terre celebre Campanie oppidum, Pompeii, magna ex 
parte prorut.’ ‘Tacitus, Ann. xv. c. 22. 

“ The paintings, on the walls of the Amphitheatre represent the 
combats of gladiators and wild beasts, the dens of which remain just 
as they were, seventeen hundred years ago. 

** The two theatres for dramatic entertainments are as close toge- 
ther, as our own Drury Lane, and Covent Garden. The larger one, 
which might have contained five thousand persons, like the amphi- 
theatres, had no roof, but was open to the light of day. ‘The 
Stage is very much circumscribed—there is no depth; and there 
are consequently no side scenes: the form and appearance are 
like that of our own theatres, when the drop-scene is down, and forms 
the extent of the stage. In this back scene of the Roman stage, 
which, instead of canvas, is composed of unchangeable brick and 
marble, are three doors ; and there are two others on the sides, an- 
swering to our own stage doors. It seems that it was the theatrical 
etiquette, that the premiers roles should have their exits, and en- 
trances, through the doors of the back scene, and the inferior ones 
through those on the sides. 

** The iittle theatre is covered, and in better preservation than the 
other; and, it is supposed, that this was intended for musical enter- 
tainments. 

** The Temple of Isis has suifered little injury. The statues alone 
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have been taken away.—You see the very altar, on which the victims 
were offered ;—and you may now ascend without ceremony the pri- 
vate stairs, which led to the sanctum sanctorum of the Goddess ; 
where those mysterious rites were celebrated, the nature of which may 
be shrewdly guessed, from the curiosities discovered there, which are 
now to be seen in the Museo Borbonico.—In a niche, on the outside of 
the temple, was a statue of Harpocrates, appropriately placed, as a 
warning not to kiss and tell, but 


* Foul deeds will rise, 
© Though all the world o’erwhelm them, to man’s eyes,’ 


“‘ The streets are very narrow, the marks of wheels on the pave- 
ment shew, that carriages were in use; but, there must have been 
some regulation, to prevent their meeting each other ; for one car- 
riage would have occupied the whole of the street, except the narrow 
trottoir, raised on each side for foot passengers, for whose accommoda- 
tion there are also raised stepping-stones, in order to cross from one 
side to the other. The distance between the wheel-tracks is four 
feet three inches. 

«¢ There is often an emblem, over the door of a house, that deter- 
mines the profession of its former owner.—The word, * Salve’ on one, 
seems to denote that it was an inn, as we have, in our days, the sign 
of ¢ The Salutation”2—In the outer brick-work of another, is carved 
an emblem, which shocks the refinement of modern taste; but which 
has been an object even of religious adoration, in many countries, 
probably as a symbol of creative power. The same device is found 
on the stucco of the inner court of another house, with this intima- 
tion; Hic habitat felicitas ; which is a sufficient explanation of the 
character of its inhabitants. 

«¢ Many of the paintings on the walls, are very elegant in the taste 
and design, and they often assist us, in ascertaining the uses for which 
the different rooms were intended. For example;—in the baths, 
we find Tritons, and Naiads ; in the bed-chambers, Morpheus scatters 
his poppies ; and in the eating-room, asacrifice to Aesculapius teaches 
us, that we should eat, to live ;—and not live, to eat.—In one of these 
rooms are the remains of a ¢riclinium. 

«< A baker’s shop is as plainly indicated, as if the loaves were now 
at his window. There is amill for grinding the corn, and the oven 
for baking; and the surgeon, and the druggist have also been traced, 
by the quality of the articles found in their respective dwellings. 

‘‘ But the most complete specimen that we have of an ancient 
residence, is the villa, which has been discovered, at a small dis- 
tance without the gate. It is on a more splendid scale, than any 
of the houses in the town itself, and it has been preserved with 
scarcely any injury. 

“« Some have imagined that this was the Pompeianum,—the Pom- 
peian Villa of Cicero. Be this as it may,—it must have belonged to 
aman of taste. Situated on a sloping bank, the front entrance opens, 
as it were, into the first floor; below which, on the garden side, into 
which the house looks, (for the door is the only aperture on the 
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road-side,) is a ground floor, with spacious arcades, and open rooms, 
all facing the garden ;—and above, are the slee ing rooms. The 
walls and ceilings of this villa are ornamented with paintings of very 
elegant design, all which have a relation to the uses of the apart- 
ments, in which they are placed. In the middle of the garden, there 
is a reservoir of water, surrounded by columns, and the ancient 
well still remains. Though we have many specimens of Roman glass, in 
their drinking vessels, ithas been doubted whether they were acquainted 
with the use of it for windows. Swinburne however, in describing 
Pompeii, says ‘ in the window of a bed-chamber some panes of glass 
are still remaining.—This would seem to decide the question ;—but 
they remain no longer. ‘The host was fond of conviviality, if we 
may judge from the dimensions of his cellar, which extends under 
the whole of the house and the arcades also; and many of the am- 
phore remain, in which the wine was stowed. It was here, that the 
skeletons of seven and twenty poor wretches were found, who took 
refuge in this place, from the fiery shower, that would have killed 
them at once, to suffer the lingering torments of being starved to 
death. 

“« It was in one of the Porticos, leading to the outward entrance, 
that the skeleton, supposed to be that of the master of the house, 
was found; with a key in one hand, and a purse of gold in the 
other. 

“So much for Pompeii.—I lingered amongst its ruins, till the 
close of evening; and have seldom passed a day, with feelings of 
interest so strongly excited, or with impressions of the transient na- 
ture of all human possessions so strongly enforced, as by the solemn 
solitudes of this resuscitated town.” (P. 182—188.) 


The collection in the Museo Borbonico affords a still more 
detailed amusement of the same kind. We cannot refrain from 
laying it before our readers. 


** Passed the morning in the Museo Borbonico ;—a magnificent 
establishment, containing rich collections of statues, pictures, and 
books.—Here too, are deposited the greater part of the curiosities 
found at Herculaneum and Pompeii, which were formerly at Portici. 
When the King was obliged to fly from Naples to Sicily, he took 
with him, from Portici, every thing that could be easily packed up; 
these articles have now been brought back, and are arranged in the 
Museo Borbonico. 

** Here you see—‘ the ancient most domestic ornaments, —the fur- 
niture,—the kitchen utensils,—the surgical instruments, the trinkets, 
&e. &c. of the old Romans. 

** This collection illustrates Solomon's apothegm, that there is no- 
thing new under the sun.—There is much that, with a little scouring, 
would scarcely appear old fashioned at the present day. ‘This is not 
surprising in many of the articles, considering that our makers of 
pottery, and tea urns, have been long busied in copying from these 
ancient models, But it is the same with other things; the bits of 
the bridles, the steel-yard, and scales for weighing, the lamps, the 
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dice, the surgeon’s probe, are all very much like our own. We 
seem to have improved principally upon the Romans, in hardware 
and cutlery. Their locks and keys, scissors and needles, are very 
clumsy articles, and their seals, rings, and necklaces, look, as if the 
had been made at the blacksmith’s forge. The toilets of the ladies 
too, were not so elegantly furnished with nick-nacks in those days; 
—we have specimens of the whole arrangement of their dressin 
tables, even to their little crystal boxes of essences and cosmetics. 
Their combs would scarcely compare with those which we use in our 
stables; and there is nothing that would be fit for a modern lady’s 
dressing case. We find nothing like knives and forks. 

“« The weight of the steel-yard is generally the head of an Emperor. 
There is asun-dial—the gnomon of which is the hinder part of a pig, 
with the tail sticking up, to cast the shadow. The tesserae, or tickets 
of admission to the theatres, are of ivory, and I remarked one, with 
the name of the poet AXschylus, written on it in Greek characters. 
The apparatus of the kitchen may be studied in all its details, through 
every variety of urn, kettle, and saucepan. The armory presents to 
us the very helmets, and breast-plates, and swords, with which the 
Romans gained the empire of the world; in a word, every thing here 
excites the liveliest interest, even to the tops, and play-things, which 

rove the antiquity of our own school-boy amusements ; but in these, as 
in other matters, the poverty of human inventionis strikingly displayed ; 
—for, whether we ride upon sticks, or play at odd and even, we find 
that we are only copying the pastimes of children, two thousand 
years older than ourselves ; 
** * Ludere par impar, equitare in arundine longa.’ 


In another quarter of the museum are collected those curiosities 
which, interesting as they are, as throwing light upon the manners of 
ancient times, are justly offensive to modern delicacy. The most ex- 
traordinary of these are, the ornaments and decorations of the Tem- 
ple of Isis, which will scarcely bear a detailed description.” (P. 188 
—191.) 

Our author makes a few observations on the political state of 
Naples, similar to those which had occurred to him with re- 
_ to the kingdom of Portugal. He remarks particularly on 
the great freedom of speech, on political subjects, which sur- 

rised him in an arbitrary government like that of Naples. 
rhe people, he says, seem full of discontent. ‘ [In the cottee- 
houses, restaurateurs, nay, even in the streets, you hear the most 
bitter invectives against the Government, and tirades against 
the Royal Family.” Events have proved him mistaken in sup- 
pene that all this murmuring would evaporate in talk. it 

as broken out into action, and a revolution in the state has 
been the consequence. But it remains to be seen whether there 
is integrity and wisdom enough in the Neapolitan mind to con- 
coct the dementia of a noble and permanent system of regulated 
liberty. The great danger of all these sevohaiiiiendy constitu- 
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tions, is that prurient es eoogee of legislation so natural to 
green statesmen, and that meddling and arr wee course 
which can consent to leave nothing to the guidance of events, 
and the gradual developement of experience ; and this danger 
is in exact proportion to the violence of the change, and the 
contrariet a strangeness of the circumstances in which the 
framers of the new order of things: find themselves placed, in 
reference to that, of which alone they have had any experience. 
The truth is, that no rapid transition was ever made from a state 
of arbitrary rule to one of political and moral freedom. The 
mind is neither theoretically nor practically prepared for it. In 
our own polity the march of improvement has been very gra- 
dual, on the best securities of which we can boast of our well 
tempered liberty and laws, are the slow product of time, often 
the result of unforeseen accidents and emergencies, regarded, 
perhaps at the moment of their occurring, as the sources of 
unequivocal evil. We have grown in wisdom and strength by 
@ course as natural as that in which our physical energies are 
ordained to expand to their perfection. But even with all our 
experienced sagacity, were the business of general reform, or 
any scheme for perfecting our political system, to be conven- 
tionally, and at once, undertaken by us, the probability is, that 
we should add a melancholy confirmation to the testimonies of 
history against the success of wholesale reforms, or wide and 
comprehensive changes. A revolution, when civilly effected, is 
usually the commencement of permanent disorder, tending to 
retard, rather than promote, the process of amelioration: but a 
revolution dictated by military force, as has been the unfortu- 
nate case of Portugal and Naples, has every analogy of history, 
every calculation of experience, every inference from the na- 
tural tendencies of human affairs, opposed to its turbulent pre- 
tensions. | 

The author has not forgotten the tomb of Scipio. He visited 
Torre del Patria ;—the ancient Liternum,—the retreat and the 
grave of that illustrious hero. The word ‘ Patria’ is still le- 
gible on the wall of a watch tower; but the tower is of modern 
construction, and therefore, as Mr. Matthews observes, affords 
only evidence of the tradition that this was the place of Scipio’s 
interment. It is to be lamented that the sanctity of the place 
has only its foundation in tradition, and that the historian has 
left us nothing but the vague statement of the retirement of 
the virtuous commander after his return from the war against 
Antiochus, to his country residence, the object of factious 
persecution, where he directed himself to be buried, “ mo- 
numentumque tbi wdificari, ne funus sibi in ingrata patria 
fieret.” 
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Our traveller’s remarks on the practice of gaming, a prac- 
tice universal at Naples, and encouraged by the state as yield- 
ing a considerable revenue, from the licences to qualify the 
gambling houses, are childish enough. He appears to consider 
it as a natural and universal passion, having its root in the 
heart, no age or sex being exempt from its influence. He is 
not very far, indeed, from finding an excuse for it in what he 
calls the tedium vite. He thinks also that the true game- 
ster is not actuated by any desire of gain, but by the genuine 
and independent love of the sport. Now all these, we think, are 
very gratuitous and idle reflections, having no support from ex- 
perience. The very term gaming, is only applicable to the 
case wherein gain, as the result of chance, or the reward of 
skill, is proposed to the appetite of avarice. The tedium vite 
we cannot suppose as general as Mr. Matthews would persuade 
us; and we cannot doubt that his reverend brother, to whom he 
dedicates this lively work, would tell him that those who take 
a proper view of the great designs of Providence in our crea- 
tion, and of the employment of the thoughts most appropriated 
and natural to a being of such incalculably important destinies, 
can experience nothing of this drowsy vacuity, or listless lei- 
sure, in the rapid course of a feverish existence, upon which an 
a Joy or pain is consequentially dependent. As long 
as the Neapolitans can endure the representation, by puppets of 
three feet high, of the ministry, persecution, crucifixion, and 
ascension of the Saviour, at a public theatre, or any thing in 
the same style, taste, or sentiment, we do not hesitate to pro- 
nounce them utterly incapable of any political arrangements 
for the maintenance of good government, sound liberty, or any 
wise or liberal plan of public improvement. Mr. Matthews 
gives us an account of one of these exhibitions on the Quay at 
Naples, to a crowded and admiring audience; and to us it is 
decisive of the moral and intellectual character of the people. 
It is not to be forgotten that at the time and place where the 
shocking mockery we have been mentioning is transacting, a 
scene of boisterous inanity, and vulgar clamour, such as, to 
use Mr. Matthews’s phrase, “ can scarcely be equalled in the 
world,” is going on. ‘ Tom Fool,” says the same gentleman, 
“is there in all his glory.” | 

Such is the thoughtless character of the great mass of human 
beings ; and so low, in particular, is Naples sunk by its social 
and political vices in the scale of sentiment and intelligence, 
that the transition which our traveller makes from the noise of 
the Quay, and the fooleries practised in the heart of the city 
to the Campo Santo, or place of public sepulture, did not 
strike us as at all abrupt, but rather im consistency with the 
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character of a people rendered insensible, by their superstitious 
levities and unrestrained indulgencies, to every delicate feeling, 
and enobling principle of our nature. The Campo Santo is 
about a mile and a half from the town gate ; within its walls 
are 365 caverns, one of which is opened every day for the re- 
ception of the dead, the great mass of whom, as soon as the 
rites of religion have been performed, are brought here for bu- 
rial ; “ there were fifteen cast in,” says Mr. Matthews, “ while we 
were there ; men, women, and children—without a rag to cover 
them ;—-it was a shocking sight ;—a mass of blood and garbage 
—for many of the bodies had been opened at the hospitals. 
Cock-roaches, and other reptiles, were crawling about im all 
their glory. Indifferent,” continues the writer, “as | feel to the 
fate of my own remains, Heaven grant, that I may at least rest 
and rot alone; and not be rene up in so horrible a human 
hash as this!” This interesting piece would not be well con- 
cluded did we omit to add, that while Mr. Matthews and his 
companions were making their reflections on the scene before 
them, some women were saying Ave Marias at the place for the 
souls of their friends, who, as soon as they saw the travellers, 
left their pious work, and began making their calculations upon 
some circumstances connected with them, as the number of 
their carriage, Xc. to direct them in the selection of lucky 
numbers in the lottery, then going forward in the city! 

Of a piece with these absurdities was the spectacle which 
the succeeding day,—the 19th March, a day of great solemnity, 
being the day before Good Friday, afforded them, of the King 
waiting upon a company of beggars at their meal, and after- 
wards washing their feet. All the higher classes were in mourn- 
ing, and the soldiers paraded with arms reversed, and muffled 
drums. His Majesty walked in procession, bare-headed, through 
the Toledo street, visiting the churches in his route, and kneel- 
ing before the images of the Virgin, who was, on this occasion, 
dressed in deep mourning. The reflection which the author - 
makes upon these observances, is just, as far as it goes ; but it 
goes most ignorantly far in stating the whole, or even the main, 
controversy between the Protestants and Catholics to be on the 
matter or multitude of rites and ceremonies. 


** Good-Friday.—Continuation of the mourning of yesterday.—lIt 
must be confessed, that there is much more of religious observance 
in Catholic, than in Protestant countries. Then comes the question, 
to what extent is it wholesome to encourage these outward observ- 
ances? If too much importance be given to them, there is danger 
that religion will stop there, and degenerate into a mere homage of 
rites and ceremonies, in the place of that homage of our hearis and 
lives, which the Christian religion requires of us. And this is the 
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objection, which we make against the Catholics. Again, if there be 
no attention paid to forms, there is danger that the substance may 
be lost sight of; and that a religion without any rites, will soon be- 
come no religion at all; and this, 1 apprehend, is the objection that 
the Catholics make against the Protestants. Both sides agree, that 
some ceremonial is necessary, and it is only a question of degree be+ 
tween them afterall. In determining this question of degree, it is not 
easy to lay downa rule that would be universally applicable, for it must 
vary, with the different characters and habits of different nations, an@ 
perhaps climate would not be without its influence, in regulating the 
standard of propriety. For example, the natives of the south seem to 
have an intuitive love of show and spectacle, which forms a strong 
contrast with the plain and simple babitudes of the northern nations. 
And this consideration ought perhaps to have made me more tolerant 
in my remarks on Catholic ceremonies abroad ;—for, I believe, that 
they may be less characteristic of the religion itself, than of the taste 
of the people.” (P. 218, 219.) 


The Museum at Portici consists principally of specimens of 
the paintings found at Pompeii, which, as our author says, are 
particularly interesting, as illustrative of the state of this art 
among the Romans, though, as he adds, it would be ridiculous 
to take the paintings on the walls of the houses of a provincial 
town, as the standard of their skill. 


“Tt is fair to suppose, that the taste of the ancients was as refined 
and fastidious in painting, as in the sister art of sculpture; and that 
the praises, which they have lavished upon Zeuxis and Apelles, would 
have been supported by their works, if these works had come down 
to us. 

** All traces of these great masters are lost; but, we know some 
of the most admired pieces of the latter were brought by Augustus 
to Rome; and Pliny’s descriptions, which do remain, seem to de- 
monstrate, that they must have been executed in a much higher 
style of finishing, and with a technical knowledge, that will in vain 
be sought in the painted walls of Herculaneum and Pompeii, Many 
of these, however, are designed with great taste, grace, and feeling; 
and, if we suppose that the works of Zeuxis and Apelles were as sue 
perior to these, as the Last Judgment, and the School of Athens, are 
to the painted walls of a modern Italian room, we shall probably not 
form too high an estimate of the excellence of the great masters 
of ancient art. One of the most elegant figures in this museum, 
is the picture of a female, with a pencil and tablets, in her hand, 
which they call Sappho. ‘The story of the picture is often plain, as 
in that of Orestes, Pylades, and Iphigenia, in the temple of Diana, — 
In another, there is an old woman selling Cupids to a young female, 
behind whom stands a sort of Duenna, in the attitude of advice and 
caution. The old retailer of loves holds a fluttering Cupid by the 
Wings, and has another in her cage. | 

“* We have also a specimen of their taste in caricature. A little 
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delicate chariot, that might have been made by the fairies’ coach- 
maker, is drawn by a parrot, and driven by a grasshopper. This is 
said to be a satirical representation of Nero’s absurd pretensions as a 
Singer and a Driver; for, Suetonius tells us he made his debut on 
the Neapolitan theatre. ‘ Et prodiit Neapolt primum : ibidem sepius 
et per complures cantavit dies.’ 

“ Here is a curious picture of a school-master’s room, with an un- 
happy culprit horsed on the back of one of his fellows; precisely as 
the same discipline is administered in many parts of England at pre- 
sent. 

«« Many articles, even of food, are to be seen, preserved in a char- 
coal state. There is a loaf of bread on which the baker’s name is still 
visible. 

“It is easy to recognise the different fruits and vegetables, corn, 
rice, figs, almonds, walnuts, beans, lentils, §c. They shew you also 
the remains of a woman, found among the ashes, the skull of which is 
still perfect; with the necklace and bracelets of gold, which she 
must have had on. Time has hardened the liquid shower which over- 
whelmed her, recording that she perished in the prime of youth, b 
the impression that remains of her beautiful bosom.” (P. 219—221.) 


After an excursion to Pestum, the splendid remains of which 
place left him prepossessed in favour of the superior elegance 
and grace of our gothic structures, (and with some distinc- 
tions, allowances, and qualifications, we do not stand at any 

reat distance from him in this opinion,) he returns again to 
Sone over the Pontine Marshes, in which part of his journey 


-we have no desire again to accompany him. After a short 


dlelay at Rome he renews his visit to Florence, towards which 
city he shapes his route through the beautiful vale of Terni. 
This day’s journey he describes as delightful. The scenery 
throughout this region is extremely rich and romantic, and 
abounding in the characteristic features of an Italian landscape, 
which in a singular manner combine the sublime with the beau- 
tiful. Among the rugged rocks around and about this valley, 
the ilex, the cypress, and the fir, commingled with the moun- 
tain ash, the acasia, the laburnum, and the pink-flowered judas 
tree, all in full blossom, gave a variety of tint, anda veneral 
richness to the prospect, not, says Mr. Matthews, to be found 
in an English landscape; and to consummate the surrounding 
beauty, the rays of the setting-sun were playing on the light 
foam of the cascade, and creating innumerable rainbows. The 
pleasure our traveller derived from the contemplation of this 


charming scenery was, as he tells us, destroyed by a troop of 


clamorous beggars ;—all terrestrial enjoyment is thus easy to 
be destroyed : our own, in reading this pleasin description, was 
put an end to by the story of the rapture of the painter Wilson 


on viewing this celebrated cascade, expressed by a disgusting 
and impious exclamation. 
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On arriving again at Florence, our author stops in his narra 
tion, to treat us with a series of remarks arising out of the 
scenes through which he had passed. They are not to be dep 
spised, though we have not room for their insertion ; we must, 
however, give him due credit for the sound English feelings 
with which he comments on the cavaliere servente rpg a 
system by which, as he properly sxyrenes it, “ the whole train 
of domestic charities, which an Englishman associates with 
the marriage state,” are banished from Italian society. We can 
not help extracting the following observations of Mr. Matthe 
on this odious and profligate part of Italian manners, as honour 
able equally to his discernment and his principles. 


“IT am afraid the morals of England will not derive much benefit, 
from familiarising our countrywomen to hear these connexions talked 
of, as they constantly are, without censure or re, te It would be 
impossible, however, to introduce the system into England, as it ex 
ists here. 

‘** Few Englishmen would be found to bear the yoke that is here 
imposed on a Cavaliere. An Italian, without pursuit or profession, 
may find in this philandering drudgery, a pleasant mode of employing 
his time ; but in England, politics and field-sports, would, if no better 
feelings or principles should oppose its introduction, be in themselves 
sufficient, to interfere with such a system of female supremacy. But 
though much may be feared from familiarity with vice, I would rather 
hope, that a nearer contemplation of its evil consequences, will in- 
duce them to cling with closer affection to the moral habits and inst 
tutions of their own country, where the value of virtue and fidelity is 
still felt, and appreciated as it ought to be ;—and to cultivate with in- 
creasing vigilance all those observances, which have been wisely set 
up as bulwarks, to defend and secure the purity of the domesti¢ 

| 


Sanctuary. 
“‘I remember, Fuller says—‘ Travel not beyond the Alps. Mr 
Ascham did thank God, that he was but nine days in Italy ; sional 
he saw in one city more liberty to sin, than in London he had eve 
heard of in nine years. That some of our gentry have gone thither 
and returned thence, without infection, I more praise God, than their 
adventure.’ If he entertained apprehensions for the gentry of his 
time, we may well feel anxiety for the ladies of our own, feeling as 
we must, that it is to the female virtues of England, we should look, 
not only for the happiness of our homes,—but also for the support of 
that national character, which has led to all our national greatness ;— 
for the character of a nation is ever mainly determined, by the in- 
stitutions of domestic life ;—and it is to the influence of maternal pre- 
cept and maternal example upon the mind of childhood, that all the 
best virtues of manhood may ultimately be traced.’”’ (P. 260—262.) 


Nothing is noted by our traveller worthy of detaining us, till 
he arrives at Venice, where he begins with a proper homage tg, 
the great square, “ rich, venerable, and magnificent,” observing; 


| 
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“¢he mixed breed ” of the cathedral, being between a 
mosque and a’ Christian ‘church, and passing a 
Wisparaging judgment on the famous horses, brought by Dan- 
Wolo, as the trophies of his conquest of Constantimople, and 
awhich have, after their visit to Paris, a resumed ‘their place 
‘over the portal of the great church. The remaiming observa- 
*ions which occur to him in this place are of no importance. At 
‘Verona, on his way to Milan, he stops only to notice ‘the am- 
itheatre, which by its comparison with the great coliseum of 
ome, serves to impress more strongly on the mind the vast 
‘seale of that august structure. 

At Milan all that is noticed is the noble street by which 
enter the city, the new cathedral of white marble, which ‘our 
traveller calls, properly enough, “ an ugly starmg thing,”—the 
Mint, the balance of which for verifying the com is so deli- 
‘cately constructed, that the hundredth part of a grain is suffi- 
cient to turn the scale,—the amphitheatre of nations, capable 
‘of containing 40,000 persons, the seats of which are cut out of 
‘the shelving bank, and are covered with living turf, and where 
are given, in imitation of the games of antiquity, Rare 
fétes, with horse and chariot races,—and Leonardo da Vinci’s 
famous picture of the last supper. As the Italian character 

been rendered interesting to this country by recent occur- 
rences, we will extract a short story which speaks well for 
the national probity as far as it goes. 


* « Breakfasted at a café adjoining my hotel. Some hours afterwards, 
jn an opposite quarter of the town, I missed my purse, containing 
about seventy Napoleons, which was all the money I had in the 
world. Remembering that I had taken it out at breakfast, I imme- 
diately set out on my return to the café; though with very little ex- 
pectation of recovering it.—As I walked along I bethought me of the 
physiognomy of the waiter, and drew the most unfavourable conclu- | 
fions from the knavish expression which I began to recollect in it; 
d then J arranged the best mode of conducting my queries, with a 
iew to arrive at the truth, in spite of the lies which I took it for 
granted, I should have to encounter. Upon entering the café how- 
ver, before I had spoken a word, he advanced. towards me, with my 
purse in his hand, saying—Ecco, Signore!’ (P. 301.) : 
~ From Milan the first stage of the traveller was to ‘Como, 
where he passed a day upon the lake, the scene of various in- 
terest in ancient and modern days. Mr. Matthews’s descrip- 
tion of it is short and pleasing. 


, The spot from which this noble lake is seen to most advantage, 
s from a point immediately opposite, the Fiume di Latte, a romantic 
little waterfall, which forms a succession of miniature cascades, from 
#height of several hundred’ feet, amongst the vineyards with which 
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the side of the mountain is planted. There is a spot opposite to this wae> 
terfall. from which you command a prospect of the whole scene, withouth 
the disadvantage of a bird’s-eye view. You: have the three branches, 
of the lake under your eye at once. The principal one extends; 
northward, inthe direction of Chiavena; with the mountains of V@é; 
Tellina and the Julian Alps. for its more distant boundary. Full . ite 
front is the Monte. Legnone, which though not ranking, as Eustace: 
ranks it, amongst the highest Alps, nor retaining its snows in summetye: 
is yet, from its bold rugged form, and its insulated position, one of¢ 
the grandest. and most commanding of them. ‘To the south you looky! 
upon the other two branches, leading to Leeco,and to Como. Thigy 
branch of the lake, from Menagio to Como, is of a very different: 
character. from the northern branch ;—and though it is very. beautifalj.’ 
and at once wild and highly cultivated;—with its banks studded wither 
villas and villages, yet it wants the grander features of the northerad 
prospect, At the villa Pliniana, the well, with its rustic masonry, cisit 
apparently in much the same state, as in Pliny’s time, whose des 
scriptive epistle is engraven on a tablet in the wall.’ (P. 303, 304s) 121 


As you journey from Milan, near Crevola, there lies on one, 
| side of the road a vast column of granite, wrought from’a- 
| neighbouring quarry, which, says Mr. Matthews, was on its, 
way to Milan to form a part of Napoleon’s triumphal arch, 
when the news of his reverses arrested its progress. It is per- 
haps, observes the writer with great elegance and feeling, in its! 
present situation, a more striking monument of fallen great-< 
ness than it would have been at Milan of prosperous ambi-:; 
tion. Our author does not forget to mtroduce a handsome: 
eulogium on liberty, on his passing the Swiss frontier, 
and expatiates with much animation on the verdant valleys.of» 
this fine country, as seen from the top of the hill by the vil-; 
lage of Simplon. The various pictures which Switzerland pre«»— 
sents have been so frequently drawn, and by such able handg;< 
that we shall not trouble our readers with much from our aue- 
thor on this part of his tour, The fatal accident at Martigny,’, 
is well explained and described in the following passage: » ~~ 
“ June 18th. Went to Martigny ;—to witness the dreadful effects’ 
of the late: inundation. The cause of this calamity was as: followsber 
Some months ago a glacier had fallen down in the valley of Bagnes ; 
choking up the course of a small river, and forming the head of what, 
in time became a very extensive lake. The inhabitants fearing,. thap,.. 
as the warm weather advanced, this dam might thaw and give way. 5 
had cut a gallery through the ice, to let off the water, by which, if. 
the dam had: remained firm a few days longer, the whole lake would® 
have been emptied without causing any damage. But, on Tuesday % 
the 16th the head of the lake gave way, and down came the waters* 
with a prodigious rush, sweeping all before them. If it had happened 
in‘the night, all'Martigny must have perished. Four handred houses 
were washed away a moment, as: you: knock . down) building:o8y 
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cards. The poor host of the Swan inn, who presided at the table 
dthéte where I dined on Sunday the 14th, was on Tuesday swallowed 
up: in an instant, in his own garden, and away went stables, car- 
ridges and horses, in all directions. Perhaps it was my good genius 
that whispered so constantly in my ear, to hasten to Lausanne; and 
who prevented my halting at Martigny, as 1 had once thought of doing, 
imorder to go from thence to Chamouny. If it were, I fear I am 
not so grateful to him, as I ought to be; for I would willingly have 
been a spectator of this dreadful visitation, even at the risk of being 
its.victim. A poor painter was in the valley of Bagne, sketching this 
very lake, at the time the dam gave way, and his escape was little less 
than a miracle: He has made a drawing of the perils that surrounded 
him. If he were a man of talent, such a scene ought to furnish him 
with materials for a picture of the Deluge, which has probably never 
been painted from nature. The scene at Martigny beggars descrip- 
tion—Ruin and havoc are every where, water seems to be a more 
dreadful agent even than fire in the work of destruction. The ope- 
ration of fire is at least gradual, and affords some chance of escape, 
but. water is a radical destroyer, and jumps at once to the conclusion. 
Some idea may be formed of the rapidity with which the work of 
démolition was effected, from the fact which is stated, that the water 
travelled at the rate of twenty miles an hour.” (P. 319, 320.) 

~Mr. Matthews in general moralizes very ill. Upon this ca- 
laity above-mentioned he remarks in terms of pompous in- 
anity, ‘“‘ What a passing world is this! and how foolish it is to 
fret and worry ourselves about the petty vexations of such a 
transient existence; at least, such is the lesson which the con- 
templation of a scene like that of Martigny preaches, with 
niore than the eloquence of words!” Reflections of fine 
sound, but certainly in no particular manner suggested by the 
seene of Martigny. An accident of an extraordinary nature, 
arid of rare occurrence, proves nothing with respect to the ge- 
neval condition of the subject affected, and tends no more to 
illustrate the shortness of human life, or the precarious tenure 
by which it is held, than a scene of carnage on a field where a 
battlé has been fought. The truth is, that not an hour passes 
without reminding us of our last great change, and of its rapid, » 
though unseen, approach; and he that has his eyes and thoughts 
awake to the significant warnings by which at each step he is 
admonished, will not want such events as that of the inunda- 
tion at Martigny, to remind him of the lubricity of life and its 
ppssessions,—the green proves of his friends and acquaintance, 
yonns as well as old, will sufficiently inculcate the sad, but sa- 

yiary lesson. In the passage we have just extracted, Mr. Mat- | 
thews talks of his good genius, and of his obligations of gra- 
tutude to him for preventing his halting at. Martigny. Now 
wath. respect to this nondescript invisible counsellor, we think 
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Mr. Matthews over-rates his obligations; for if he is the 
prompter of our author’s moral and religious reflections, what- 
ever he may have done towards saving him from a physical 
drowning, bi has left him at times half-merged in a miserable. 
swamp of moral sterility. We wish we could have found in his 
book something more of that learning and depth of feeling to’ 
which the thoughts of a man of so precarious a constitution as 
our travelling invalid should naturally be directed. We are 
next transported by Mr. Matthews to the Mont St. Bernard, 
the convent on which is situated about 8000 feet above the level 
of the sea, and is the highest habitable spot in Europe. It 
was over this mountain that Buonaparte proceeded with his 
60,000 men, with whom he afterwards fought the battle of Ma-. 
rengo. 

‘“¢ He halted two hours at the convent, and forbad the soldiers to 
enter or disturb the retreat of the monks. Near this place was the 
spot where his life was saved by his guide. Buonaparte passed on 
without noticing the obligation at the time,—but on his return from 
the victory of Merengo, he sent for the man, and presented him with 


a purse of sixty Napoleons. The guide still lives and is called Buo- 
naparte.”” 


-Mr. Matthews of course tells this story upon the authorit 
of report, and we know how easily such reports are circulated, 
and how readily they are credited by a certain class of politi- 
cians. But if true, the anecdote is of little avail to the general 
character of the man; the motive would have been less equi- 
vocal had the reward immediately followed the service; and at 
best all that a few insulated acts of apparent generosity prove 
with respect to one whose life has been a tissue of tyranny, 
rapine, and insatiate ambition, is this, that with moral discern- 
ment to perceive the grace and lustre of good actions, the prin- 
ciples upon which they depend have found no welcome or home 
in his selfish bosom. 

From the mountain of St. Bernard, the route to Lausanne is 
by Vevay, where the traveller halted, and from thence crossed . 
the lake to Meillerie, attesting the accuracy of Rousseau’s de- 
scription, which he favours us with from the original. The pas- 
sage is descriptively powerful, but one is sorry to see in our 
author something like approbation of the political cant of that 
sentimental knave against government, and taxes. In speaking 
of the social habits of Lausanne, we have an amusing specimen 
of this tourist’sconception of the proper way of spending the 
Sunday. We will present to our grave readers the passage to — 
which we allude, which perhaps will supply them with an ad- — 
ditional confirmation, if any can be wanting, of the sort of 
moral and religious merchandize which these jaunting gentle- 
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men, whether travelling for health or entertainment, are apt to 
import into this country. 


- The religion of Lausanne is Calvinistic ;—but though we are so 
near the head-quarters of * Brother Jack,’—there are no symptonis of 
that mortifying and ascetic spirit, which so often distinguishes the 
followers of Calvin. 

«“ To instance, for example, the observance of Sunday. Ever 
body goes to church ; and so sacred is the period considered which 
is consecrated to public worship, that it would be an offence of which 
the police would take cognizance, to disturb the streets, even b 
driving your carriage through the town, during the time of divine ser- 
vice. 

‘“‘ But, the offices of worship at an end, the leisure hours of the 
day are devoted to rational recreations;—and if Sunday be distin- 

uished at all, it is by a more than ordinary cheerfulness and gaiety. 
Rusic and the common domestic amusements proceed as usual, with- 
out any apprehensions that the recording angel is noting these things 
down as abominations. Sunday, in short, is kept without any of that 
gloomy formality, which seems to be thought by some, essential to 
piety,—it is regarded rather as a feast than a fast,—being the day, de- 
dicated to the preaching of that gospel, which brought § glad tidings 
of great joy to all people.’ 

‘** The difficulty in this, as in other cases, is to preserve a just me- 
dium ; to remember the purposes for which the Sabbath was instituted. 
and ‘ made holy,’ without falling into the sour severities which were 
first introduced by the Puritans,—a sect that seems to have borne 
some affinity to the Pharisees of old, who reproached even the Sa- 


viour of the world, with being ‘ a Glutton and a Wine-bibber.”? (P. 
330, 331.) 


So that it appears that all that the Lord of Heaven and earth. 
has. to do with the Lord’s day is merely to receive the homage 
ot, Divine service at church, and all beyond this is usurpation 
on his part. According to this writer, the whole day is not to 
be kept holy; and the scriptural injunction must be taken with 
reference to that fractional part only which is required to be 
spent inchurch. The rest of the day was never meant, accord- 
ing to him, to be the season of sober recollection, pious dis- 
course, and family instruction, but “ shodid be distinguished 
by more than ordinary cheerfulness and gaiety.” Music and 
diversion are to proceed as usual, while a very facetious sort 
of angelic personage, to whose acquaintance our traveller has 
been introduced by the reverend author of Tristram Shandy, 
looks on with good humoured complacency. We would, how- 
ever, with great deference to Mr. Matthews, suggest whether, 
as he liberally and candidly admits the full title of Almighty 
God to an aliquot part of that day which, by a puritanical 
mistake in the quantum, used to be considered as, wholly dedi-. 
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cated to HIM, and to the search into HIS Scriptures, he does 
not apprehend the possibility of some encroachment upon the 
portion or stint thus assigned to the Creator; and whether 
there might not be some danger of sacrificing the te 
of the service, the confessional part for instance, if it happene 
to clash with some mirth-inspiring song, or break in upon an 
innings at cricket ; and might it not be very likely, we put this 
rather to the reverend brother of our author, to whom he in- 
scribes his publication, that the best sermon that could be 
preached upon the duties of self-examination and repentance, 
would fail in keeping the congregation together, while other 
employments, such as Mr. Matthews recommends, were waiting 
to be performed—the feast, the music, and the whole train of 
diversions comprised under the liberal denomination of “ ra- 
tional recreations.” What becomes of the strait gate and narrow 
way that in our Saviour’s own view of these matters leadeth 
unto life? and who would not rather accompany the agreeable 
tourist, who has discovered that the journey to Heaven is like 
his own progress through laughing luxurious Italy ;—a gay 
a sometimes through golden bowers of paradisaical 
oveliness, sometimes amidst porticos and baths, saloons and 
theatres, where 
“ Revelry, and dance, and shew, 
Suffer no syncope nor solemn pause,”’ 

except perhaps during the hours of office on a Sunday, in 
which it is agreed by our kind-hearted moralist the business of 
God and the soul may be attended to. We will conclude our 
remarks upon Mr. Matthews’s view of the Sunday rather as a 
holiday, than a holy day, as a day to be divided between psalms 
and madrigals, kneeling and capering, confessions and jubilees, 
with referring our readers to the opinion of another travelled 
man, the late Horace Walpole, who in a part of that profligate 
correspondence which the British Review has more than once 
taken in hand, contends for the propriety of making hay on the 
Sabbath, and thus converting it into a working day, between 
which opinions we shall leave others to settle the controversy, 
while in the mean time we shall endeavour to stand at an equal 
distance from both by considering this blessed season as be- 
longing neither to work nor play, but to the great end for 
which we were born into this world—the preparation for a hap- 
prer and a better. 

_ Mr. Matthews’s politics appeat to be of the liberal sort; he 
is mightily fond of every body’s having every thing, so long as 
he himself has enough: he is extremely full of eutopian bene- 
volence. In the sed from Bern to Thun, he passes through a 


beautiful country, which exhibits, he says, comfortable symp- 
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toms of the general distribution of property. As our author 
has caused the word general to be printed in italics, we presume 
that word to be very significant, and that under it may be 
couched some secret known only to himself and others equall 
illuminated, whereby property may be kept at a level throughout 
a whole community, in spite of all the inequalities of strength, 
intellect, industry, and prudence to be found among the indi- 
viduals that compose it. ‘ Every village has its public walk; 
and wherever there is a fine view or a shady tree you will find 
a public bench where you may rest and enjoy yourself without 
being afraid of an action of trespass.” We are apprehensive 
that Mr. Matthews, with his implements of mensuration in his 
hands for an agrarian division of the lands of this country, 
could never accomplish this beneficial arrangement as to walks 
and benches. He might indeed, with large property in his 
own possession, make the public a present of shady trees, 
and benches, but he could not ensure their continuance a 
single night: his trees and seats would probably be exchanged 
for steel traps and spring guns, as soon as his woods and 
fences, and orchards and gardens, had felt the full conse- 
qaapers of his courtesy to the public. We are afraid Mr. Mat- 
thews has a hankering after some state of unattainable bliss 
which no form of human government, of which the world has 
had experience, can conferon man. From many parts of his 
volume we should suspect him of a strong predilection for a 
polity founded upon the doctrine of equality and unrestrained 
freedom; but when the question is fairly before him, his good 
sense, and academical acquaintance with history, compel him 
to relinquish the point, to admit the triumph of practice over 
theory, and even to doubt the safety of trying the virtues of 
the great specific—universal suffrage, and annual elections. 

In the route from Schwytz to Art, our traveller passed the 
valley of Goldau, “‘ the fatal scene of the terrible ecroulement of 
the mountain of the Rossberg ; which, in the year 1806, slipped 


from its foundations. This overwhelming catastrophe swal-_ 
lowed up, in a moment, five of the most industrious villages in. 


Switzerland, with some hundreds of their inhabitants, and a 


party of unfortunate travellers: the moving masses which came | 


thundering down are described as being a league in length, 
1000 feet in breadth, and 200 feet high; which in a few minutes 


converted this once cheerful and populous valley into a shape-_ 


less chaos of rocks and desolation.” 


The visit to the valley and mountains of Chamouni, is over 
“emg so familiar to our readers, that we shall pass it in sI- 
ence. Stationers’ clerks, and milliners’ apprentices, have all 
ascended Montanvers, and perambulated the Mer de Glace, so 


| 
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well compared by Coxe, to “a raging sea suddenly frozen in 
the midst of a storm.” | 
Mr. Matthews returned by way of Lyons, where he arrived 
on the 28th Sept. 1818.—A city full, as he says, of Buona- 
artists, notwithstanding the recollections of Collot d’Herbois, 
Kouché, and Chatier; and such being the bias of their political 
feelings, it can give us no umbrage to be told that England 
and Englishmen are odious among them. Nothing is noticed 
here except the great hospital, the cleanliness and comfort of 
which is properly commended. The journey of our traveller, 
indeed, through France produced but little of entertainment to — 
himself, and less to his readers. ‘The following are his first im- 
pressions as he advances into the country. 


‘¢ The more I see of France, the less am I able to understand how 
it has gained the title of J. belle France. The phrase cannot cer- 
tainly refer to picturesque beauty, of which no country has less to 
boast. Perhaps this deficiency may in some measure account for the 
utter want of taste for the beauties of nature, in the English sense 
of that phrase, which is so remarkable a feature in the French cha- 
racter. 

‘© A Frenchman cannot understand the feeling, that is delighted 
with the contemplation of picturesque beauty ; it is as unintelligible 
to him, as the pleasure of music to a man, who has no ear. | 

“ His beau ideal of landscape is that, which produces the greatest _ 
quantity of corn, wine, and oil. He will indeed chatter about les 
belles horreurs of a Swiss scene, but, the very terms he uses, prove 
how incapable he is of communing with nature, and interpreting the 
language she speaks, in the sublime scenes, which she there ad- 
dresses to the imagination. 

“4th. La belle France grows dirtier and dirtier. Sunday is no sab- 
bath here. All the shops are open, and every thing goes on as usual, 


Even the butchers are at work, elbow-deep, in their horrid occupas 
tion.” (P. 378, 379.) 


If this was the impression of our author as to physical 
France, he appears to have seen and heard enough of its moral 
condition to justify him in even more contempt for it than he 
seems altogether to have entertained. It is thus he describes 


some of the characteristic atrocities of their revolutionary 
warfare. 


‘We halted at night at Montelimart. 

‘6th. Near Montelimart was the Chateau de Grignan, where Ma- 
dame de Sévigné fell a victim to maternal anxiety, and was buried 
in the family vault. The Chateau was destroyed during the fury 
of the Revolution, and the leaden coffins in the vaults presented too 
valuable a booty to be spared by the brutal ruffians of those days. 
The body of Madame de Sévigné had been embalmed, and was found 
in a state of perfect preservation, richly dressed ;—but no respect 
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was paid to.virtue even in the grave; every thing, even to the dress, 
she wore, was pillaged and taken away; and the naked corpse left to 
mingle, as it might, with its native dust. 

«‘ This unnatural war with the dead is one of the most revolting 
features of the French revolution. What must be the character of 
that people, who could find gratification in rifling the sanctuary of the 
tomb, and who, carrying their enmity beyond the grave, could glut 
their brutal and cowardly revenge, in offering insults to the defence- 
less remains, of the most illustrious characters in the history of their 
country? No respect was paid to rank, or sex, or virtue; and this 
was not a solitary outrage, committed at a single place, but the gene- 
ral practice throughout France.—A fellow passenger tells me that he 
saw the body of Laura the mistress of Petrarch, exposed to the most 
brutal indignities, in the streets of Avignon. It had been embalmed, 
and was found ina mummy state, of a dark brown colour. It was the 
same every where; and the best, and the worst of the Bourbons, 
Henry 1V., and Louis XI., were exposed to equal indignities, nor 
could the deeds of Turenne himself protect his corpse from the pro- 
fanation of these ferocious violators. All the cruelties committed upon 
the living, during the reign of blood and terror, will not stamp the 
French name with so indelible a stain, as these unmanly outrages upon 
the dead ;—the first may find some palliation, weak as it is, in the 
party rage, and political animosity, of an infuriated populace. But 
what can be urged in extenuation of the last? it is worse than the fury 
of the beasts; for of the Lion, at least we are told, that he ‘ preys 
not upon carcases.’? (P. 382—384.) 


The journey to Montpellier affords but little interest. Lan- 
guedoc has nothing of the picturesque : no meadows, no cattle, 
no fences but stone walls, and no trees but the olive, which 
has no beauty of growth or foliage. Of the wretchedness and 
dirt of the habitations and provisions, we have the following 
humourous specimen. 


“ The kitchen of a village inn in Languedoc is enough to damp the 
strongest appetite. I wished for the pencil of Wilkie at Remoulins, a 
little village where we breakfasted this morning. While the host, who 
played as many parts as Buskin in the farce, was killing the devoted. 
fowl, his cat ran away with the sausages intended to garnish it; 

r Chanticler was laid down to finish his death-song as he could, 
while the host pursued puss to her retreat, which was so well chosen, 
that a third of the sausages were gone before he discovered her. Pass’ 
however paid dearly for it in the end, for in endeavouring to make her 
escape under a dvor, the aperture was so small that her hinder legs and 
tail were left on the hither side of it, upon which mine host wreaked: 
his vengeance, by stamping most unmercifully. At last we sat down. 
to Grimalkin’s leavings, and though the landlord had no ‘ appliances: 
and means’ to help him, nor-scarcely a stick of wood with which tov 
make a fire, he did contrive, somehow or other, to furnish a very tole- 
rable breakfast; and ‘this seems to be the great merit:of. French cooke 
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-ery,—that it can make something out of nothing. Moliere observes 
that any body can dress a dinner with money and materials, and if a 
professed cook cannot do it without, his art is not worth a farthing.” 
(P. 385, 386.) 


When at Montpellier, Mr. Matthews is surprised at the cha- 
racter it has acquired for the salubrity of its air. He complains 
much of the constant prevalence of its sharp and biting winds. 
The place was peculiarly dull. It was vacation, and all the 
lecture rooms were shut. Our author therefore takes occa- 
sion to fill out his pages with a tedious account of the mode 
of electing deputies for the departmept, a general conside- 
ration of the arguments for and against a property tax, and 
a dissertation upon the treatise of Buffon sur la Pathak des 
Animaux, which treatise, as to the view which it takes of the 
passion of love, stripping it of all its sentiment, and all its re- 
finement, he reprobates with proper English disgust. Mr. Mat- 
thews visits the important cities of Toulouse, Bourdeaux, and 
lastly Paris, before his return, places with which every summer 
traveller is now familiar; we shall therefore now feel ourselves 
at liberty to part company with him. We finish with an ex- 
tract of the account of two trials at the assizes at Toulouse. 


‘«‘ Attended the assizes. A prisoner was brought up for horse- 
stealing. The president of the court, and three other judges were 
resent, dressed in robes of scarlet, but without any flowing horse- 
hair on their heads. The Procureur Général, or public accuser on 
the part of the crown, in the same costume, sat at the same table 
with the judges, and so close to the jury, that he was continually com- 
municating with them in an under tone, and even during the defence, 
he from time to time suggested something aside to them, as it seemed, 
to do away the impression of what was urged in the prisoner’s favour. 
The jury consisted of the principal inhabitants of Toulouse, and of the 
professors of the university. The whole court seemed to consider 
themselves as pitted against the poor devil at the bar. The president 
acted throughout as counsel against him ; and even his manner, in the 
frequent cross-examination to which he made the prisoner submit, was 
what in England would be called unfeeling and indecent. Though 
the charge involved so serious a punishment, the judges and Monsieur 
le Procureur seemed to think it a very facetious circumstance, and 
laughed heartily, when the culprit aided his own conviction by some 
ill-considered answer, 
**« Even the jury, and the spectators, seemed to be without any 
feelings of sympathy for the accused, and the address of his counsel 
was not listened to with a decent attention by any body ; though it 
ought to be added in their excuse, that the address was a villanously 
stupid one. I could not help being shocked at the apparent want of 
fair play in the whole procedure. — , , . 
‘* The spirit of equality, which pervades every thing in France smee 
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-the revolution, seems to have found its way into the courts of Jus- 
tice, in some of their observances, and in these instances at least, 
we cannot condemn its influence. The prisoner and the witnesses are 
accommodated with seats, not as matter of favour, but as matter of 
right ; and the witnesses give their evidence sitting. This is surely 
nothing more than just, it is a sufficient evil that a man, without any 
fault of his own, should be liable to the inconvenience of attending 
as a witness, without being subjected to the additional punishment ot 
standing up in a witness-box, during an examination of as many hours, 

_as it may please the counsel to inflict upon him. 

‘«¢ The witness is not sworn upon the Bible; but he holds up his 
hand, and to the charge of the president, ‘ Vous jurez, sans haine, et 
‘sans crainte, de dire la vérité, toute la vérité, et rien que la vérité,’ 
he answers, ‘ Je le jure.’ 

‘«‘ No evidence was taken down, and the summing up of the judge 
was only a recapitulation of the proofs against the prisoner. 

«« The jury always retire to deliberate, and bring in their verdict, in 
writing. 

a The prisoner was found guilty, and sentenced to five years’ im- 
prisonment. 

«29th. Assizes again.—A very interesting trial of a man for shoot- 
ing at another, with an intent to kill him. Before the commencement 
of atrial, the names of the witnesses are called over, and they are 
then sent out of court, that one may not hear the evidence of the 
other. The President, opened the case to the jury. The proof was 
defective ; at least, it was a very nice case, as to the identity of the 
man; and yet, one of the questions of the Procureur Général to the 
prisoner, in a cross-examination, in aid of the proof against him was, 
“are you possessed of a gun?’!!! No evidence was taken down. 
When the evidence closed, the Procureur General spoke in support 
of the prosecution ; the prisoner’s counsel then spoke in his defence; 
and lastly the President summed up, remarking, in this instance, upon 
what had been advanced on both sides, but still it was the speech of 
an advocate against the prisoner, in which character the French judge 
seems to consider himself. In the course of this trial, the President 
examined the witnesses for the prosecution, as to the character of the 
prisoner, in this sort of way. 

** Do you know any thing of the prisoner’s character ? 

“* Have you ever heard any thing against him? 

“* Do you think it likely from what you know of him, that he would 
commit the crime with which he is charged?” (P. 432—435.) 


We have now done with Mr. Matthews, who, it must be ac- 
knowledged, with little effort of understanding, has, by dint of 
lively observation and a certain playfulness of allusive descrip- 
tion, furnished an entertaining volume of his travels through 
countries and places where it would be difficult to place one’s 
foot out of the tracks worn by Englishmen. He has told us 
little new, and refreshed what is old with little of new remark ; 
but he has placed before us many accurate and striking pic- 
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tures of foreign manners, and done much by the fidelity of his 
narratives towards inducing sensible Englishmen to cherish an 
increased attachment for their homes, their liberties, and their 
laws. 


Arr. XIIL—A Catechism of the Evidences of Christianity: 
which may be used as a Sequel to the Catechism of the Church 
of England; and supply shoxt Answers to some common Ob- 
gections. In two Parts. By Richard Yates, D.D. 8va. 
pp. 26. Rivingtons. London. 1820. 


Dr. YATES has always commanded our attention by the pe- 
culiar adaptation of his publications to the exigencies of the 
juncture. His “ Church in Danger” was much considered b 
us when it made its appearance some years ago, and to that 
publication we still turn with gratitude, as having been, we have 
reason to believe, very instrumental in exciting the attention 
of the nation to the urgent necessity for providing room for 
Christian worship, in some proportion to the zeal displayed in 
increasing the number of Christian worshippers, and to the 
rapid increase in the population of the country. The present 
publication is in pursuance of the same principles, and in fur- 
therance of the same excellent purposes, as those by which Dr. 
Yates’s former exertions were characterized, and we earnestl 
hope it may be attended, if the view we entertain of it be just, 
with the same success. 

Whether the work in question be well imagined as proper to 
form a sequel to the Catechism of the Church of ae may 
admit of two opinions. We are ourselves clearly of opinion 
that the topics, and more particularly the style and reasonin 
of the work, is such as to raise it far above the imhodiabed 
capacity of the very young, and to make it necessary to its 
utility as an instrument of early instruction, that the preceptor 
should be at hand to dilate as well as eee the short and 
pregnant proofs which are there collected and arranged. 

s a summary of the great and prevailing grounds for 
our belief in the blessed Gospel,—as calculated to assist the 
memory and fortify the conviction of the better informed,—as 
ponun out a course of instruction to be adopted by such 

eads of families as feel their Christian responsibility,—as a ma- 
nual for those who love to meditate on the gracious means by 
which God has thought fit to testify himself to his creatures,— 
as an antidote against that wavering faith, which, owing to the 
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gcantiness of means and opportunities of examination in this 
world of aavapas care and trouble, accompany so many to 
their graves, we ook upon this little work as a valuable pre- 
sent to all classes of the community ;—as ingeniously contrived 
to avert some part of the peril of the present awful crisis, and 
as, in every respect, worthy of the reputation and character of 
its estimable author. 

The summing up in the xviith section affords a sort of index 
to the topics treated of in the form of question and answer 
through the book. It thus proceeds : 


« § XVII. Q.—What is the result and consequence of this ex- 
amination of the Evidences of the Gospel ? | 

«¢ 4,—That we are arrived at an assurance of the Truth and Cer- 
tainty of the Gospel, sufficiently full and satisfactory to convince any 
candid and reasonable enquirer. 

*¢ We find the Gospel supported by a body of Testimony the most 
ample and invulnerable: by Oral Tradition flowing in public establish- 
ments from its origin to the present time: by an unbroken chain of 
Written Evidence: by Prophecies fulfilled, and fulfilling under our 
own personal observation: by Miracles arresting the attention of 
astonished and admiring multitudes: by an unequalled and successful 
Progress and Establishment in opposition to the greatest possible 
difficulties, and the utmost possible discouragement: by the attesta- 
tion of the noble Army of Martyrs, generously despising tortures and 
death, and sealing with their blood the record of the doctrine which 
they taught: and by the confirmed Belief of men most enriched with 
intellect, and most adorned with learning ; of Newton, and Locke, and 
Hale, and Milton, of the wise and good in all ages of the Church 
during eighteen hundred years. 

“© On such a vast, such a comprehensive, such a daily increasing 
mass of evidence are the Truth and Certainty of the Gospel founded.” 
—(p- 19.) 


We will add another extract, which will illustrate the neces- 
sity, the efficacy, and the proper spirit and objects of prayer. 

**§ XV. Q—What are the proper means of investigating the evi- 
dences of the Gospel, and giving them a due influence on our Reason 
and our Will in the establishment of a Christian belief ? 

‘¢ A,—The employment of the same diligence, earnestness and at- 
tention as the ‘ children of this world’ use in regard to their properties, 
their health, and their life: a serious examination of all the documents 
and authorities relating to the subject, and in all points of doubt and 
difficulty, a candid solicitation of assistance from minds more informed 
than our own. 


* @.—In regard to the Gospel, what particular Means do these 
general directions resolve themselves into ? 7 
“« A.—A serious, attentive, and unremitting study of the Sacred 
Scriptures, with an humble and earnest desire to know the Will of 
God, in order to perform it; a devout and regular attendance upon 
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the Public Worship and Ordinances of the Church; application, upon 
all requisite occasions, for the advice of the ‘ Minister of God’s Hol 
Word,’ or of other pious and well informed Christians ; and, above all, 
fervent and daily Prayer for the Assistance of the Holy Spirit to ‘ di- 
rect, sanctify, and govern,’ all our humble but earnest endeavours. 

“ § XVI. Q—You say that above all things Prayer is necessary 
to the attainment of Gospel Belief; but, if God be uniform and im- 
mutable in his perfections ; infinitely removed from all ‘ variableness 
or shadow of turning;’ ‘ kind to the unthankful and the evil ;’ ‘ know- 
ing our necessities before we ask ;’ and governing the Universe by an 
omnipotent and unchanging Providence, are not Prayers unnecessary if 
not improper ? 

‘© 4,—Unassisted Reason may have doubts and difficulties on this 
subject ; but as Christians we found the duty of Prayer on the express 
Command of God himself; it is certainly reasonable that the Almighty 
Author of Nature should dispense his favours upon conditions agree- 
able to his own divine will: and God hath promised to grant Spiritual 
Blessings upon the condition of our praying for them with fervent 
sincerity: ‘ask and ye shall receive that your joy may be full.’ Our 
own best interests therefore urge the performance of this duty: and 
the permission thus to address the Supreme Majesty of Heaven, the 
Almighty Creator and Governor of the Universe, is the most exalted 
Privilege of our nature ; and experience fully verifies its benefit and 
value to us. 

““ Q.—Why is prayer absolutely necessary to the formation of 
Christian belief, and Christian obedience ? 

‘« 4.—Because Prayer is the very soul and vital principle of the 
christian life. Prayer is the support and nourishment of all our chris- 
tian duties. Without Prayer every christian grace will wither and 
die: like plants without moisture, or the body without food. For our 
benefit therefore Prayer is commanded in the Scriptures. Prayer has 
been ever practised by Patriarchs and Prophets, by Apostles and 
Martyrs; and is now practised by every one, who, confirmed in the 
christian Faith, hopes to partake of the christian Reward.” —(17, 18.) 


Dr. Yates has properly set out with showing the necessi/y 
for a revealed religion, the point at which the presumptuous 
mind of man is apt to make its first stand. His positions on 
this head are very short, but they are strong nd pithy, and 
admit of being fairly drawn out into such arguments as would 
show how little reason has been able to do on this subject for 
man—that revelation is not only a republication, and an exter- 
nal institution of natural religion; that it has not only given to 
the religion of nature the stamp and sanction of Wivine au- 
thority ; that it has not only so proved natural religion, as if to 
it had been its only design; that it has not only esta- 

lished the great doctrines of a future state, and the necessity 
of repentance, and by establishing a visible church erected 
these doctrines on permanent foundations ; that, in short, it has 
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not, only promulged, the religion, of natare,, and promulged it 
-with.authority throwing new light upon it, introducing it with 
circumstances of new and peculiar advantage, and connecting 

--it with a visible church, and' thereby giving it consistency, per- 
manency, and stability, but furthermore that it has offered 
truths to us notdiscoverable by reason ; and that it has communi- 
‘cated a new and peculiar dispensation, carried on y the me- 
‘diation of persons new to mankind, the Son and the Spirit, for 
the recovery of the world from a state of ruin. Such, we think, 
is the obvious commentary upon the short answers given to the 
first queries in this little book. And we are of opinion, that 
if Dr. Yates’s book be interleaved, it will be very easy and 
pleasant for the young student to add from his own reading and 
reflection a sort of commentary like that of which we have here 
given a specimen. 

Thus again, on the same subject of the specific necessity of 
revealed religion, we are reminded by Dr. Yates that we 
perceive by the light of reason and experience, that the natural 
consequences of a crime cannot be.averted by the sorrow of a 

repentant offender, but that the Gospel, under this irremedi- 
able condition in which nature and reason have left us, comes to 
our succour, and consoles us by the assurance that upon our 
earnest repentance we may expect pardon through the merits 
and mediation of Jesus Christ, and faith in those merits and 
that mediation; the young student may note also, that eve 
day’s observation shows him that people ruin their fortunes b 
extravagance, or incur the penalties of the civil laws; in whic 
eases sorrow, and even reformation, are frequently found una- 
vailing to restore them to their former condition: that as this 
is obviously the case under God’s natural government of the 
world, there was nothing to forbid the supposition, that it 
might also be the case under the most perfect moral govern- 
ment of God;—that it appears by the general prevalence of 
propitiatory and expiatory sacrifices throughout the heathen 
world, that this was the general apprehension of mankind ;— 
that to clear up these doubts, Revelation comes to our relief; 
confirms the fearful suggestions of our nature concerning the con- 
poe, Fa of our wickedness, if things were left to themselves, 
and their natural and moral tendencies; supposes the world in 
a state of ruin, and teaches us, authoritatively, that the rules of 
Divine government are such as that they wal not admit of par- 
don directly upon repentance, or by the sole efficacy of it; but 
also teaches us, at the same time, that God is as compassionate 
as he is just:towards his creatures; and has of his infinite good- 
ness provided that there should be an interposition to prevent 
the destruction of human-kind; teaches also the manner of this 
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of our Saviour exerted this remedial efficacy, is among the 
hidden things of God; that no one has any claim to further 
knowledge; that we are permitted to know me for this pre- 
sent life; that we are thankfully to receive the benefit, aan to 
perform the conditions of it in grateful silence, | 

On the obscurities and difficulties which to a certain degree, 
and in certain respects, attend upon the Gospel dispensation, 
and the study of the Holy Scriptures, Dr. Yates has comprised, 
in a short series of questions and answers much salutary and 
sound illustration, which we cannot abstain from laying before 
our readers : : 


“¢ I. Q.—If the Gospel be necessary to the happiness of all to 
whom it is proposed, ought not its evidence to be so clear and demone 
strative as to preclude all doubt and uncertainty ? 

“ 4.—No: if it were to be so, it would totally change the nature and 
condition of man: the present order of things is a state of probation 
and moral improvement: before man are placed Life and Death, 
Happiness and Misery: for the attainment of the one and the avoid- 
ance of the other he is to determine and to act upon the exercise of . 
his rational faculties. Both the Reason and the Will must unite to 
form that belief or faith which the Gospel requires. Ample and suffi- 
cient evidence is given to satisfy and to guide a reasonable mind: 
upon such evidence a willing, and therefore a virtuous, obedience may 
be founded. If the possibility of doubt was removed, our reason would 
be useless: no ability either of choosing, of taking or of neglecting, 
would remain: and man, no longer a Free Agent, could only practise 
a compelled obedience; as we are compelled to acknowledge two 
and two make four, and that darkness is different from light. 

“ § II. Q.—Do the obscurities and difficulties which occur in the 
ry roa it an unsafe guide, and unworthy to be called the Word 

od? 

“« A.—Certainly not: because obscurities and difficulties are natu- 
rally to be expected in such ancient records; and in the histories of 
nations, in manners, customs, and circumstances, very dissimilar from 
ourselves. 

‘‘ It is reasonable also to suppose that some difficulties may be per 
mitted to remain in a Divine Kevelation for the purpose of exercising 
our judgment, without putting such a decided and overwhelming force 
upon the will as would deprive man of that Voluntary Agency which 
constitutes virtue. More ung when every candid and dispas~ 
sionate enquirer will find, that all things absolutely necessary to be 
known, are clearly and plainly rivaled ; and that no member of the 


Church who studies the Bible can be ignorant of the terms of Salva- 
tion, but by a willing and therefore a culpable negligence. 

“ ¢§ III. Q—Is it reasonable to make the Mysteries of the Gospel 
an occasion of Unbelief? 


“ A.—Most certainly not; because the human understanding can- 
‘¥ 2 
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not explain the Mysteries of Nature in the daily occurrences of life, 
and yet we constantly act upon our belief of them. We know the 
facts, but cannot ascertain the cause. We are taught by experience 
that Food sustains our Body; and that an Acorn becomes an Oak: 
but the most learned philosopher cannot explain the means by which 
these effects are produced: no wonder therefore that such limited un- 
derstandings should not fully comprehend the awful truths relating to 
the nature of the Godhead; to the Eternity of Existence; and to the 
Divine proceedings in the Redemption and Salvation of fallen sinful 
man, 

“In regard to these Mysteries of the Gospel, having ascertained 
by the proper use of our Reason that the Church and the Scriptures 
contain a Divine Revelation, it is our duty to receive such information 
with humility and gratitude: and it is reasonable to expect that they 
must, when ‘ telling us of heavenly things,’ declare many doctrines be- 
yond the present comprehension of that understanding which is inca- 


able of knowing and explaining the Causes of ‘ earthly things.’ ”’ 
P. 21—23.) 


' The above is a pleasing and simple summary of the great 
argument from analogy, which is so effiacious in putting the 
young mind into a teachable frame and disposition ; which de- 
velopes an unity of plan through the whole tenour of the natu- 
ral, moral, and spiritual appointments of the Great Maker of 
all things aah shows us that the same character of wisdom 
and goodness is stamped upon each portion of his government; 
that a similar order and progression is observed in all things 
that proceed from his hand ; that truth unfolds itself only to 
humble and patient research, both as it regards temporal and 
eternal objects; and that all our investigations, whether ab- 
stract or experimental, are only approximations to that pavilion 
of darkness where all things terminate in wonder and terror. 
We think that this mode of reasoning might have been a little 
more expanded with good effect, by the author of this useful 
book. The argument from analogy is peculiarly proper by way 
of fondamental and elementary instruction; and admirabl 
adapted to check that presumptuousness of intellect whic 
forms a too common impediment to the first steps of youthful 
Inquiries. If we require an external agreement and harmony in 
the objects of our faith, this argument affords an evidence satis- 
factory and consoling, while it imposes silence on such as are 
content with nothing less than a clear and rational view of the 
whole internal constitution and plan of Divine Revelation, by 
forcing a conviction upon them, that their lives are passed in 
the same blindness and ignorance with respect to the things of 
this world, which they yet must acknowledge to exist, and to 
owe their origin and their order to the wisdom of the Great 
Creator. By this argument, the objections grounded on the 
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incomprehensibilities of Revelation, are first tried against the 
objects of our daily experience ;—here they are overthrown by 
the evidence of our senses, and the obstinacy of facts; here we 
are constrained to bow down the pride of our understanding ; 
to acknowledge effects without comprehending their causes ; 
to admit truths practically which are met by a thousand specu- 
lative objections ; and to rest our reasonings on the postulates 
of ignorance,—on names instead of things; in short, on mere 
notional existences, and inexplicable phenomena. | 

In this way of deduction, the preliminary and presumptive 
objections to Revelation are removed, and the testimony on 
which its erste is founded is placed on the same ground with 
the testimony of ordinary history ; and when this 1s done, no 
colour of consistency 1s left to those who are staggered by the 
difficulties of Divine doctrines, unless they carry their incre- 
dulity to every system of facts which reposes on the records of 
man; and, supposing it to be shown by the light and analo 
of nature, that there 1s nothing intrinsically incredible in what 
our religion, whether natural or revealed, commands us to be- 
lieve, nothing is more admitted than that, as to external testi- 
mony, it has a great advantage over all other historical events: 
and thus the objects of faith are placed by this argument in a 
position to receive the full benefit of all the proofs and attesta- 
tions which belong to its support. We have laid this stress 
upon the importance of the argument from analogy, because 
we think it very proper for explication in the form of a cate- 
chism. We remember how well the Socratic method of dispu- 
tation appears to have been suited to it in one of the dialogues in 
the Memorabilia of Xenophon. And we think that the series of 
questions and answers might be so framed as to draw outa 
string of concessions, comprizing and unfolding the whole 
of this beautiful argument. It would have been a great plea- 
sure to us to have followed up in detail and succession all the 
points comprehended in the questions and answers of this 
catechism ; but the field would have been too wide for us: nei- 
ther perhaps might it have been thought pertinent to the busi- 
ness of a lay Reviewer to have adopted such a course; we 
shall consider it, however, as a very consistent proceeding for 
any writer in the British Review to do what he can to admi- 
nister to the truly pious and philanthropic plans of the very 
estimable author of the little volume before us. _ 
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Art. XIV.—History of the Indian Archipelago; containing an 
Account of the Manners, Arts, Languages, Religions, Institu- 
tions, and Commerce of its Inhabitants. By John Crawfurd, 
F.R.S. 3 Volumes. 8vo. Constable and Co. Edinburgh, 
1820. 


WE have no reason to be dissatisfied with the amount of the 
information now within our reach concerning Java, and the 
other islands of the Eastern Archipelago. Mr. Crawfurd has 
been by far the most industrious contributor to the mass. His 
arrangement indeed, for want of a skilful compression, is by 
no means perspicuous, and we cannot help murmuring at the 
endless divisions and sub-divisions with which he has _ per- 
plexed his readers and himself. He has heads and titles of 
chapters, sometimes without any correspondent materials, and 
has reminded us more than once of the analytical traveller men- 
tioned by Johnson, who, having pompously headed one of 
his chapters thus—‘ Of serpents,” goes on gravely to tell 
us ‘there are none in the island.” Nevertheless we owe 
much to the researches of Mr. Crawfurd. They have been 
directed to an interesting sub-division of the globe, and we 
rejoice that it 1s in our power to enumerate so many respect- 
able authorities that have lent their aid to its elucidation. 
In addition to Stavorinus and Valentyn, we have the va- 
duable work of Marsden on Sumatra, the accurate narratives 
of Sir George Staunton, the recent works of M. Tombe, and 
that of M. Leschenault, the French naturalist, not to mention 
Drake in Purchase’s, and Dampier and other voyagers in 
Hiarris’s collection, who visited the principal islands of the 
astern Ocean. To this fund of materials, of which we were 
already in possession, we consider those imparted to us by Sir 
Stamford Raffles and Mr. Crawfurd as important accessions. 

It was more than a century before the Dutch name was 
known in India, that the Portuguese, by a series of rapid con- 
quests, had established themselves in the East. For a while 
at was an uninterrupted march to wealth and dominion, we 
believe not equalled in the history of any other European 
settlers. Lisbon became the great western emporium for the 
commodities of India. Their ships were freighted with the 
“seen and the manufactures China, Japan, Siam, Ma- 
acca, the coast of Malabar and Coromandel, Persia and 
Arabia, and of the most populous islands of the Indian Archi- 

lago. But these were transient and short-lived acquisitions. 
ndolence, the child of luxury, in the course of two genera- 
tions, had enervated the successors of Vasco de Gama, in 
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those tropical climates. They became a corrupt and effemi- 
nate race,—an example of physical and intellectual degeneracy, 
—a memorable lesson to mankind, that the great blessings 
earned by industry and valour, are to be retained only by the 
virtues which acquired them. It may be easily imagined that 
such treasures in such hands would not be long concealed trom 
the rest of Europe. The united provinces, under a combination 
of favourable circumstances, had risen to a considerable rank 
among the western states. Having acquired a respectable 
navy to defend their commerce, they began, about the end of 
the sixteenth century, to extend their mercantile enterprizes to 
the Indian seas. Hence the origin of the celebrated Dutch 
East India Company, to whom the States General delegated the 
most important privileges of sovereignty, while at the same time 
they sent out considerable fleets in aid of their enterprizes. In 
return for the protection from England, and which had in fact 
nursed them into their actual greatness, they set on foot expe- 
dients the most ruinous to her mercantile establishments, ex- 
pelling her merchants from their factories, carrying on in- 
trigues with the natives against those whose progress a 
generous rivalship, or a sound system of policy, would have 
taught them to assist, rather than cripple. 

The avarice of the Portuguese outlived their power. The 
puny posterity of arace of hardy and enterprizing adventurers 
yielded, with little or no resistance, their settlements one after 
another to the Dutch, who captured or destroyed their vessels, 
and applied the proceeds of their cargoes to the raising of 
troops amongst the natives, to secure and maintain their acqui- 
sitions. Theyarrived at Java in the year 1595, about one hundred 
and eighty years after the establishment of Mohammedanism, 
and eighty-four years after that of the Portuguese in the island. 
Important political movements were then going on in the country. 
During the interval of twenty-four years which elapsed between 
their arrival and the foundation of Batavia, the internal posi- 
tion of Java underwent a considerable revolution. Cheribon, 
Bantam, and Jacatra, lost their independence, and were swal- 
lowed up by the ambition of a prince of the family of Ma- 
taram, whose arms over-ran the best portion of the island. 
But of these events, the gross and ignorant traders of the six- 

teenth century were idle and stupid spectators. All their views 
were bounded by the commercial profit of the day; and com- 
merce in their hands was hardly distinguishable from plunder 
and rapacity. They considered it as a game in which the 
cunning and intelligence of one party were opposed to the 
simplicity.and weakness of the other; and finding the advan-- 
tage not on a level with the calculations of avarice, and that fraud 
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and dexterity were not always successful purveyors, they sum- 
moned force and cruelty to their assistance. With these in- 
auspicious omens began the intercourse of the Dutch with the 
inhabitants of Java. The superstructure corresponded to the 
foundations. It lasted two centuries—a monstrous unvaried 
conflict between a remorseless avarice on one side, and a fearful 
distrust on the other. By degrees, a radical hatred of every 
thing European grew up in the minds of the tributary partys. 
and that interesting country, which so long an intercourse with | 
mild and humane conquerors might have disciplined to the 
religion and arts of Europe, rejected with sullen aversion —— } 
invention of life, and every institution of society, by whic 
their moral and social condition might have been ameliorated. 
The result was, that at its capture by the British arms in 1810, 
Java was, in respect of civilization or improvement, just as it was 
when its connexion with the Dutch began, two hundred years 
before. We have already * expressed our opinion on the mixed 
Lew of policy and justice involved in the restoration of 

ava at the peace of 1814. We will not revive the discussion. 
Yet how can we forbear imagining to ourselves the improvement 
of a mild and docile nation during even the short space that 
has intervened, under the paternal protection and humane po- 
licy of a British government, which, instead of holding its 
ascendant over its distant dependencies by the right of con- 
quest, or the authority of force, has for the most part built it 
on the basis of mutual advantage, and lenient and pacific 
intercourse? We call with sorrow to our remembrance the» 
anticipations with which we hailed the conquest, anticipations 
which urged us to exclaim in the language of the poet, 


Et jam non telum, sed visu nobilis arbor 
Non expectatas dabit anhelantibus umbras. 


From 1595 to 1612, the Dutch traded chiefly with the king- 
dom of Bantam, then the great eastern mart for pepper, iw § 
in those times was the staple of European commerce. In 1612 
they removed to Jacatra, having obtained permission from the - 
prince of that place to settle there. They soon contrived to 


quarrel with their protector; and seven years afterwards exhi- 


bited the usual specimen of Dutch gratitude by subduing his 
country, and building Batavia on the ruins of his capital. In- 
censed at these usurpations, the Sultan of Mataram sent a nu- » 
merous force, the whole incorporated strength of Java, against 
them. The result will enable us to frame a tolerably correct 
estimate of the military character of the country. They were | 
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defeated, though habituated to conquest, and acting under the 
conduct of a warlike sovereign, by a contemptible handful of 
Europeans, and lost by famine and sickness the small remnant 
of their army which the sword had spared. It was not, how- 
ever, till about the year 1680 that they took a leading part in 
the affairs of Java. 

The most remarkable circumstance in the political inter- 
courses of the Dutch with Java, is their superfluous and wanton 
expenditure of fraud and cunning. Though the object might 
have been obtained by the simplest and most direct means, they 

ursued it through the most circuitous and crooked intrigues. 

he first Dutch settlers in the East were a band of rapacious tra- 
ders, who on a sudden found themselves sovereigns. Without ta- 
lents, natural or acquired, for the functions which devolved on 
them, without any thing that deserves to be called a military 
force, unless an undisciplined collection of seamen from their 
vessels deserves the appellation, the consciousness of their weak- 
ness drove them to fraud and to stratagem. In the ordinary course 
of things, protracted wars, financial embarrassments, mutual ha- 
tred and distrust, were generated by this absurd and feeble po- 
licy. And this is a correct delineation of the two centuries of 
Dutch rule in Java. 

The Javanese history is not unfruitful of remarkable events. 
The rebellion of Surapati is a striking instance of vicissitude 
in the fortunes of the ambitious. He was a slave from Bali, and 
brought to the market at Batavia, when he was about seven years 
of age, among the annual cargoes that constitute that infernal 
traffic. There he was purchased by a Dutchman, whose con-_ 
fidence he had gradually gained, till he succeeded in debauch- 
ing one of his natural daughters. For this offence he was se- 
verely punished, and placed in the public stocks, whence he 
contrived to effect his escape, with fifty of his countrymen, who 
had been condemned to the same durance. After a series of 
marvellous adventures in the vicinity of Batavia, the Prayangan. 
mountains, and at Cheribon, he proceeded eastward, and, con- 
fiding in the secret hatred of the Susuhunan Chief to the 
Dutch, threw himself upon his generosity. The Susuhunan 
countenanced the rebel slave in secret, a pleaded the invio-. 
lable laws of hospitality to the demands made by the Dutch, 
for his person. In the mean while, Surapati had ingratiated 
himself with the first minister of the district of Castasura, and 
obtained his daughter in marriage. The Dutch sent thither a, 
force of a thousand men to seize him. The Susuhunan di- 
rected the minister to support him. An action commenced in. 
front of the palace. The Dutch force was completely defeated, 


and (the native part of the city having risen upon them) nearly 
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destroyed, with their commander, Tak. After this success, 
Surapati retired eastward, and, seizing upon Pasurnhan, in a 
short time added Bangil, Probolingo, Japan, and Virosobo to 
his dominions, over which he reigned with a mild and prudent 
rule more than twenty years, when he lost his life in a battle 
with the Dutch in the year 1707. 

During their struggle with this formidable adversary, the 
Dutch involved themselves in a war of succession to the throne 
of Java, by declaring in favour of a rebel prince. This war, 
with all its hazards and expenses, they contrived with their 
usual policy to protract for five years. At length, by an act of 
treachery, they secured the person of their enemy, and sent him 
into a remote banishment. The ten succeeding years present 
the same unvaried picture of imbecile counsels, and busy, but 
unskilful ambition. One of the fruits of their mischtevous and 
feeble administration was the conspiracy of Peter Erberfield. 
He was the son of a gentleman of Westphalia, a citizen of 
Batavia, by a Javanese mother, and inherited great wealth 
from his father. At the advanced age of fifty-eight, he entered 
into a conspiracy for the destruction of the Dutch power in 
Java. The project was to commence with the general massacre 
of the Christians, after which it was agreed that he should as- 
sume the government of that part of the island which was 
under the dominion of Europeans. The conspiracy was be~ 
trayed by the timidity or perfidy of the Sultan of Bantam. 
The conspirators were put to the rack, one of the Dutch tests 
of ae truth, which was then much in vogue among them, 
and the following circumstances were extorted. All the Dutch 
and Christians of every denomination were to have been mur- 
dered. The plot hor: at the house of Erberfield. It was 
to have commenced on the first day of the new year, as soon 
as the gates of the citadel were opened. It was only detected 
three days previous to the time fixed for its execution. Nine- 
teen of the conspirators, amongst whom were the wives of 
three of the ringleaders, were first tortured, then found cuilty, 
and sentenced to punishments which were executed fourteen 
days afterwards. Nature shrinks with horror and affright from 
those dreadful inflictions; neither need we shock our readers 
with the detail, but remind them merely, that the record of that 
abominable sentence is to be found in Roggewein’s voyage* 
It may be sufficient to state that all the inventive refinements 
of human cruelty, all the science-of man in aggravating human 
suffermg, were exhausted by these professors of the art of tor- 
menting. Nothing seems to have been omitted, even to an 
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anatomical minuteness, that could inflict a pang; the whole 
was so contrived as to render the conflict betwixt life and mi- 
sery as long and lingering as possible. Yet the Dutch seemed 
ra, at a loss to account for the conspiracy. The last cause 
to which they attributed it, was the character of their own 
government towards the unhappy tribes whom the een 
ordinances of Providence had placed under their dominion. 
“We are the more astonished,” says the record of the trial, 
“ at this horrible contrivance, because this Company, under the 
auspices of their High Mightinesses the States General, has 
never ceased to govern, with all possible mildness and tender- 
ness, all the people under their authority.” But, as if for the 
consummation of this atrocious wickedness, religion was car- 
ried into an unnatural alliance with cruelty, two days after 
the execution, public thanksgivings were offered up to the god 
of mercy in all the churches of Batavia. 

The massacre of the Chinese is the most atrocious of all the 
acts of the Dutch government in Java. This industrious people 
had been allured from the swarming population of their own 
country by the fertility of Java, and the commercial facility 
with which it abounded. Their activity and enterprize ex- 
cited the jealousy of the lazy and lethargic Hollanders. To 
depress them, they resorted to the usual machinery of their 
colonial administration—exorbitant taxation, arbitrary punish- 
ments, and savage executions. The usual effect of intolerable 
oppression was soon produced: they were goaded into resist- 
ance ; and an extensive revolt against the Dutch took place 
about the year 1740. The plot was prematurely disclosed ; and 
a large body of Chinese having been seized and transported 
to Ceylon, a considerable number of them in the vicinity of 
the city flew to arms, assembled a large force, and committed, 
as is usual in such insurrections, many acts of violence and 
outrage. Various indecisive actions took place. But the Dutch 
colonists had nearly suppressed the commotion, when, in the 
cowardly counsels of fear and imbecility, it was resolved to 
destroy the Chinese inhabitants of Batavia. The massacre im- 
mediately commenced, and in a few hours was formally autho- 
rized by the Regency, in an order directing that none but the 
women and children should be spared. A band of brutal sailors 
was sent on shore to execute this horrid vengeance. The doors 
of the Chinese houses were burst open, and their wretched 
tenants dragged out and murdered. “ They made no more 
resistance,” says the native author from whom this account is 
partly taken, “ than a nest of young mice.” The town was in 
a state of conflagration for several days. It was not till four- 
teen days afterwards that an armistice was proclaimed, The 
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Dutch themselves admit, with a candid insensibility to national 
character that has no parallel, that the Chinese murdered in 
Batavia alone amounted to ten thousand. Those who escaped 
this dreadful carnage marched to the East, and entered into a 
league with the Susanan. Revolts and insurrections distracted 
the island for fourteen years, and wasted its resources. The 
disorders of that devoted country, whilst the power of the 
Dutch East India Company was in its full vigour, are a sicken- 
ing and melancholy topic, and in the words of the philosophical 
historian “ opimum casibus, atrox preeliis, discors seditionibus, 
<a etiam pace sevum.” But as that power became enfeebled, 
the affairs of the colony were wR prosperous. A 
state of comparative tranquillity ensued ; and, in spite of vexa- 
tious monopolies, absurd regulations, and a policy character- 
istically illiberal, such was the productive energy of the soil 
that its population and resources were considerably multiplied. 
In this state of things, the reduction of the island took place 
in 1810, a work which was facilitated by the deep and impla- 
cable hatred against the Dutch. 
In the more western countries of the Archipelago, the Dutch 
3 was rendered still more galling. In Sumatra and Malacca, 
ess fertile and populous than Java, but from the intractable 
character of their natives opposing stronger impediments to an 
invading power, they made no permanent conquests. Malacca, 
which had been well fortified by the Portuguese, after a long 
blockade and a gallant defence, yielded to the Dutch arms in 
1641; but no territorial conquest was effected : and down to 
the latest days of the Dutch rule, the country and its inhabitants 
remained as rude and uncultivated as they were found. Com- 
mercial restrictions and monopolies made up the whole system of 
their policy and government. Every thing was subservient to 
these objects. Of Sumatra, the most powerful and civilized 
state was Achin; and it was from the prince of that state that 
they met with the most vigorous resistance. In 1664, however, 
they rendered themselves masters of the western parts of the 
island, captured and burnt Palembang, and forced on its prince 
a commercial treaty. For wherever they conquered, they in- 
troduced their system of restrictions, an evil more fatal than 
their arms. Two products stimulated their avarice—gold and 
pepper. Their regulations, however, with regard to the gold 
mines, recoiled on themselves, for they became wholly unpro- 
fitable ; and their oppressive policy towards the natives, in re- 
gard to the pepper, almost annihilated the article. Revolts of 
a sanguinary character were not uncommon now in Sumatra. 
But the Spice Islands will furnish illustrations of this baneful 


policy still more striking. 
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The people of the Moluccas assisted the Dutch to expel the 
Portuguese, but they soon repented of their alliance. Their 
efforts, however, to get rid of their new masters were unavailing. 
In 161%, the Dutch had obtained from all the native chiefs 
treaties which gave them the exclusive right of buying cloves. 
The inhabitants of the Moluccas soon found their trade annihi- 
lated. Infractions of those unequal treaties followed ; and these 

roduced war, invasion, and revolt, for a period of twenty years. 
But the constancy of the natives sunk at last under repeated 
reverses ; and the complete subjugation of the Banda, or Nutme 
Isles, which had taken the leading part in the confederacy, was 
accomplished in 1621. Of Amboyna, the resistance was more 
systematic and formidable. We pass by the execrable massacre 
of the English which took place in 1623; an event which forms 
a part of the general history of Europe, and is familiar to eve 
reader. Ternate continued in a state of insurrection to the year 
1638. It was exasperated by the most wicked perfidy on the 
part of the Dutch: powerful chiefs were invited to surrender 
on the faith of a free and unconditional pardon; and when the 
surrendered, were instantly seized and put to death. About 
1650, Vlaming was governor of Amboyna. Finding that, in 
spite of the heavy restrictions imposed on the market, the quan- 
tity of cloves brought in exceeded the limited demand, occa- 
sioned by the fixed price at which the natives were bound to 
sell them to their Dutch masters, the stupid wretch gave orders 
for a general destruction of the article. The insurrection. that 
this infamous measure excited was at length quelled, after the 
most wanton and cruel murders in cold blood had been com- 
mitted by Vlaming on many innocent victims whom he sus- 
ako of being favourable to the cause of the insurgents. At 

ength, about the year 1681, the Dutch established their com- 
mercial system in the Moluccas. The last struggle of the na- 
tives for independence had failed, and they submitted in silent 
despondence to their fate. But as the price rose, the consump- 
tion of spices sunk, and the Spice Islands henceforth became 
of no value or importance. | 

The Philippine Islands were discovered by Magellan in 1521. 
The first land made by that circumnavigator, after he had 
quitted the western coast of America, was Batuan in the great 
island of Mindunoa. He lost his life at Zebu, an island be- 
longing to the same cluster, in a foolish quarrel with the na- 
tives. It was not till the year 1566, forty-years after their first 
discovery, that the Spaniards made any efforts to get posses- 
sion of the Philippines. Bohil and Zebu, two miserable islands, 
first submitted. In 1571, the conquest of Manila was effected 
by 280 Spaniards, and the city, wal still retains the name, 
was then first founded. | 
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The Philippines have been indebted for many of their advant- 
s to their proximity to China. The eastern extremity of 
Luconia is little more than 400 miles, or three days’ sail, from 
the coast of Fokien, and scarcely half the distance from the 
southern extremity of Formosa. But this proximity exposes 
them, on the other hand, to the military and naval force, such 
as itis, of the Chinese, who have _ set up an absurd claim 
to them as part of their own empire. In the year 1662, a great 
danger from this quarter impended over the Philippines. A 
Chinese rebel had conquered Formosa from the Dutch, and, 
flushed with his success, sent a Dominican friar as ambassador 
to the governor of Manila, demanding an acknowledgment 
and tribute as sovereign of the Philippines. The Chinese in- 
habitants joined the invaders ; and, had it not been for the sud- 
den death of the leader of the enterprize, the Philippines would 
have been a Chinese province. In 1709 the Spaniards expelled 
all the Chinese from the Philippines. It may show how back- 
ward the enlightened nations of Europe were in the science of 
their own interests, and their total ignorance of the first princi- 
ples of political economy, while it reflects some light on the 
acute and intelligent character of the Chinese, to advert to the 
charges brought by the Spaniards against the Chinese mhabit- 
ants as the cause of their expulsion. They were accused “ 0 
watching the wants of the inhabitants and the demand for the dif- 
ferent articles of consumption, which they kept back till they rose to 
their price.’ But though a, expelled, they continually 
crept back. The capture of Manila by the English in 1762, is a 
matter of too much notoriety to be mentioned here. The whole 
success, however, of the English was comprized in the taking 
of the town and suburbs, and a few predatory incursions made 
to little effect in the neighbouring country. 
We shall presently endeavour to exhibit a brief analysis of 
some portion, at least, of the various information concerning 
Java and the rest of the Indian Archipelago, which Mr. Craw- 
furd collected on the spot, and which his residence at the court 
of the Sultan enabled him to draw from the most authentic 
sources. During the time of that residence, he filled several im- 
portant offices; and, in addition to these opportunities of acquir- 
ing a correct knowledge of the country and its inhabitants, which 
we fear no Englishman is again likely to possess, he was sent on 
a - seme: political mission to Baliand Celebes. Yet it is much to 
be lamented, that with an overflowing fund of information, his 


acquaintance with the art of making others the better for it is 
so little, that it is a serious toil to travel through his volumes. 
We frankly confess that we are indebted to him for one or two 
delightful slumbers, almost as sound as those of a Batavian 
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burgher at his siesta. The languor which he has contrived to 
throw over his. work, is, we think, mainly owing to a fault 
which we have already hinted at, his endless classifications and 
perpetual arrangements. A considerable part of each chapter 
is occupied by matter purely preparatory. We know long be- 
forehand every thing that is coming; and when it comes, it 
often stands in a ridiculous contrast with the solemnity of its 
anouncement. After being conducted through tedious avenues, 
we frequently find that they “lead to nothing;” we never 
come in medias res. When he dedicates a chapter to the man- 
ners and character of the Indian islanders, we have the followin 
numerical distributions of his subject: “ The description of 
the manners of the islanders,” he observes, “ may be classed 
under the three following heads: 1. Anaccount of their bodily 
endowments; 2. Of their intellectual qualifications; and, 3. Of 
| their social qualities.” Immediately afterwards, we are told, 
! that the bodily constitution of the Indian islander had been 
already treated of, and, therefore, that he will confine himself to 
| an account of the qualities of their mind; vol. i. p.38. Some 
economy in the expense of words, and respect for the pa- 
: tience of his readers, are among the first duties of an author. 
| Again, ** An account,” he observes, “ of the moral and social 
qualities of the Indian islanders may be conveniently arranged 
under the three heads of their virtues, their weaknesses, and their 
vices ; and the whole may be summed up by an estimate of their 
character in their domestic, social, and political relations. To 
begin with their virtues,” Xc. vol. i. p. 49. Now if the whole 
might have been summed up, as we shrewdly suspect it might 
have been, in that estimate, (for their character in the domestic, 
social, and political relations, being, philosophically speaking, 
the same, must include their virtues and their vices) why has he 
inflicted upon us the torture of so much superfluous arrange- 
ment? It is this jargon of analysis, this cacoéthes distribuendi 
which gives an effect to Mr. Crawfurd’s book intolerably heavy. 
It is in all writings an unworkman-like thing to betray as it 
were their seams and sutures. Even in those disquisitions 
which are professedly didactic, and therefore require a minute 
analysis, it ought to be concealed as far as is consistent with 
precision and clearness. We say this in the tone of admonition 
rather than rebuke, trusting that in a future edition Mr. Craw- 
furd will solicitously avoid these fatiguing distributions. 

The Indian Archipelago is the largest group of islands in the 
world. From the western extremity of Sumatra to the parallel 
of the Araoe islands, its length extends to forty degrees of lon- 
gitude, and its breadth to thirty degrees of latitude, from the 
parallel of 11° South to 19° North. It is centrically situated 
with respect to the civilized nations of Asia, and lies in the 
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‘direct route of the maritime intercouse between them. Ten 
‘days’ sail carries a ship from China to the centrical portion of 
the Archipelago, and it is not more than a fifteen days’ 
voyage from Hindustan. It contams three islands* the 
largest in the globe, Borneo, New Guinea, and Sumatra, and 
of a smaller extent Java and the Malagar peninsular, Celebes, 
‘Luconia, and Mindanao, and of a still inferior size, sixteen, 
reckoning from the westward, Bali, Lambok, Sambawa, &c. 
Xe. Besides these there are discernible in the map a vast num- 
ber of minute isles and islets. The whole of the Archipelago 
is within the tropics, and, excepting the Philippines, within ten 
degrees of each side of the line. There is therefore a great 
uniformity of climate and products. In common with other 
tropical countries, it 1s hot, moist, and abounds in luxuriant 
vegetation. The mountains are volcanic, and every island is 
nearly covered with deep and stupendous forests. It is cha- 
racterized also by its periodical winds, and the rapidity with 
which its seas are navigated. The most abject races are hunt- 
ers; the gis, 5 state cannot exist, there being nv plains for 
pasturage. heir migrations are by water, and “ then boats 
‘and canoes,” says Mr. Crawfurd, “ are to these islanders what 
the camel, the horse, and the ox, are to the wandering Arab 
and Tartar.” | 
Mr. Crawfurd states two important facts regarding the dif- 
ferent races of the inhabitants. There are an aboriginal fair or 
brown race, and an aboriginal negro race; and the second fact 
relates to the influence of food in forming the character of the 
‘different races. He then informs us, that man seems never to 
‘have made a progress in improvement when feeding on inferior 
grains, farinaceous roots, on fruits, or on the pith of trees, and 
that no country has produced a great or civilized race but a 
country which by its fertility is capable of yielding a supply of 
farinaceous grain of the first quality Then he tells us, with in- 
‘finite gravity, that spices and gums, gold and gems, have no 
‘tendency to promote civilization; and in illustration of these 
positions, he assures us, that itis the country of the cannibals; 
that Sumatra produces gold and frankincense; that the in- 
habitants of the Spice Islands never acquired the use of letters. 
‘Such are the facts, as he is pleased to call them, which he has 
enveloped in a cloud of unmeaning words, and rendered still 
more unintelligible by his absurd and senseless analysis : they 
are, in truth, not facts at all, but two very questionable theories, 
resting upon an induction, which is not even plausible or spe- 
cious. | | 
_ What does he mean by aboriginal and indigenous, words so 


* Excluding of course New Holland, 
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perpetually used by him? That the population of the islands 
took place at a remote period, we are willing to admit; but an 
indigenous or aboriginal population implies something more, 
and is an hypothesis wholly repugnant to the only rational ex. 
plication of the problem, that which is contained in the Hebrew 
account of the creation. All tradition, various physical pheno- 
mena, the opinions of the most intelligent Greek authors, the 
unknown origin of the most abstruse sciences, and their ac- 
knowledged transmission from nation to nation, conspire to esta- 
blish the fact of the peopling of the earth by an universal migra- 
tion from one stock. Indigenous and aboriginal tribes, there- 
fore, are a solecism in language and in philosophy. The Java- 
nese, for instance (we have better authority than Mr. Craw. 
furd’s for the opinion), exhibit traces of their origin from a Tar- 
tar stock, and, according to Sir Stamford Raffles, still retain so 
striking an affinity in their usages and customs as to warrant 
the hypothesis that the tide of population originally flowed to- 
wards the islands from that part of the continent lying between 
Siam and China; and we heartily concur in another opinion of 
the same intelligent author, that “ the striking resemblance in 
person, feature, language, and customs, which prevails through 
the whole Archipelago, justifies the conclusion that its original 
population issued from the same source.” But, besides the evi- 
dence of a Tartar origin, the milder lineaments of an Hindu 
affinity are to be Boo, not only in Java, which was the saahin i 
of a large portion of an ingenious and highly cultivated people 
from the peninsula of Hindustan, but in the other islands of 
the Archipelago. Now the Tartars and Chinese have obviously 
one common origin, but it is totally distinct from that of the 
Hindoos, Persians, or Arabs. But the separate continuance of 
two distinct races in the same country is by no means an un- 
common occurrence. For instance, two distinct people inhabit 
the country of Nepaul;* one of these classes is composed of 
the two superior classes of Hindus, the Brahmins, and the 
Cshatrias; the other is distinguished by the name of Newars. 
But though nearly identified by manners and superstitions with 
the Hindu class, they retain in their physical conformation, 
their colour and countenances, the most indubitable marks of a 
Chinese extraction. When, therefore, Mr. Crawfurd tells us 
that there are ¢wo aboriginal races of human beings inhabiti 

the Indian islands, and that this is the only portion of the globe 
which presents the phenomenon, he mistakes the fact: for if 
by aboriginal he means the earliest population that can be 
traced, distinct aboriginal races are to be found in various parts 


* Fitzpatrick’s Account of Nepaul. 
VOL. XVJ. NO. XXXII. & 
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of the globe, seated in the southern extremity of Africa. 
We can hardly imagine that Mr. Crawfurd uses the word abori- 
inal in the same sense as the Athenians applied to themselves 

e phrase of avroxfoves. But ina scientific treatise we may be 
allowed to expect a philosophical precision of language. The 
first population of countries without the use of letters, or of 
countries to which they have been only recently imported, must 
be always involved in obscurity. But it is an interesting pro- | 
blem ;—and to apply to it such words as indigenous and abori- 
ginal, is like the Indian’s solution of the creation, which went 
no farther than the tortoise. 

The second fact, as he calls it, but which we term a theory, is 
still more disputable. There can be no necessary connexion 
between the civilization of man and the grain upon which he 
feeds. The truth is, that by a confusion in reasoning, the effect 
is substituted for the cause. The cultivation “ of farinaceous 
grain of the first quality,” or to put it in plainer language, of 
rice and wheat, instead of feeding on roots or the pith of trees 
ee a certain progress in the arts and inventions of life. 
“Civilization originated,” says Mr. Crawfurd, “ in the West, 
where are situated the countries capable of producing corn. 
Man is there most improved.” True, the cultivation of corn 
infers improvement; and mankind must have already attained 
many of the most useful inventions of life, before agriculture 
can have made any progress among them. As the position 
is stated by Mr. Crawfurd, the various degrees of civilization 
in the islands are attributed to the different foods on which 
they subsist. 

Having noticed these approximations to absurdity (and we 
have noticed them only as blemishes in a work otherwise va- 
Iuable and interesting,) we shall follow Mr. Crawfurd into a 
few only of the details comprised in his three volumes. For a 
people below the middle size of Europeans, and living almost 
wholly on a vegetable diet, the Indian islanders are strong 
and athletic, slow indeed but persevering. Porters in Java 
can carry a load for several successive days, thirty miles ‘each 
day, at the rate of three miles an hour, They are defective 
in cleanliness ; bathing indeed frequently, but rather for enjoy- 
ment than ablution: They rarely change their garments, which 
are charged with animal effluvia, and their hair is profusely 
S Ls ee The disgusting spectacle of a drunkard is rarel 
exhibited; though (in Java particularly) they sometimes drin 
heartily. The general introduction of Mohammedanism must 


have greatly restrained the propensity of those uncivilized tribes 
to spirituous liquors; for it is only in Java that they are ever 
used to excess, They possess courage but ‘rather of the pas- 
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sive than ofthe active kind. Revenge sometimes rouses them 
toacts of desperate valour, almost bordering on insanity. They 
are of narrow capacities; their memories treacherous, their ima- 
ginations childish. No man can tell his own age, nor the date 
of any event. ‘ If a peasant,” says Mr. Crawfurd, “ has been 
present at a murder, or robbery, and is examined ten days after 
wayds im a court of justice, the probability is that he can nei- 
ther tell the hour of the day, nor even the day when it took 
place, still less give a clear account of the transaction.” 

Yet they are not uniformly deficient in understanding ; and 
Mr. Crawfurd gives the following testimony in favour of oné 
Javanese family with which he was acquainted : | 


‘** Of the Javanese my intimate knowledge of them entitles me to 
speak more distinctly. They have an abundant share of laudable 
curiosity, and an anxious desire for knowledge. The influence of this 
character was most remarkably displayed in the family of Adimanggolo, 
chief of the province of Samarang, a man, for vigour of understanding, 
for sagacity and intelligence, far superior to all his countrymen. This 
respectable chieftain bestowed the most unwearied attention upon the 
education of his whole family. His wife, born a princess, whom, ac- 
cording the custom of the country, he espoused while yet a girl, he 
educated, to make him a rational and equal companion, and both she 
and his three daughters made proficiency in Arabic literature, and . 
were skilled in that of their own country. Two of his sons, upon 
whom he had bestowed all the education that Java could afford, were 
sent by him to an English seminary in Calcutta, under the protection 
of the late lamented Earl of Minto, where they made surprising pro- 
gress. The eldest, Raden Saleh, a youth about sixteen, read and 
wrote the English language with facility and propriety, and, with the 
help of a fine ear, acquired so accurate a pronunciation, that his lan- 
guage could not easily be discerned from that of a well-educated Eng- 

lish youth. That this was not a mere mechanical acquirement, was 
satisfactorily proved by the good sense and acuteness of his observa- 
tions; and it must be acknowledged, that, upon the whole, he atiorded 
a most flattering and interesting example of what a liberal education 
might effect upon the character of the inhabitants of the Indian islands,” 
(Vol. i. p. 47—49.) 


They are honourably distinguished from all Asiatic nations by 
a regard for truth: perjury in their courts of justice is very rare. 
The prisoner himself often makes a complete confession, agera= 
vating rather than extenuating his own delinquency. They 
make but poor courtiers, but are grateful for kindness. They 
are bold in their demands of justice, which generally begin 
thus: “I have been wronged: I will not submit to it: I de- 
mand justice.” Except in war, they are humane and gentle. 
Their language is not vituperative. The harshest words are 
“ goat” and “ bufialo;” words praee to goose or ass with 
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us. Hospitality is universally practised. The writer of Dam~- 
pier’s Voyages* says that “ the citizens of Mindanao came fre- 
quently to invite our men to their houses. It was a long time 
since any of us had received such friendship, and therefore we 
were the more readily drawn to accept their kindness. Nay, 
the very poorest and meanest of us could hardly pass the streets 
but we were even haled in by force to their houses, though 
their treats were but mean, viz. tobacco or betel-nut, or a little 
= ag water.” The point of honour is religiously observed. 

very man has arms in his hands to avenge his private quarrel. 
A blow is never tolerated. The kris is ready to expiate the 
insult. The result is an abstinence from aggression, a reserved 
demeanour, and an universal politeness. 

They are credulous and superstitious, believing in dreams, 
omens, fortunate and unlucky days, sorcery, charms, philtres, 
and relics. Every forest, and mountain, and cavern, is inhabited 
by an invisible being. They are addicted to external show. They 
judge (we fear that more civilized countries adopt the same esti- 
mate) a man’s greatness by his trappings and decorations, or the 
number of his retinue. Mr. Marsden states, that the Sumatrans 
consider that we have degenerated from our ancestors, because 
our men do not wear full-bottomed wigs and laced coats, nor 
our women hooped petticoats and high head-dresses. Dam- 
pier gives a ludicrous anecdote of this part of their character : 


** Among the rest of our men that did use to dance before the gene- 
ral there was one John Thacker, a seaman, who could neither read 
nor write, but had learnt to dance at Wapping. This man had a 
pretty good suit of clothes. The general supposed by his garb and 
dancing that he was of noble extraction, and asked one of our men if 
he did not guess aright. The man told him he was in the right, and 
that most of our ship’s company were of noble extraction; that they 
came abroad only to see the world, but that those who had only mean 
clothes were only common seamen. After this the general showed 
much respect to those who had fine clothes, especially to John Thacker, 
till Captain Swan came to know the business, and marred all, unde- 
ceiving the general by drubbing the nobleman.” 


Notwithstanding our circumscribed limits, we cannot forbear 
extracting what Mr. Crawfurd tells us about mucks, in addition 


to that which has been communicated on this curious subject 
by others. 


«‘ A muck means generally an act of desperation, in which the in- 
dividual or individuals devote their lives, with few or no chances of 
success, for the gratification of their revenge. Sometimes it is con- 
fined to the individual who has offered the injury; at other times it is 
indiscriminate, and the enthusiast, with a total aberration of reason, 


* Dampier’s Voyages, vol. i. p. 358. 
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assails alike the guilty and the innocent. On other occasions, again, 
the oppressor escapes, and the muck consists in the oppressed party’s 
taking the lives of those dearest to him, and then his own, that they 
and he may be freed from some insupportable oppression and cruelty. 
In the year 1812, the Bugis slave of a Creole Dutch woman at Sura- 
baya in Java ran a muck of this last kind. His wife, who had been 
more particularly the object of the cruelty of the mistress, he first put 
to death, and after her his three children. With the youngest infant 
he rushed out into the street, holding the bloody axe, with which he 
had perpetrated the first murders, in his hand; and, in the presence of 
two English gentlemen, decapitated the infant, on which he threw the 
weapon from him into the neighbouring canal, and surrendered him- 
self to the gentlemen, begging them to take his life. The Indian 
islanders apply the word muck to the charge of Europeans with the 
bayonet, but this arises from their associating it with the partial charges 
made now and then in their own mode of warfare, by a few devoted 
and insulated individuals, and which are real acts of desperation, in 
which the calculation of success is quite overbalanced by that of failure. 
“* The most frequent mucks, by far, are those in which the desper- 
ado assails indiscriminately friend and foe, and in which, with dis- 
hevelled hair and frantick look, he murders or wounds all he meets, 
without distinction, until he be himself killed,—falls exhausted by loss 
of blood,—or is secured by the application of certain forked instru- 
ments, with which experience has suggested the necessity of opposing 
those who run a muck, and with which, therefore, the officers of police 
are always furnished. One of the most singular circumstances attend- 
ing these acts of criminal desperation, is the apparently unpremedi- 
tated, and always the sudden and unexpected manner in which they 
are undertaken. The desperado discovers his intention neither by 
his gestures, his speech, nor his features, and the first warning is the 
drawing of the kris, the wild shout which accompanies it, and the 
commencement of the work of death. In 1814, a chief of Celebes 
surrendered himself to the British, anda party of their allies headed by 
a chief. He was disarmed and placed under a guard, in a comfortable 
habitation, and the hostile chief kept him company during the night. 
His kris was lying on a table at a little distance from him. About 
12 o’clock at night, while engaged in conversation, he suddenly started 
from his seat, ran to his kris, and having possessed himself of it, at- 
tempted to assassinate his companion, who, having superior strength, 
returned a mortal stab. The retainers of the prisoner, who were with- 
out, hearing what was going on within, attacked those of the friendl 
chief and the European centinels with great courage, and would have 
mastered them, had not the officer of the guard rushed out with his 
drawn sword, and overpowered those who were engaged with them. 
When he entered the apartment where the chiefs were, he found the 
captive chief expiring, leaning on the arm and supported by the knee 
of his opponent, who, with his drawn dagger over him, waited to give 
him, if necessary, an additional stab. 
. “In the year 1812, the very day on which the fortified palace of 
the sultan of Java was stormed, a certain petty chief, a favourite of the 
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dethroned sultan, was one of the first to come over to the conquerors, 
and was active, in the course of the day, in carrying into effect the 
successful measures pursued for the pacification of the country. At 
night he was, with many other Javanese, hospitably received into the 
spacious house of the chief of the Chinese, and appeared to be per- 
fectly satisfied with the new order of things. The house was protected 
by a strong guard of Sepoys. At night, without any warning, but, 
starting from his sleep, he commenced havock, and, before he had 
lost his own life, killed and wounded a great number of persons, chiefly 
his countrymen, who were sleeping in the same apartment with him, 
I arrived at the spot a few seconds after this tragical affair, and found 
it, as is usual on such occasions, a very ¢cifficult matter to obtain a 
true account of an affair in its own nature sufficiently strange and un- 
accountable. It was only after a time that the real circumstances as 
now narrated transpired, 

‘¢ Although we cannot always be sure when an attack of this nature 
is to be made, one thing we may be certain of, that whenever an Indian 
islander is placed, with arms in his hands, in a situation where he 
thinks his life or his honour in danger, the chances are, that he will 
devote himself, to be avenged of those he deems his oppressors, totally 
regardless of all consequences. In our intercourse with them we must 
always be prepared for such a result, and the natives are themselves 
so fully aware of this feature of character, that the very first step 
taken with a prisoner, however trivial his offence, is to disarm him.” 
(Vol. i. p. 66—70.) 


The islanders, like the inhabitants of the Asiatic continent, 
are universally addicted to chewing the areca and betel, which 
are words ascribed by Mr. Crawfurd to the Telinga language, 
but im fact are derived from the Tamtl. The preparation con- 
sists in the aromatic leaf of a species of pepper vine; a small 
quantity of terra japonica, an agreeable astringent ; a small por- 
tion of quick-lime; and the fruit of the areca palm. When it 

is masticated, and mixed with the saliva, it colours with a 
deep crimson red the mouth, the teeth, and gums. And 
this loathsome tinge is considered as a considerable improve- 
ment of female charms. The use of tobacco was probably 
troduced by the Dutch; for it is remarkable that neither 
Pigafetta, Drake, nor Cavendish, mention the use of that 
narcotic amongst the islanders. They are also devotedly ad- 
dicted to the use of opium; but they invariably smoke instead 
of eating or chewing this deleterious drug. ey seeth it ina 
copper vessel, and boil it again when it ‘thas been cleared by 
straining. Then the tambaku leaf is mixed with it in such @ 
quantity as to absorb the whole; and, having made it up into 
pills, they put one of them into a small tube, that projects from 
the pipe, apply the tube to a lamp, and consume it at one whiff. 
The smoke 1s not emitted by the mouth, but through the nos- 
trils, and sometimes by the ears and eyes. 
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Their favourite amusements are chess, cock-fi hting, quail- 
fighting, and the combats of larger animals ; but their principal 
delight is in a battle between two warlike crickets, on the result of 
which they lay considerable bets. The little animals are ex- 
cited to the combat by the titillation of a blade of grass, judi- 
ciously applied to their noses. We cite the description of @ 
combat al the tiger and the buffalo. 


“ Other diversions, depending on the courage or ferocity of animals, 
and independent of play, are common. Among the Javanese, the 
most interesting of these is the combat of the tiger and buffalo. The 
buffalo of the Indian islands is an animal of great size and strength, 
and of no contemptible courage; for he is an overmatch for the royal 
tiger, hardly ever failing to come off victorious in the fight with him, 
It must be confessed that there is no small satisfaction in seeing this 
ac and docile animal destroy his ferocious and savage enemy, 

either are possessed of much active courage; the tiger, indeed, isa 
coward, and fights only perfidiously, or through necessity. On this 
account, it is necessary to confine them within very narrow limits, and 
farther, to goad them by various contrivances. <A strong cage, of a 
circular form, about ten feet in diameter, and fifteen feet high, partly 
covered at the top, is for this purpose constructed, by driving stakes 
into the ground, which are secured by being interwoven with bamboo, 
The buffalo is first introduced, and the tiger let in afterwards from an 
aperture. The first rencounter is usually tremendous; the buffalo is 
the assailant, and his attempt is to crush his antagonist to death against 
the strong walls of the cage, in which he frequently succeeds, The 
tiger, soon convinced of the superior strength of his antagonist, en- 
deavours to avoid him, and when he cannot do so, springs insidious] 
upon his head and neck. In the first combat of this nature to whic 
I was witness, the buffalo, at the very first effort, broke his antago- 
nist’s ribs against the cage, and he dropped down dead. ‘The buffalo 
is not always so fortunate. I have seen a powerful tiger hold him 
down, thrown upon his knees, for many seconds; and in a few in 
stances, he is so torn with wounds that he must be withdrawn, and a 
fresh one introduced. In nineteen cases out of twenty, however, the 
buftalo is the victor. After the first onset, there is little satisfaction 
in the combat; for the animals, having experienced each other's 
strength and ferocity, are reluctant to engage, and the practices used 
to goad them to a renewal of the fight are abominable. The tiger is 
roused by firebrands and boiling water, and the buffalo, by pouring 
P pee his hide a potent infusion of capsicums, and by the application 
of a most poisonous nettle, (k%madu,) a single touch of which would 
throw the strongest human frame into a fever.”” (Vol. i. p. 15, 16.) 


In addition to the information given us by Sir Stamford 
Raffles on the curious topic of the Javanese drama, Mr. Craw- 
furd communicates the following particulars : 


«« Among the Javanese there are no dramatic writings; there is no 


stage, and no attempt at scenic deception, The acting is of two kinds, 
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in equal esteem among the people themselves, one consisting in the 
performance of living actors, and the other in that of puppets. The 
first sometimes exhibit without masks, but much more frequently with. 
them. They are invariably men, for women never perform. The 
second are of two kinds, one consisting of ordinary puppets, much in- 
ferior, in ingenuity, to those among ourselves, and the other of certain 
scenic shadows, which are peculiar and national. These last are 
monstrous and grotesque figures, of about twenty inches long, cut 
out of a stiff untanned buffalo hide, and commonly very highly gilt 
and painted. In the representation they are moved by the promptes 
behind an oblong screen, of ordinary white cloth, rendered translu- 
cent by having a lamp suspended behind. 

“‘ All their acting may be considered as a kind of pantomime, for, 
even in the most perfect exhibitions, there is little dialogue. Each 
a does not study his part, or, at least, get it by heart; but the 
ittle he says he furnishes unpremeditated, as his recollection of the 
story, or his fancy, may assist him. 

“The great mover in the drama, whether mock or real, is the 
prompter, or dalang, as he is called in the native language. ‘This per- 
son's office is very inadequately described by calling him the prompter ; 
he is the soul of the whole drama, and his functions are better depicted 
by comparing him to our ancient bards or minstrels. He sits full in 
front of the audience, holding before him one of the common metrical 
romances, from which, in the chaunting accents of the East, he re- 
peats, before the interlocutors commence acting, the narrative of what 
they have to perform. This practice he perseveres in from the begin- 
ning to the end of the play. He does the same thing with the scenic 
shadows, seldom venturing, however, to furnish a dialogue for the 
puppets. 

‘* From this account of the Javanese drama, it will be easily seen 
that a play or piece is not intended to be a skilful and interesting re- 
presentation of the real business of the world, or of human passions, 
enjoyments, and sufferings, but the simple and artless relation of a 
common tale, some of the most prominent adventures of which are 
dramatized in the representation, while the principal stream of the 
narrative is conducted by the relation of the bard. 

** The acting, consistent enough with the manners of the people, is 
heavy and monotonous. ‘There is no life nor action in it, and nothing 
natural. The players dance instead of walking, and when they speak, 
it is in a counterfeit and fictitious tone of voice, hardly, in short, in 
the accents of human beings. Their dresses are characteristic and 
proper, generally in the ancient costume of the country, suitably to 
the parts they have to perform. A full band of Javanese music, in 
the manner of a chorus, constantly accompanies every kind of acting. 

“* The subjects of the Javanese drama are the Hindu legends of the 
Ramayana and Mahabarat, and those of the fabulous periods of their 
own gparei « The empire of custom, so arbitrary among all barba- 
rians, renders it a rale not to be transgressed, that the performance 
by scenic shadows should be confined exclusively to the representa- 
tions of Hindu story ; the true acting to the most ancient portion of 
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their own legendary history, and the ordinary puppet-show to the 
more modern. 

“ Besides the more regular dramatic entertainments now alluded to, 
there are two others occasionally introduced, in the manner of inter- 
ludes, between the scenes of the more regular performances, which 
afford more amusement to the stranger. One is an exhibition of buf- 
foonery, which I have seen so well acted as to afford much merriment. 
The only personages who can be facetious, by the rules of the Javanese 
drama, are Stimar and Bagong, the redoubted friends and servants of 
Arjuna and Rama. .The acting of the persons who represent these 
characters is less constrained, more bustling, and more natural than 
that of any others. So much drollery is frequently displayed as to 
convince us that the Javanese have considerable comic powers; and 
that, if the sphere of their acting were enlarged, and their talent 
30) they might make excellent comic actors.” (Vol. i, p. 127— 
130. 


The Chinese, of all foreign settlers, are the most numerous 
in the Archipelago. They are enterprizing, keen, laborious, sen- 
sual, pusillanimous, and very expert and dexterous in trade. They 
have imported the agricultural skill of the continent, and are the 
best workers in iron and wood. They generally come from 
Canton and Fokien, and are principally settled in Java, Borneo, 
and Penang. The Dutch and Spaniards are the only European 
colonists. Stavorinus and several modern travellers have fur- 
nished us with pictures of the Dutch manners in Java. Com- 
modore Roggervein gives a ludicrous account of those colonists 
in 1722; and it appears that they are not in a much better con- 
dition, as to manners or morals, at present. 

We cannot follow Mr. Crawfurd through his laborious ac- 
count of the architecture, arts, and manufactures of the Archi- 
pelago. We smiled when we came to his chapter on dress ;. 
all his rage for analysis rushes upon him, and he tells us that 


“* Under the head of dress, must not only be included the manner 
of clothing for necessity or comfort, but such fantastic and extravagant 
practices as the Indian islanders have recourse to, with the view of 
embellishing or beautifying their persons. ‘1 shall consider,’ he says, 
‘ this curious subject under three heads. 1. Such parts of dress as are 
connected with utility or comfort. 2. The extrinsic portion of dress, 
which relates wholly to vanity or luxury. 3. I shall treat of the fan- 
tastic practices to which the Indian islanders have recourse, with the 
view of,’ ” &c, 


In his Chapter on the Art of War he has let us off with only 
six heads:—an account of their weapons—mode of levying 
troops—provisioning and management of the army—their mode 
of fighting—their treatment of the dead, wounded, and prison- 
ers—and lastly, of their use of the right of conquest. To the 
club, the bow and arrow, the universal weapons of mankind, 
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they add the tube for discharging arms, whith are sometimes 

oisoned with a prepared vegetable juice. The spear and the 

ris are their favourite weapons. The Javanese use a spear 
twelve or fourteen feet long, in the management of which 
they show considerable rans E “T have seen,” says Mr, 
Crawfurd, “‘ a Javanese pierce a full grown tiger to the heart 
with a single effort, and without parting with his spear.” The 
kris is a deadly weapon, fitted for assassination rather than war, 
We omit Mr. Crawfurd’s description of it, since it has been 
made familiarly known to us by various travellers. They are 
also acquainted with, and expert in, the use of fire-arms. 

Of arithmetic they are ignorant as a science, and indeed of 
the common rules of calculation: they employ Chinese and 
Hindus as accountants. In pecuniary transactions, the women 
are more expert than the men, and are mostly employed as 
brokers and money changers. Mr. Crawfurd has collected 
some important facts relative to the origin of numbers amongst 
them, which we strongly recommend to the attention of those 
who may feel a curiosity to trace the process of this im- 
mabe system of generalization amongst a rude people. He 

as subjoined also a copious specimen of the numerals used 
throughout the Archipelago; judiciously following the princi- 
ples laid down by Mr. Leslie, in his treatise on the Philosophy 
of Arithmetic. We lament that we cannot offer our readen 
the slightest abridgment of the curious details of the weights 
and measures, the money, and other standards of value in use 
amongst the islanders. The Javanese are said to have an 
original calendar peculiar to themselves ; the lunar computation 
of the Arabs having been adopted by all the other tribes con- 
nected with Mohammedanism : but this calendar being chiefly a 
rural one was soon modified by Hindu innovations. The Hin- 
dus introduced into Java and Bali their more convenient cycles 
and «ras. We are, indeed, rather sceptical as to the original 
character of the Javanese calendar. The Hindu origin of the 
greater part of the people, and consequently of their earliest 
institutions, (institutions which the Mohammedanism of three 
centuries has not obliterated,) has been, we think, sufficiently 
indicated, and by Sir Stamford Raffles in particular. It is not 
even a plausible hypothesis to suppose that their months were 
always lunar. Vestiges of the months of the Hindu tropical 
year have been discovered in some of the most ancient monu- 
ments of Java. The cycle of seven years, amode of calculation 
in Java and Bali of the highest antiquity, bespeaks its own 
genealogy. The number seven is an Hindu sacred number, 
and the names are Sanskrit. This Hindu period has now an 
Arabian form ; and, instead of being distinguished by the Hindu 
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names of animals, as the fish, the scorpion, Xc. each year is 
denoted by an Arabic letter: it is called the Arabic week of 
ears. 

The Indian islands produce no plants of established reputa- 
tion in our materia mailica ; but they abound with many which 
produce powerful effects on the animal frame. One class 
affords a most subtle poison, when introduced into the circula- 
tion of the blood. The fruit of the plant called by the natives 
kachubong (datura) produces a strong though temporary stupor. 
Mr. Crawfurd met with a remarkable instance of Chinese 
knavery in the exhibition of this narcotic. A Javanese boat- 
man proceeding in his canoe on a river, was accosted by a 
Chinese from the bank requesting a passage, for which he ten- 
dered a fare and a share in his food: the Javanese received 
him, and ate heartily of the viands tendered by his passenger; 
they had been mixed with the kachubong, and immediately in- 
duced a heavy sleep. When the poor fellow awoke, he found 
himself lying stark naked im a forest, fifteen miles from the 
place where he had taken in the Chinese—robbed of his canoe 
and all his property. 


‘* The word Upas in the Javanese, and some other languages of the 
western portion of the Archipelago, is not a specific term, but the 
common name for poison of any description whatever. The Anchar, 
the most common source of the vegetable poison in use, is one of the 
largest forest trees of the Archipelago, rising to the height of sixty 
and eighty feet, straight and large, betore it sends outa single branch. 
It proves hurtful to no plant around it, and creepers and parasitical 
plants are found winding in abundance about it. The poison is in the 
outer bark, from which, when wounded, it flows in the form of a milk- 
white sap, In this state it is as deleterious as when, according to the 
practice of the natives, it is mixed with the juices of a quantity of ex- 
traneous aromatics, and other matters, such as black pepper, ginger, 
arum, galanga, &c. When applied to the external skin it produces 
intolerable pain and itching, with a kind of herpetic eruption. The 
inner bark resembles coarse cloth, and is frequently worn as such by 
the poorer peasantry, and occasionally converted into strong rope. 
Great care must, however, be taken in preparing it, for if any parti- 
cles of the poisonous juice remain adhering to it, when the cloth be- 
comes moist, the wearer experiences intolerable itching. 

“* The Chetik is a large creeping shrub, with a stem occasionally so 
big as to approach to the character of atree. It thrives in black rich 
moulds, It is the bark of the root of this plant which affords the upas 
or poison, which is an extract of nearly the consistence of syrup, ob- 
tained by boiling it with water. The Chetik is a more intense poison 
than the Anchar, but, as far as we know, it is confined to Java. The 
Anchar, on the contrary, appears to exist in almost every country of 
the Archipelago, being found in the Malay peninsula, in Sumatra, in 
Bornco, in Bali, and in Celebes, as well asin Java. The Malays call this 
last Jpoh. Both are found only in the deepest recesses of the forest. 
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“To produce the fullest effects, the upas poison, of either kind, 
must be recent and well preserved. Exposure to the air soon destroys 
its potency. Its effects depend on the streagth of the animal, and the 
quantity taken. Three times the quantity taken into the circulation 
are necessary to produce the same effects taken into the stomach. The 
momentary application of a small quantity to the blood does not prove 
fatal. It is necessary that the poison be inserted with a dart, and that 
the dart should continue in the wound to give time for its absorption. 
Thus applied, the pcison of the Anchar in its recent state kills a mouse 
in ten minutes,—a cat in fifteen,—a dog within an hour,—and a buffalo, 
one of the largest of quadrupeds, in something more than two hours. 
The effects of the poison of the Chetik are far more violent and sudden, 
Fowls, which long resist the poison of the Anchar, die often in less 
than a minute from that of the Chetik. It kills a dog in six or seven 
minutes. ‘The train of symptoms induced by the operation of these 

oisons, is said by Dr. Horsfield, the author of all our accurate know- 
edge on this subject, to be essentially different. Probably they differ 
less in quality than in degree. The symptoms of the Anchar are rest- 
lessness, quick-breathing, increased flow of saliva, vomiting, alvine 
discharge, slight twitches, laborious breathing, violent agony, severe 
convulsions, and death. The Chetzk acts more directiy on the nervous 
system and brain, and, after,a few primary symptoms, destroys life by 
one sudden effort.— The most barbarous of the Indian islanders, in their 
wars with Europeans and each other, as mentioned in other parts of 
this work, discharge arrows poisoned with the juice of the Anchar. 
These may, indeed, produce an aggravated wound, and much debility, 
but I doubt whether the wound of a poisoned arrow has ever proved 
immediately fatal. The darts charged with it are not barbed, and, 
therefore, instantly removed from the wound, yet, to destroy the life of 
80 comparatively weak an animal as a dog, takes an hour when the dart 
is continued in the wound, and deliberately applied. Rumphius describes 
the Dutch soldiers as suffering severely from the effects of this poison 
in the wars conducted by them about the middle of the seventeenth 
century, at Amboyna and Macassar, until a remedy was discovered in 
the emetic qualities of the Radix toxicaria or Bakung. The assertion 
of the discovery of a remedy throws a doubt upon the whole, for it is 
surely altogether unreasonable to expect, that clearing the stomach 
by an emetic should prove an antidote to a subtle poison, taken into 
the circulation, and acting upon the nervous system. The Dutch 
soldiers were probably more friglitened than hurt. In the perfidy of 
the practice of using poisoned weapons, and the mysterious and secret 
operation of a poison, there is something to appal the stoutest heart, 
and abundant materials for terror and superstition. When our soldiers, 
both Indian and European, proceeded on an expedition to Bali in 1814, 
they expressed serious apprehension for the poisoned darts of the Bali- 
nese. The same fear was entertained by the same people for the krises 
of the Javanese, until we discovered that that people never poisoned 
their weapons, and that the kris was a very inoffensive, nay, very use- 
Jess one. Such, unhappily for fiction, is the true account of the upas 
tree, the bark of which is used by the nativesof the countries in which 
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it grows as wearing apparel, and beneath the shade of which the hus- 
bandman may repose himself with as much security as under that of 
coco-palm or bamboo. Every thing we know of the true history of 
the uwpas tree proclaims the egregious mendacity of the man who pro- 
agated the fable respecting it, which has obtained currency in 
urope, and the extraordinary credulity of those who listened to his 
extravagant fiction.” (Vol. i. p. 467—471.) 


Of the languages of the Archipelago the most copious is 
the Javenese ; fe we strongly recommend to oriental scholars 
the details contained in Mr. Crawfurd’s second volume upon 
this interesting subject. They have also an ancient recondite 
language, the depository of much of their literature and reli- 

ion. Itis termed Kawi. In its composition, it abounds in 
Sanskrit words to a greater degree than any other of the lan- 
guages used in these islands: all the Kawi literature still sub- 
sisting is in verse. Javanese literature may be divided into lyri- 
cal, romantic founded on Hindu legends, historical, Jegal and 
ethical, and religious. Mr. Crawfurd prefers the simple songs: 
the following is a literal translation of one of them :— 


‘“* Let a thousand countries be travelled, and another like you, m 
love, will not be found; your face is as the moon, your forehead is 
alabaster. The hair on your temples resembles astring of coins ; your 
eyebrows the leaf of the Imba ; your soft eyelashes look upwards ; your 
long jet hair falls undulating; your eyes, sharp-angled, are becoming ; 
your cheek is the partition of a Duren; your mouth the fissure of a 
ripe Mangostin; your slender nose is becoming. The lock behind your 
cheek is as the blossom of the Turi tree ; your chin as the angle of an 
adze, with its handle; your neck bends like the tendril of a weeper ; 

our wide bosom is becoming; your breasts are as the ivory coco-nut, 
lewving nothing to desire. The breasts of my princess are like two 
young coco-nuts, bound in a vest of red, full and smooth, intoxicating 
to madness. Her shoulders are polished and slender; her arms like 
an unstrung bow ; her waist as if it would break by an effort. The tips 
of her fingers are as thorns, her nails long and becoming; her legs are 
shaped as the flower of the pudac; the soles of her feet are arched. 
My fair one looks as if she would perish at the breath of love. Were 
all her perfections to be enumerated, how little room, how much to 
write. A year's search will not produce her equal.” (Vol. ii, p. 23, 24.) 


We think that by far the most valuable portion of this work, 
consists in the accurate disquisitions on the various lan- 
guages prevalent in the Archipelago. They are elucidated by 
ample vocabularies , and although Mr. Marsden in his admirable 
grammar of the Malay language, and the late Dr. Leyden in 
the tenth volume ef the Asiatic Researches, have almost. ex- 
hausted the subject of Malay learning, the oriental student will 
derive several important hints respecting that tongue, from the 
researches of Mr. Crawfurd. There are rhymes, utino metres 
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in the Malay: the puntun is a stanza of four short lines, 
rhyming alternately ; they are often recited in alternate contest 
for several hours. | 

On the ancient religion of the islanders, there is much ori- 
inal information. Mr. Crawfurd’s labours, combined with the 
etailed descriptions of the prneanes remains of antiquity, pub- 
lished in the Asiatic Society’s 

body of learning upon this curious object of research. Among 
the many groups of small temples of hewn stone, each occu- 
pied by a statue, the most perfect is that vaguely termed by the 
natives, “the thousand temples.” The group occupies an 
oblong square 600 feet long and 530 broad, and consists of 
four rows of smalltemples, with one 60 feet high in the centre, 
each pyramidal, covered with sculpture, and consisting of large 
blocks of hewn stone. Each small temple had a figure of 
Buddha; the great central one contained figures representing 
the destroying power of the Hindu triad. There are four en- 
trances to the group, each facing the cardinal points of the 
compass, and guarded by two gigantic statues representing 
warders in a kneeling posture: this is a description of all tem- 
ples of the same kind. Mr. Crawfurd, in opposition to the 
received opinion, concludes that the ancient religion of the 
Javanese was not genuine Buddhism; viz. the worship of a 
deified person of the name of Buddha, but a modification of 
the worship of the destroying power; andthat the images repre- 
senting Buddha are types of the sages who introduced an early 
reformation into their religion. We cannot here examine the 
data from which the conclusion is drawn, but we have reason to 
think that it is not a singular one; for oriental scholars have 


for some time considered the religion of Brahma and Buddha 


to be essentially the same, the one being merely a modification: 
of the other. The Hindu worship has been nearly banished 
from every country in the Archipelago, excepting the island of 
Bali, where it is the dominant religion. The great body of the 
Balinese are of the sect of Siva, and there are few Buddhists 
among them. 

After a minute account of the state of Mohammedanism in 
the Indian islands, the author dedicates a chapter of dispro- 
portionate brevity (considering the infinite importance of the 
subject,) to the state of Christianity in those countries. ‘ The 
Christian religion, as a prevailing religion, exists only in the 
Spice Islands and the Philippines; in the latter the converts 
are nominally Catholics, in the former nominal Protestants.” 
In truth, it is a mixed and polluted Christianity, a strange and 
anomalous combination of the external rites of the Christian’ 
religion, with the superstitions and. impurities of the most de- 


ransactions, form a valuable 
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basing Paganism. It is easy, however, to account for the slow 
adoption, or obstinate rejection of the truths of revelation, 
when we recollect that they have heretofore been proffered to 
the ignorant and dyyaletuesh people of that part of India by the 
Portuguese and Spaniards. Bigotry, persecution, intolerance, 
and worldly pride were the attributes in which the mild and 
beneficent religion of Christ was arrayed, when first presented 
to their eyes. Their instructors, ignorant of the lengosse, 
habits, and customs of the natives, attempted to storm their 
understandings, and to assail their most cherished prejudices, 
instead of winning their way by exhibiting the living and o 
rative influence of the Christian doctrines upon those who 
taught them,—the only sure method of opening the hearts and 
subduing the passions of rude and unlettered tribes. The 
were threatened by the Portuguese and Spaniards with the 
most grievous inflictions which exas eriited power could let 
loose against them, if they hesitated to receive the baptismal 
rite : 

To threats, the stubborn sinner oft is hard, 

Wrapt in his crimes, against the storm prepared : 

But when the milder beams of mercy play, 

He melts, and throws his cumbrous cloak away. 


The first Europeans, in their own conduct, neither displayed 
the virtues which recommend, nor urged the reasonings which’ 
enforce upon the mind of man, a new system of religious belief. 
Violence, injustice, rapacity, feuds and factions among them- 
selves, were ineffectual precursors of the faith of Jesus. The 
Mohammedan missionaries succeeded by a directly opposite 
demeanour towards the natives: they acquired their language, 
and maintained a just and correct conduct in their social or 
commercial intercourse with them; intermarried with them, 
and melting into the mass of the people, “ gave rise” says Mr. 
Crawfurd, “ neither to a privileged race on the one hand, nor 
a degraded cast on the other.” But the Europeans, in the Indian 
Archipelago, have been just what the Turks have been in Eu- 
rope; and the analogy between the results of the same policy, 
porpus in each country, is exact. We think, however, that 
r. Crawfurd has not taken an enlarged view of this interest- 
ing, and we might add, useful subject : his horizon is bounded 
by temporary and local impediments, which are as chaff before 
the wind to the pious activities and well-directed zeal of reli- 
gious instruction ; aided by the grace, and animated by the 
example of the great prototype of Christian perfection. That 
we may not do him injustice, we will quote his ownwords :— 


“« Without venturing at present to decide upon our right to impose 
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our religi the people of this portion of India, or our claim to 
fair te view 
Christianity in its influence as a mere instrument of civilization. The 
most sceptical, then, may admit that it must tend to the 

benefit of the governed to be of the same religious belief with their 
governors,—that mutual confidence must be strengthened,—and bene- 
volence and kindness increased, by an accordance of opinion on so 
material a point. It is not, indeed, possible to conceive that the bar- 
barians of the Archipelago should ever adopt a material and beneficial 
portion of the humanity,—improvement,—and morality of Europe, 
without, at the same time, adopting the religion with which these con- 
comitants of civilization are so closely interwoven. 

“ A perfect freedom of colonization and settiement to E 
an equality of rights to every denomination of inhabitants, and an 
unlimited and unrestricted freedom of commercial intercourse, will 
prove the certain, but the only means of disseminating civilization and 
Christianity, which, in such a case, are one and the same thing, for 
the one cannot be supposed to make essential progress without the 
other. In acountry, such as the Indian Archipelago, no where peopled 
to within one third of its capacity to maintain a thriving population, 
there exists the most ample field for such improvement; and we have 
only to divest ourselves of the disgraceful and sordid prejudices which 
have for more than three centuries reduced these fine countries to 
misery and slavery, and suffer the ordinary and natural course of human 
society to proceed without interruption, to ensure a tranquil and cer- 
tain success. 

“ The feeble efforts made to propagate Christianity by insulated and 
unprotected missionaries, have proved, and must always prove, either 
injurious or nugatory.” (Vol. ii. p. 278—280.) 

Nothing can be more remote from our habits of thinking, 
than to contemplate Christianity as the “‘ mere instrument” of 
civilization. The unaided powers of man, and his natural ten- 
dencies towards improvement, have worked their own way to 
civilization in countries where the faintest ray of Christianity 
has not penetrated; countries too under the sway of the most 
brutal and degrading superstitions. Neither do we deny the 
civilizing effort of its doctrines; for no doctrines have a more 
direct tendency to humanize the heart of man, and to refresh 
and invigorate the growth of every moral and social virtue; 
but this is too ial a contemplation of the blessings and 
advantages of the gospel. If it be considered merely as 
the means of civilizing those whom conquest or commer- 
cial enterprize have subjected to our dominion, it may be 
questionable, how far we are called upon to break up their 
established customs, or to violate their familiar prejudices, 
for the sake of a conformity with our notions of refine- 
ment and civility. Viewed through a different and a purer 


medium, it is no longer a problematic question of expediency, 
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but the loud and imperious demand of a duty, from which we 
-are forbidden to shrink: it is no longer whether we are. to intro- 
duce amongst them the fashions and manners of more civilized 
states, but whether we are to withhold from them the know 
that belongs to their salvation; the comforts which heal the 
wounded soul, and teach the bruised and the broken-hearted 
to look with a fond aspiration, and imextinguishable though 
trembling hope to future forgiveness and happiness: it 1s not 
by power, or by commercial ascendancy, or by conquest, that 
these benefits are to be diffused. Nor let Mr. Crawfurd deem 
too lightly of the zeal of insulated and unprotected missionaries ; 
that watchful unsleeping zeal, so careless of peril, so patient of 
suffering, so undismayed by hindrances,—that warm embrace 
of healing beneficence which cherishes within its bosom, all th 
divided sects and families of the earth. 1e 
We must now part from Mr. Crawfurd, acknowledging, with 
gratitude, that there is a great quantity of information in his third 
volume, involving very valuable statistic details of which we 
do not offer the slightest abridgment. But we cannot abstain 
from a repetition of our objections to his arrangement, and to 
those endless divisions and distributions, which deform his 
writings, in the same manner as in architecture a building is de- 
formed by its scaffoldings. We would also admonish him 
against prolixity and verboseness. The charm of the early 
navigators, in their descriptions of the countries which th 
visited, consists in a style of narration so chaste and simple, 
as almost to remind us of that unaffected grace which, as 
Quinctilian remarks of Xenophon, no affectation can imitate. 
Perhaps it is too much to expect a forbearance and frugality 
of words, from an oriental diplomatist: there is, we know 
not why, a certain temptation, which those who find them- 
selves elevated to official function in that part of the world 
are unable to resist, of writing and speaking up to the sup- 
posed dignity of their situations; that is, of calling in aid 
@ pompous diction upon all occasions, great and small, as 
if impression and instruction depended upon the mass and 
momentum of words. 
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Art. XV.—STATE OF THE JEWS. 


The Twelfih Report of the London Society for promoting Christ- 
ianity among the Jews ; with an Appendix containing extracts 
of Correspondence, and a List of Subscribers and Benefactors 
to March $1, 1820; to which is prefixed a Sermon preached 
before the Society on May 5, 1820, at the Parish Church o 
St. Paul, Covent Garden, the Hon. and Rev. Gerard T. 
Noel, M.A. Vicar of Rainham, Kent, and Minister of Percy 
Chapel. Seeley. London, 1820. 


THE societies which have been formed in this country for 
promoting the knowledge of Christianity, are now conducted 
on so extended a scale, that a report is no longer a mere state- 
ment of receipts and disbursements, prefaced with the pleasure 
or pain deh the committee feel in reporting the increase or 
diminution of funds, and concluded with overflowing gratitude 
to the benefactors of the society, and urgent entreaties “ for 
the continuance of their liberal patronage and support.” Their 
correspondence now extends to every quarter of the globe ; and 
every report which they make brings us better acquainted with 
people and gs of which we hear but seldom through other 
channels. This is peculiarly the case with the Society to which 
our attention is now drawn. Buxtorf pathetically exclaimed 
“* Quis me pulvere aromatario aut succo malogranatorum satis 
confirmasset, ut fumosas et maleolentes Judeorum caveas per- 
meare potuissem?” Few travellers indeed have been anxious 
to seek intimate converse with the Jews, except those whose 
Christian zeal has furnished a better antidote than that which 
Buxtorf sought. Such however have been connected with the 
London Society ; and as its publications contain a fuller account 


of the present state of the Jews than can be found any where 


else, we shall not scruple to consider their report as entitled 
to that notice which is claimed by many works greatly inferior 


‘In point of information and interest. 


he connexion between England and the Jews has never been 
very creditable to either party; but the treatment which they 
met with from their first settlement in this country, to the time 
of their explusion by Edward the First, has been justly consi- 
dered as one of the most disgraceful parts of our history. We 
suspect, however, that it is a part which has not been placed in 
quien a fair light by most of our historians; and that much of 
e 7 which has been laid to the charge of our kings, 
should rather be placed to the account of their subjects. We 


have no wish except to do justice between the parties; and we 
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must premise, that if we should seem at first to apologize for 
our early monarchs, it will nevertheless be found that we be- 
lieve them guilty of worse cruelty to the Jews, than that with 
which they are generally, and as we think unjustly, charged. » 
“ The Tous and all that they have, are the property of the 
King,” says an old law of Edward; and this simple statement 
throws great light on all their transactions with their royal pro- 
prietors. They were in fact born to slavery, ‘ Quam:cito ali- 
quis Judeus natus fuerit, sive sit masculus sive foemina, serviat 
nobis in aliquo,” is the language of Henry the Third, and the 
slavery of the Jews was fully recognized oe Synod of Exeter 
in the reign of his successor. “ A Judeis Regnum Dei ablatum 
et datum Genti Justitiam facienti, scriptum in canonibus ire- 
peritur. Per quod liquet Christicolas Libertate donatos, Judeos- 
que subactos.eorum perpetue servituti.” They were considered 
as the private property of the king. Two instances are om Te- 
cord. in which the king mortgaged the whole body of the Jews, 
and two others m which he was graciously pleased to makéa 
present of a Jew with all his chattels. It might be expected 
that the crown would not allow so large a property to remam 
unproductive, and accordingly our kings threw upon them the 
invidious task of raising money for the public service. The 
king’s Jews (“ Judai nostri,” as they are generally styled by 
their sovereigns) were the only persons who were allowed to 
practise usury; and the interest which they obtained was ex- 
cessive. About the year 1247, the scholars of Oxford com- 
plained to the King of the extortion of his Jews, and his Majesty 
was pleased to issue the following order. “ Judei Oxon. non 
recipient a scholaribus, pro libra, in septimana, nisi duos denarias 
et similiter fiat in minori summa.” This has all the appearance 
of bemg a peculiar exception in favour of the scholars of Ox- 
ford; and it was probably in consideration of their youth, and 
slender finances, that the vate of mterest..was,/himited.to little 
more than 40 per cent. Indeed one instance: is, on record,,in 
which a Jew of London raised.a tumult, by demanding 2s, per 
week for the use of 205., or 520 percent. perann, interest. This was, 
no doubt, an extraordinary case; but some idea may. be formed 
of the usual rate of interest, from the usurer’s venturing to de- 
mand so enormous a profit. The Jews, then, under the guise of 
usurers, were, in fact, the tax-gatherers of the kingdom., Dat 
however useful their occupation might be to the state, it made 
them the objects of popular hatred. bin ode i: od 


«“ Endless it were,” says Fuller, “ to reckon up the ‘indignities of 
fered unto these Jews, on occasion sometimes given, but oftner taken. 
Apprentices now a-dayes do ‘not throw sticks at cocks\on Shrove-tues- 
day so-commonly, as then day they used clubs.on the,dews, if 
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appearing out of their houses. A people equally unhappy at feasts and 
at frays. For whensoever the Christians at any revels made great enter- 
tainments, the Jews were made to pay the reckoning. And wheresoever 
any braule began, in London, it ended always in the Old-Jury, with 
pillaging of the people therein.” | rT. 53 
On such occasions they always applied for protection to their 
royal masters ; and we believe that our ancient records will au- 
thorise us to state, that whenever there was a persecution of 
the Jews, it was set on foot by the people, and restrained by the 
crown. As one instance of this, we shall quote part of a letter 
written by King John in the fifth year of his reign, to the Mayor. 
of London, on occasion of a tumult. in which the Jews had been 
ill-treated. After assuring the good people of London of his 
affection, and reminding them of the care which he had taken 


for the preservation of their rights and liberties, his Majesty 
proceeds : 


-  Verum cum sciatis, quod Judai in speciali nostra protectione sint, 
miramur quod Judzis in civitate London. morantibus, malum fieri 
sustinetis; cum id manifeste sit contra pacem regni et terre nostra 
tranguillitatem. Ita quidem magis miramur et movemur, quia alii 
Judzi per Angliam ubicunque.moram fecerunt, exceptis illis qui sunt 
in villa vestra, in bona pace consistunt. Nunc id tamen diximus pro 
Judzis nostris, pro pace nostra: quia si cuidam tantum pacem nos- 
tram dedissemus, debet inviolabiliter observari. De cetero autem, 
Judzos in civitate London. morantes vestrze committimus custodia, ut 
si quis eis malum facere attentaverit, vos manu forti eis subsidium fa- 
cientes, eos defendatis. Vestris enim manibus eorum sanguinem re- 
quiremus, si forte per defectum vestri aliquid mali eis acciderit, quod 
absit. Scimus enim bene quod per fatuos ville et non per discretos, 
hujusmodi eveniunt; et debent discreti fatuorum stultitiam com- 
pescere.” 

Whether there have ever been occasions, since this letter was 
written, when his Majesty’s concluding sentiment might have 
been seasonably urged on the inhabitants of the metropolis, we 
shall not inquire : we produce the letter to show, that whatever 
liberties our kings might take with their Jews, they did not 
suffer others to injure them with impunity. Similar protections 
were granted on various occasions ; and whatever the sufferings of 
the Jews may have been, they appear to have found such solace 
in the royal favour as inclined them to remain in the country. 
The charter of King John granted that they should freely and 
honourably reside in his kingdom; and that wherever they 
—_ be, it should be lawful for them to go where they pleased 
with all their eperiy: It seems probable, that this id not 
extend to their leaving his dominions, because (although we 
afterwards find Henry the Third speaking of their being allowed 


to. remain here as an indulgence) yet it seems that a special 
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licence was required to enable them to quit the country. We 
believe, however, that they had no fixed or general wish to de- 
part, though they might express such a desire in a moment of 
irritation, and while they were under the pressure of a tollage 
which they could not answer. Surely, if they had felt such a 
wish, whatever pains might be taken to restrain them, we 
should hear.of their attempts to escape ; and those who fled from 
such oppression as they are said to have suffered, pe well 
have run the risk of detection. In fact, the charter which we 
have mentioned, gave them several privileges; such as trial by 
their peers in all cases where the plaintiff was a Christian, and 
the same exemption from all tolls and customs as was claimed 
for the king’s own property. It is probable, indeed, that a Jew 
who had obtained a icanas to quit the country, might be 
obliged to leave his property behind him; but this could be no 
great consideration if he had been pillaged in such a manner as 
some of our historians describe. In fact, the accounts which 
we read of the sums paid by them, would be absolutely incredi- 
ble on any other supposition than that of their being allowed, 
and even protected and encouraged in illegal and oppressive 
exactions from the people. About the year 1210, they were 
required by King John to pay 66,000 marks—an enormous sum 
if we reflect that at_a later period five marks was considered as 
a fair annual stipend for a vicar.* We-believe that there was 
something very little short of a partnership, between the king 
and his Jews, and with this belief we are not surprised to fin 

heavy tollages laid and immense sums levied. The Jews, be- 
side the special privileges which they enjoyed, were protected 
in their unjust traffic, and perfectly well understood that their 
protector would claim such a part of their profits as his necessi- 
ties might require. Sometimes they disagreed as to the divi- 
sion of the spoil; and these disputes have been represented by 
our historians in the most invidious light in which they could 
be placed. We are told, on several occasions, that the king 
wanted money, and therefore caused certain Jews to be impri- 
soned until they paid a high ransom for their liberty, or else 
that he racked them with unsufferable torments till they had 
given up their last farthing. Ouce for all, let it be understood, 
that we do not apologize for the slavery to which the Jews were 
reduced; that we do not approve of the iniquitous partnership 


 * “Tn 1287 Peter Quivil, B. of Exon, in Synodo Exoniensi, decrees, that in 
every parochial church, the Perpetual Vicarage should be endowed with at least 
V marks per ann., that he may in some measure keep hospitality; and in case he 
grow old, sickly, or impotent, may be thereby sustained, ‘This mast be done if 
| the living were really worth XL niarks per ann. But if it be of bettér value the 
Vicar’s portion must be increased.” Fleetwood’s Chronicon Preciosum, p. 107. 
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which seems to have existed, and that we do not defend the 
cruel punishments which in those barbarous ages were inflicted 
as wh on Christians as on Jews: and if this be allowed us, we 
will venture to say, that the case might be more fairly stated 
thus—when the king wanted money, for obvious reasons, he pre- 
ferred obtaining it from other sources; but when these failed, 
he had recourse to the Jews—their affairs were perfectly well 
known to him, and every contract of every Jew in his kingdom 
was in his possession—he knew accurately what they could 
raise, and demanded it without scruple—such as refused to pay 
the sums at which they were assessed, he imprisoned and 
punished with great cruelty for withholding what they never 
disputed his right to claim. 

“Tur JupDAIsm” was a branch of the public revenue, and 
the Scaccarium Jud@orum, or exchequer of the Jews, formed a 
part of the great exchequer. In this court all the rolls, records, 
and proceedings relating to the Jews were entered, and the 
management of the whole was committed to certain persons 
styled custodes, or justiciarit Judeorum. These were considered 
as officers of the great exchequer, and were entitled to the same 
privileges and salary as the barons. Beside these, there were 
other officers, such as chirographers and cofferers, who had 
the custody of all chirographs, charters, and contracts (or, as 
they were commonly called, stars *) made by the Jews, either 
among themselves or with Christians. These documents were 
kept in chests, which were provided for that purpose in all 
places where many Jews resided, and which were only allowed 
to be opened by these officers, in the presence of the sheriff of 
the county, if it was in the country; or if it was in London, in 
the presence of the Barons of the Exchequer, or other principal 
officers of the Judaism. No contract in which a Jew was a 
party could be maintained, unless the counterpart was found in 
this depository. When our kings wanted money, these coffers 
were searched ; and it was seen what sum might be raised, and 
what shares ought to be contributed by particular individuals. 
If this sum was not raised, the defaulters were treated with 

at barbarity. We repeat again, that we do not mean to 
justify the conduct of our kings with respect to this unhappy 
people. It was indeed grossly wicked. The Jews were in every 
respect treated like cattle ; and the favour shown to them arose, 
not from benevolence, but from self-interest. A deep stain lies 
upon this country; and the blood of the Jews has “ cried from 
our ground.” But their blood is upon us more immediately 


* They were at this time frequently written in Hebrew, and retained the Hebrew 
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than upon our kings. It was shed by the people, and not by 
the princes of England. Still their guilt was of a deeper dye. 
By the encouragement which they gave to crime, they still fur- 
ther degraded a people whom they found sunk in vice and ig- 
norance, and thus became the original cause of that popular 
hatred to which their sufferings were immediately owing. 
During the whole of this period very little was done towards 
instructing the Jews in the principles of Christianity. Henry the 
Third, although we do not find that he took any very active or 
romising means for this purpose, founded and endowed a 
idan for the maintenance of such Jews as had embraced 
Christianity. It was situated in Chancery-lane, and is the same 
building as was afterwards called the Rolls. Certain lands were 
annexed to it by a charter in the year 1232, in which a garden 
is excepted, on the ground of its having been before given to 
the Bishop of Chichester, whose property it still continues to 
be, under the name of Chichester-rents. The converts were 
placed under the care of an ecclesiastic, who was styled Custos 
Domus Conversorum. We know very little of the history, and 
still less of the internal economy, of this house: but it seems 
that it was not long before its funds were misapplied. It ap- 
a that a few rich converts, who did not Emer in the house, 
ad got possession of the funds, and that their poorer brethren 
received nothing but a lodging from the charity, and were 
obliged to obtain their food by begging in the streets. While 
these abuses lasted, however, and until he could investigate the 
state of this house, the King appears to have provided for a 
great number of converts by quartering them upon such reli- 
gious houses as would receive them. Some indeed refused to 
admit them, on the ground that the King had no right to de> 
mand such corodies for any but his own peeve and servants 5 
and his Majesty condescended to expostulate ; but with what 
effect is not known. A writ of the thirty-ninth year of his rei 
directed to the prior and monks of Walsingham, states that his 
Majesty had been prevented by war and other pressing business 
from attending to the state of the converts, and requests them 
to afford the bearer food and other necessaries, or, in case he 
should be dissatisfied with their allowance, to give him three 
halfpence per day for his maintenance. Although, as we have 
stated, some of these requests were refused, yet one roll of 
that year contains the names of nearly 500 converts, who were 
maintained in this manner. In the fifty-sixth year of his reign, 
the king set himself to-reform the house of converts ; and by @ 
writ directed to the Lord Mayor of London, and John de St. | 
Dennis, the custos, he directs them to remedy the existing 
abuses. What attention was paid to this direction we do not 
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know; but it is probable, that the expulsion of the Jews, not 
quite twenty years afterwards, might be one cause of the neg- 
lect and ruin into which it fell. “We hear nothing more of it 
until it was committed to the care of William Burstall, Master 
of the Rolls, in the forty-fifth year of Edward the Third, just a 
century after the issuing of the writ of Henry to which we have 
last adverted. He seems to have found it in a very ruimous and 
neglected state, and to have been at great pains and expense in 
repairing it. In consequence of this restoration, the house of 
converts was annexed in par to the mastership of the 
Rolls by a patent of 51 Edward III.; and, in the same year, 
by an act of parliament, 1 Ric. [1.; and again by patent 6 Ric. 
Il. Notwithstanding this grant, however, it seems that con- 
verted Jews were still considered as entitled to some benefit 
from the institution. William Pierce, a convert in the year 
1381, had two-pence a day allowed him during his life: im the 
reign of Henry the Fourth, Elizabeth, the daughter of Rabbi 
Moses, having embraced Christianity, was allowed by the King 
a penny a day, beside the like sum to which she was entitled as 
a convert: and it seems that even as late as the second year of 
James the Second, two converted Jews, Peter Samuel and John 
Maza, were allowed three halfpence per day towards their main- 
tenance from the same source. 

It appears that before the foundation of this house of con- 
veris there were, or had been, two others: one founded in the 
year 1213, by Richard, Prior of Bermondsey, and adjoining to 
the religious house over which he presided; and the other at 
Oxford. The latter, as Anthony 4 Wood informs us, was 
situated behind the Blue Boar Irn, in the neighbourhood of 
the Dominicans, to whose exertions he attributes the conver- 
sion of its inhabitants; but he does not mention whether they 
received any spiritual instruction after they became inmates, 
unless he meant to include that under the expression of “ all 
necessaries.” The Dominicans appear to have continued, or 
a resumed their labours for the conversion of the Jews, 
ong after this time ; for in the year 1280 they applied to King 
Edward the First fer leave to preach to them, and meals 
him to enforce their attendance. His Majesty accordingly 
issued a precept, directed to all sheriffs and bailiffs, command- 
ing them to admonish the Jews, and by the best means in their 
power, “ as they should be directed by the Spirit of truth,” to 
procure their attendance. As this document is curious, both 
as It respects the occasion and the style, and is moreover not 


— long, we shall make no apology for laying it before our 
readers : 


“* Rex Vicecomitibus et omnibus Ballivis et Fidelibus suis salutem- 
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Cum dilecti Nobis in Christo Fratres de Ordine Pradicatorum in An- 
glia, Judeis, quorum mentes vetustas erroris et perfidia, obnubilat et 
obcecat, predicare proponunt verbum Dei, quo facilius, interveniente 
Gratia Spiritus Sancti, ad Fidei Catholica converti valeant unitatem ; 
et ob hoc, dilectus Nobis in Christo, Prior Provincialis ejusdem ordinis 
nobis supplicavit, ut vobis demus in mandatis quod omnes Judzos, ubi- 
cunque locorum in Ballivis vestris conversantes, efficaciter moneatis et 
inducatis, quod in locis, ubi vobis de consilio Fratrum ipsorum magis. 
expedire videbitur, ad audiendum verbum Dei conveniant, et illud ab 
iisdem Fratribus, absque tumultu, contentione vel blasphemia, audiant 
diligenter et benigne: Et si forte Altissimus, velamen duritia a cor- 
dibus eorum auferens, aliquibus vel alicui ipsorum Judaorum gratiam 
dederit convertendi, quod czteri Judai eis super hoc non impediant,. 
nec per alios impediri procurent : Nos pradictum propositum ipsorum 
Fratrum pium et salubre attendentes, et precibus praedicti Prioris fa- 
vorabiliter annuentes, in hac parte, Vobis mandamus quod omnes effi- 
caciter moneatis, et eos ad hoc, modis quibus melius  sciveritis, 
inducatis, prout unicuique vestrum inspiraverit Spiritus Veritatis.” 


What success attended these sermons, or how far those who 
were thus compelled to attend them were edified, 1s not record- 
ed; but, judging from the eflect of similar measures in other 
places, we may conclude that but little good, if any, was done. 
The same course was pursued at a later period at Rome; and 
Evelyn, who seems to have been an eye-witness, gives the fol- 
Jowing account of its success :—“ A sermon was preached to 
the Jewes at Ponte Sisto, who are constrained to sit till the 
houre is don; but it is with so much malice in their counten- 
ances, spitting, hum’ing, coughing, and motion, that it is almost 
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impossible they should heare a word from the preacher. A con- 
version is very rare.” 

We believe that we have mentioned nearly all that was done 
for the conversion of the Jews, during their residence in this 
country, from the Conquest to the year 1290; and the most 
remarkable circumstance connected with these attempts, ap- 
pears to us to be, that they seem to have been attended with 
some success. Beside the obstinacy and blindness of which 
Christians have so often and so pathetically complained, there 
were other obstacles to the conversion of the Jews. It was 
only about ten years before they were banished that the preach- 
ing which we have mentioned began. Before that time (and 
probably afterwards as a general rule) they were forbidden to 
enter any church, by the decree of a provincial synod, held by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, early in the reign of Henry the 
Third; and this decree afterwards received the civil sanction, 
m the thirty-seventh year of his reign, in the following words : 
“ Nullus Judeus ingrediatur aliquam Ecclesiam vel aliquam 
Capellam, nisi transeundo, nec in eis moretur in vituperum 
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Christi.’ One would almost imagine that the sentence which 
follows was ironical—it is “Quod nullus Judeus impediat 
aliquo modo alium Judeum volentem ad fidem Christi con- 
vertere.” This prohibition will appear unnecessary, especially 
when we consider another very material obstacle to the conver- 
sion of the Jews. A convert to Christianity forfeited his whole 
property. Itis probable that this rule was not always very 
strictly enforced, and that the convert was permitted to retain 
at least enough to prevent his applying to the house of converts 
for a maintenance. A writ of Henry the Third, in the year 
1226, directs the sheriff to restore a house, which had belonged 
to a Jew before his conversion, to its former proprietor, “ non 
obstante eo quod conversus est :” and when the Dominicans began 
their course of instruction, King Edward the First not only 
granted the precept which we have quoted, but declared, by 
i. that he would waive his claim to the estates of any 

ews whom they might convert during the next seven years ; 
allowing the converts to retain one half, and giving the other 
half to the Domus Conversorum. 

It is difficult to understand how any considerable number of 
the Jews could obtain any knowledge of Christianity. Beside 
being forbidden to enter the churches, they were prohibited 
from all familiar intercourse with Christians. In the year 1217 
all male Jews were commanded by Henry the Third to wear 
badges, consisting of two pieces of white linen or parchment 
on the front part of their upper garments; and, in the year 
1279, this regulation was extended to the female Jews, by 
Edward the First. No Christian was allowed to become the 
servant of a Jew, to dwell in his house, or even to eat with 
him. Indeed the prejudices on each side were so strong that 
these prohibitions were scarcely needed, and there was but 
little probability of any intercourse between two bodies who so 
cordially hated each other. The common people knew that 
the Jews were usurers, and they suspected that they were 
sorcerers. This suspicion alone, in days of such ignorance and 
superstition, was enough to render them odious, and to —_ 
occasion for insult and cruelty. When Richard the First 
ascended the throne, the Jews were forbidden to attend at his 
coronation, under the apprehension that they would bewitch the 
King ; and their disobedience to this order gave rise to the 
dreadful massacres in London, Norwich, Stamford, York, Bury 
St. Edmunds, Lincoln, and other places. These horrible 
scenes (especially that of York, in which 500 Jews were driven 
to despair and suicide,) are too well known to require any par- 
ticular notice; and we only mention them to state that they a 
pear to have been wholly chargeable on the people, and that the 
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King appears to have done what lay in his oe to protect the 
sufferers, and punish the offenders. Beside being accused of 
sorcery, they were known to be infidels ; and the reader must 
bear in mind that this was the age of crusading. Some of the 
enthusiasts who were engaged in this romantic warfare, appear 
to have been the chief agents in the riot at Bury St. Edmunds 5 
and we find that they continued their persecution in the reign 
of Henry the Third. In the year 1217 that monarch, by a writ, 
directed the sheriffs and officers of the towns in which his 
Jews resided, to deliver them into the keeping of twenty-four 
burgesses, and not to allow them to be injured by any persons, 
and especially by the crusaders—‘ maxime de cruce signatis.” 
Another ground of popular dislike may perhaps excite a smile ; 
but as the opinion was generally received, not only im this but 
in other countries, and was certainly very likely to influence the 
behaviour of the lower classes, we shall not scruple to mention 
it. It was believed that every Jew had a peculiar and highly 
offensive smell, which could only be removed by Christian 
baptism. This idea was so prevalent at a period much later 
than that of which we write, that Sir Thomas Browne considered 
it necessary to give it a long and learned refutation, in his work 
on Vulgar Errors. “ That Jews stink naturally,” says this sin- 
— writer, “that is, that in their race sail nation there is 
vewdiz, or evil savour, is a received opinion, we know not how 
to admit: although we concede many questionable poimts, and 
dispute not the verity of sundry opinions, which are of affinit 
hereto.” He then mentions those circumstances which might 
be most plausibly urged in defence of the opinion, and proceeds 
—‘ but that an unsavoury odour is gentilitious or national unto 
the Jews, if rightly understood, we cannot well concede, nor 
will the information of reason or sense induce it.” As it 1s 
probable that most of our readers will join the-author in this 
conclusion, we shall pursue the subject no further, except just 
to remind them, that what may now appear ridiculous, might, 
under the circumstances to which we have referred, be a cause 
of serious evil to the Jews. 

During the whole period of which we have spoken, the Jews 
were allowed the exercise of their religion; and we meet with 
frequent, and sometimes very honourable, mention of their High 
Priest, under the titles of Episcopus, Sacerdos, or Presbyter 
Judeorum. A letter of safe conduct, granted by King John 
in the first year of his reign, to Jacoous Presbyter Judeorum, 
styles him ‘“‘ dilectus et familiaris noster ;” and commands all 
persons, in all towns and places through which he might travel, 
to cause him and all his property to pass safely and freely, and 
to take care that they threw no impediment in his way, any 
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more than they would to himself—“ vay ree nobis ipsis.” This 
office was originally in the gift of the King, and it appears to 
have been generally granted for life. We find nevertheless an 
instance in which an Episcopus was removed by the justices 
of the Jews, in the year 1256; and upon that occasion King 
Henry the Third declared, that for the future no one should be 
appointed to the office unless he were elected by the communit 
of Jews. They were, however, restricted as to the number of 
their synagogues ; and were obliged to perform their devotions 
in a low voice, that they might not be heard by Christians. The 
sound of their worship was indeed so distressing to Christian 
ears, that in the year 1271 some Friars, of the Order of Peni- 
tents, complained to the King of the nuisance. They repre- 
sented that their chapel was contiguous to the synagogue, and 
that by the noise of the Jews in resorting to it, as well as by 
the perpetual howling of the said Jews in the performance of 
their rites—(per ipsorum Judworum continuam ululatum in 
eadem schola juxta ritum suum)—they were greatly disturbed 
in their worship; “ precipue hora confectionis Corporis Jesu 
Christo.” Whether they were more explicit, we do not know, 
as their petition has not come down to us; and the foregoing 
particulars are only gathered from the writ by which the King 
answered their application. His Majesty having duly considered 
the circumstances, and fully understanding the case, was gra- 
ciously pleased to make a present of the said synagogue to the 
Friars, and to permit the Jews to build another in some place 
where it might be “ ad minus nocumentum dictorum Fratrum, 
et Ecclesiw sue, et Ecclesiarum aliarum.” 

~The circumstances which we have mentioned would sufti- 
ciently account for the popular hatred to which the Jews were 
exposed; but, beside these, stories were circulated which 
placed their character in the most odious light. They were 
repeatedly charged with the ill-treatment and crucifixion of 
Christian children. It has been very commonly insinuated by 
historians that these reports were raised by our kings, when 
they were in want of money, in order that they might obtain a 
supply by fines or confiscations. The first instance of such a 
charge occurred early in the reign of Stephen, when they were 
accused of crucifying a child at Norwich. In the year 1160 
the same charge was made against the Jews of Gloucester ; and 
two years afterwards against those of Bury St. Edmunds. On 
these cases we will only remark, that we have found nothing 
which leads us to suppose that any judicial proceedings ensued, 
or that the treasury was in any degree benefited by them. It 
is a fact, which the persecuting and antichristian spirit of the 
Romish Church renders credible, that the clergy were among 
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the most violent persecutors of the Jews. This spirit once led 
the Archbishop ot Canterbury and the Bishop of Lincoln so 
far, that they forbade all persons within their respective dio- 
ceses to sell any victuals to the Jews, who, being nearly starved, 
applied to the things for relief, and, as usual, Shitsined it. We 
fear that the same spirit gave rise to the next case which is 
recorded, and in wha some of the clergy appear to have been 
witnesses, in a very suspicious case. In the year 1294, Jacob, 
a Jew of Norwich, and some others, were tried for circumcising 
a Christian child. The charge was not made until four years 
after the crime was said to have been committed, and the boy 
did not, at the time of the prosecution, appear as if he had 
been circumcised: nevertheless (to use the words of the placi- 
tum loquel) 


“¢ Officialis Archidiaconi venit coram Justiciariis, cum magna secta 
Sacerdotum, qui omnes dixerunt in verbo Dei, quod predictus puer 
ita circumcisus fuit sicut predictum est, et per preedictos Judeos ; et 
quod viderunt pradict. puerum recenter circumcisum, &c, Et coro- 
natores de comitatu et coronatores de civitate Norwic. et 36 homines 
de villata de Norwic. Jurati venerunt et trove ut fuit circumcisus, &c. 
Et quod juxta repam Norwic. il fuit trove ululans et plorans, per unam 
Maude de Barneham, et sa file, et que ils luy amesniont a lour maison, 
et que tout Esteaut les Jewes veigne, et dioit que il fuit Judeum suum 
et vocaverunt eum Jurnepin, &c. Et quando Judzi non potuerunt 
eum habere propter Christianos, prohibuerunt eidem Matilda, ne daret 
ei carnem porcinam ad manducandam: quia dixerunt ipsum esse 
Judzum.” 


It concludes by stating, 


‘¢ Hc autem omnia facta fuerunt in Curia Domini Regis apud 
Norwic. Fratribus Pradicatoribus et Fratribus Minoribus et pluribus 
aliis tam Clericis, quam Laicis, prasentibus,” 


The case afterwards came before the King; but, being con- 
sidered as of a spiritual nature, it was referred to the Eccle- 
siastical Court, and four of the prisoners were condemned to 
be drawn at a horse’s tail, and hanged. Whether the King 
obtained any thing by this execution, we do not learn; but it 
proved the signal for a popular attack. The citizens of Nor- 
wich shortly after complained to the King that the sheriff had 
entered their liberties and beaten their servants: the sheriff 
justified on the ground that they had fired the houses of the 
Jews ; and, as it appeared that the bailiffs had made no inqui- 
sition respecting the burning, they were fined fifty marks for 
their neglect. The next occurrence of this kind took place in 
the year 1244, when the body of a young child was dug up in 
St. Bennett’s church-yard, having certain marks upon it, which 
were soon discovered to be an inscription, and a very slight in- 
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ction convinced the multitude that it was in the Hebrew 
anne Two difficulties however occurred: the first was 
that the people did not understand Hebrew; which was soon 
removed by sending for interpreters from the house of converts. 
But, although these were perfectly acquainted with the lan- 
e, a second difficulty arose—the inscription was not 
ae le. Nevertheless these sagacious interpreters, by what 
means we are not informed, contrived to extract from it the 
Christian names of the father and mother of the child, and 
that it had been sold to the Jews; but to whom in particular, 
or for what purpose, they acknowledged themselves unable to 
discover. We believe that this case did not lead to any judicial 
proceedings, nor do we find any thing which induces us to 
suppose that they were prevented by the corruption so common 
in those days. The last instance which occurs 1s the crucifixion 
of a child at Lincoln, in the year 1252, on which occasion 
some Jews were executed, and their houses and chattels were 
forfeited to the crown. As far as we know, this is the only case 
of this nature in which the crown was benefited by these ac- 
cusations ; and all of them were accompanied by such demon- 
strations of popular hatred, that we cannot but believe them to 
have originated with the people rather than with the King. 
Indeed one of the grounds of complaint against the Jews was 
the improper partiality shown to them in judicial proceedings. 
Very shortly after the time to which we Sas last alluded, we 
find the ecclesiastical authorities complaining that when any 
Jew was Sree in their courts for any crime of a spiritual 
nature, the king’s courts put a stop to the proceedings, on the 
ground that the Jews had judges of their own, and that when 
they were turned over to those judges they were constantly 
- Bo — was the antipathy of Christians to the Jews, that 
they did not like to live in the same town with them, and it was 
— as a special privilege to Derby, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
southampton, Rumsey, and probably to other towns, that no 
Jew should be permitted to reside in them. If any further 
proof were necessary, it might be found in the circumstances 
connected with their expulsion. We have seen that. the Jews 
owed their protection to their talents and industry, as usurers; 
that they derived enormous profit from following this business, 
of which they had a monopoly ; and that the king helped him- 
self very fcedly to the wealth which they had thus collected. It 


must have been, therefore, under the influence of some pecu- 
har and very strong motive, that Edward the First put a stop — 
to this lucrative traffic. In the third year of his reign, an act, 
which is commonly called the statute of Judaism, was passed, 
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bv which it was ordained and established, “ for the honour of 
God and the benefit of the people, that no Jew, thereafter, 
should in any manner practise usury.” Whether this act really 
arose (as the preamble states,) from “ the king’s having. ob- 
served, that in times past many honest men had lost their in- 
heritances, by the usury of the Jews; and that many sins had 
from thence arisen : (notwithstanding they were, and had been, 
very profitable to him and his ancestors :)” or whether it was 
passed to gratify his subjects now becoming more powerful, 
though less turbulent, under a more settled form of govern- 
ment, we do not decide: but a prince of Edward’s —— 
must have known that, from the day on which that act passed, 
his Jews would be of little value. He must have known that 
it was a very poor equivalent for what he had taken away, to 
allow them “to practise merchandize, or live by their labour ;” 
and still less could he imagine that he was doing them any favour 
by permitting “such as were unskilful in apeltselllio and 
could not labour, to take farms for any term, not exceeding 
ten years.” Being thus deprived of their former source of 
wealth, the Jews seem to have made a business of clipping and 
counterfeiting the coin of the realm; or else the king, who 
now wanted his usual pretext for converting their property to 
his own use, took advantage of the charge which was brought 
against them. His conduct on this occasion, so different from 
that usually adopted by the crown, warrants the latter suspi- 
cion. Beside great numbers at Oxford, Andover, Marlbo- 
rough, and other places, no less than 280 Jews were executed ° 
yn London; and the records of the pa 1279 abound with in- 
stances of the king’s granting or selling the houses and lands 
forfeited on this occasion. The people who enjoyed this 
triumph were determined to pursue it, and harassed the Jews 
with incessant threats and prosecutions, until the king (who 
—— thought he had done as much as should have satisfied 
is subjects,) interfered and declared by writ,* thatno Jew, who 
had not been already indicted, should be liable to prosecution for 
any offence of the kind, charged to have been committed be- 
fore that time. This mode of persecution being restrained, 


* The language of this writ so clearly illustrates much that we have said, that 
we cannot help making an extract from it:—** Cum aceepimus quod plures 
Christiani, 0b odium Judeorum, propter discrepantiam Fidei Christiane, et Ritus 
Judworum, et diversa gravamina per ipsos Judeos Christianis hactenus illata, 
quosdam Judzos nondum rectatos, nec indictatos, de transgressione monet, per 
leves et voluntarias accusationes, accusare et indictare, de die in diem, nituntar et 
proponunt ; imponentes eis, ad terrorem ipsorum, quod de hujusmodi tramsgres- 
sione culpabiles existunt, et sic per minas hujusmodi accusationis ipsis Jud@is 
metum incutiunt, ut pecuniam extorqueant ab iisdem: ita quod ipsi Judwi super 


hoc ad legem suam sepe ponuntur, in vite sue periculum manifestum, Vor- 
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‘the people endeavoured to obtain the banishment of the whole 
body of the Jews, and offered to give the king a fifth if he 
‘would consent to it. This offer was rejected, and it is said that 
the Jews paid a larger sum for permission to remain in the 
country. If this be true, they purchased but a short respite; 
for only nine years afterwards Edward banished them all, on con- 
sideration of receiving only a fiiteenth from his subjects. That 
the Jews could have outbidden this offer, is certain, if the ac- 
counts of the wealth which they left behind them are not exag- 

erated ; and we are therefore led to conclude, that the king 
found it necessary to sacrifice his Jewish slaves to the preju- 
dices of his Christian subjects. 

We have now, ina very desultory manner, laid before our 
readers some account of the state of the Jews during their first 
residence in this country ; and we have done it in the hope that 
it may excite some commiseration for that unhappy people; 
and may lead some of our readers, whose attention may not 
before os been directed to the subject, to consider whether 
we are not called upon as a nation to make the best amends in 
our power. The persecutors and their victims have long since 
entered into a state where there is ‘‘ neither Jew nor Gentile, 
bond or free,” but they have left the account to be settled by 
their serge fe and we fear that a heavy balance remains 
against us. The condition of the Jews, indeed, is now greatly 
better than it was during the period of which we have spoken. 
The reformation of our religion, the settlement of our. con- 
stitution, and the progress of society, has exempted them 
from the barbarous treatment to which their ancestors were ex- 
posed. So great has been our moderation, that we have not 
only allowed them to enjoy their lives and properties, but we 
have left them in undisturbed possession of their errors and 
vices. The Protestant Church of England has never persecuted 
the Jews; but what has she done for their conversion? Has she 
even done so much as the Church of Rome? We grant that the 
zeal of the Church of Rome was not according to knowledge ; but 
at the least she showed some desire, and used some means, for 
promoting Christianity among the Jews. We do not hold her up 
as an example, as to the methods which ought to be employed. 
We would not kindle the fires of the inquisition—we would not 
compel them to attend sermons filled with railing and invec- 
tive—nor do we wish to see a Domus Conversorum filled 
with idle or mendicant converts; but we do wish to see the 
Church of England imitating the zeal of the Church of Rome, 
tempered, as we are sure it would be, with her own knowledge 

Perhaps, however, we may have assumed a position which 
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‘some of our readers may not be fully prepared to grant. Let 
us ask a plain question. Is it the duty of Christians to attempt 
the conversion of the Jews? We believe that very few will an- 
swer this question by an unqualified negative ; and yet on some 
ground or other this duty has been, until very lately, atrangey 
neglected. Among the arguments, or rather excuses, which 
have been urged to justify this neglect, there is one which we 
could not have expected any Christian touse. Ithas been argued 
that, as it has pleased God to inflict judicial blindness on the 
Jews—as he has declared that “ seeing, they shall see, and 
shall not perceive; and hearing, they shall hear, and shall not 
understand ;” we are not authorized .to attempt their conver- 
sion. Itis indeed true that the Jews are ald a the curse of 
God; and, perhaps, one of the most awful demonstrations 
of his displeasure is, that their claims on Christian philan- 
thropy have been always unheard or disregarded. In almost 
every scheme which Christian benevolence has framed, the Jew 
has Soon excluded; and among the singular phenomena which 
are to be found in their history, perhaps, none is more remark- 
able than the indifference with a ue they have been viewed by 
those who have worthily borne the Christian name, and whose 
zeal for the honour of God has led them to plant the standard 
of the Cross every where but on the ruined walls of Jerusalem. 

They have felt, and not too strongly, the claims of the pagan 
world. And at no period since its foundation has the Church 
of Christ been without some members who have appropriated 
and acted upon the Divine injunction, to “ teach all nations.” 
And what right have we to limit this command by the exclu- 
sion of any one nation? Let it be remembered, that after the 
Jews had filled up the measure of their iniquity by rejecting 
and crucifying the Messiah, our Saviour commanded his dis- 
ciples to “ preach repentance and remission of sins among all 
nations, beginning at Jerusalem.” Did not he know that the 
Jews had incurred the Divine displeasure, and subjected them- 
selves to the curse so long before denounced on their disobe- 
dience? Did not he foresee their blindness and hardness of 
heart? And yet he gave this command, his apostles executed 
it, and “ a great multitude of the Jews believed.” 

There are many, however, who, while they acknowledge, be- 
cause they dare not deny, the express words of Scripture, that 
“all Israel shall be saved,” still show a reluctance to use an 
active measures for the promotion of that event. They admit 
that the Jews will be converted—that the veil will be taken 
away—that they will “ look on him whom they. have pierced 
and mourn ;”—but they are perfectly satisfied with having 
made these admissions, and seem to conclude, that there 1s 
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no duty arising out of them. One of the principal causes of 
this supineness may be found in the general and vague idea 
that the conversion of the Jews will be miraculous ; that God 
will bring it to pass by some means wholly independent of hu- 
man agency ; and that, therefore, they have nothing to do but 
to stand still in silent and inactive expectation. What warrant 
such persons may have for their opinion we know not; but we 
are sure that it cannot be grounded either on Scripture, or on the 
ordinary course of God’s Sinatra Granting that it may be 
the design of God to make use of miracles for the conversion 
of the Jews, we have no reason to expect that they will pre- 
cede the use of human agency. There was atime when the 
people of Israel alone stood in a covenant-relation to God. It 
was afterwards his pleasure, by a new “ covenant, which was 
established on better promises,” to include the Gentiles with 
them, and to break down “the wall of partition” which had 
separated them. This offer of mercy was rejected by the Jews: 
they crucified the Messiah, and were rejected by God. It was 
then made to the Gentiles, and accepted by them ; but the Jews 
to this hour “ abide in unbelief.” Thus the relative situation 
of the parties has been changed. The Christian Gentiles now 
have the advantage “ much every way; chiefly, because to 
them are committed the oracles of God:” and as the Jews to 
whom they were first committed were instrumental to the con- 
version of the Gentiles, may we not reasonably expect that 
Christians will be used as the instruments in the conversion of 
the Jews? May we not expect that “ the natural branches” will 
be “ grafted into their own olive-tree,” by a method somewhat 
analogous to that by which the “ wild olive-tree was grafted in 
among them?” And what were the means used for this pur- 
pose? The word of God, which had been sealed up in the lan- 
guage of the Jews, was translated into that which was most 
generally understood by the Gentiles.* In this there was no- 
thing supernatural. The second preparatory measure was more 
particularly directed to the Jews. The forerunner of Christ 
came indeed “ in the spirit and power of Elias ;” but “ John 


* Although it is not strictly within our present purpose, yet, having spoken of 
the Septuagint Version in this point of view, we cannot help alluding to some 
invidious remarks which have been made on some recent translations of the Scrip- 
tures. Some persons, from whom it might not have been expected, have appeared 
quite startled at-the idea of translating the Scriptures into languages of whieh 


they have scarcely ever heard, and have insisted that these versions must be incor- 


rect, and therefore pernicious. We think it would be fair to ask any objector of 
this class (and if he be a man of learning and candour, we should not fear for 
his answer)—Do you, after having informed yourself of the character and quali- 
fications of those who have made these versions, believe that they are less accurate 


‘translations of the Hebrew text than that which was used by the Apostles, and by 


which, almost exclusively, the Scriptures were known to the primitive church? 
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did no miracle.” In the propagation of Christianity, the la- 
bours of apostles and evangelists were accompanied, but not 


‘superseded, by miracles. 


t is however objected by some persons, that the time for 


attempting the conversion of the Jews has not yet arrived. 


But, even if we should admit that*there are some times which 
are unfit for the performance of an acknowledged duty, what are 
the signs by which the proper time may be ascertained? W 
it not be admitted, that if ever a time should arrive when any 
considerable number of the Jews should manifest a disposition 
to converse freely on the points in dispute between them and 
Christians—when they should show a desire to examine the 
New Testament—when a party should arise among them and 
throw off the iron yoke of talmudical bondage—when Christian 
states should begin to recognize their civil rights, and to adopt 
a kind and conciliatory policy towards them—will it not be 
admitted, we say, that Christians would be bound to take ad- 
vantage of such an opportunity, and to use all the means in 
their power whatever may be the ultimate success of their ex- 
ertions? We believe that such a time as we have described has 
already arrived; and to show the grounds of our opinion, we 
shall ih before our readers some copious extracts from the 
reports and correspondence of the Society for Promoting Christ- 
ianity among the Jews, trusting, that the interesting intelligence 
which they contain, will be a sufficient apology for their length. 
Dr. Pinkerton, in a letter to this Society, thus writes respect- 
ing the Jews: 


‘¢ They have not remained inattentive observers of the signs of the 
times, nor are the intelligent and thinking part.of them unacquainted 
with the conflicts which Christianity has sustained, and the conquests 
which she has gained over her numerous and powerful enemies. ‘The 
extraordinary events which so rapidly succeed each other in our days 
—the fall of modern infidelity, in its direful effects upon the good of 
society—the change which is now working in the moral and religious 
state of all nations by means of the translation and universal dissemi- 
nation of the Old and New Testament, have had a powerful influence 
on the hopes and fears of many among the Jews, and have brought 
not a few of them to their wits’ end. 

‘* But there are still more favourable intimations of this people's 
being in a state of preparation for receiving the seed of the new co- 
venant doctrine—intimations unknown in the ages that are past, Num- 
bers of the Jews, in the countries where I have visited them, have 
fallen off in their rigid attachment to their former superstitions—their 
prejudices against Christians and their religion, are lessened—the ha- 
tred and prejudices of Christians against the Jews are much diminished 
—the willingness with which many of them receive copies of the New 
Testament in the Hebrew langusge, gee read them; the liberty with 
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which they both read and converse on the merits of the grand question 
between Jews and Christians, whether Jesus of Nazareth be the Mes. 
siah—the state of despair in which many. of them now are, of their 
ever getting a Messiah such as they desire—the fact, that the yoke of 
Judaism has really become insupportable to many among them—and 
that not a few are joining the different Christian communions in the 
towns of Poland almost weekly—are intimations of no ordinary kind 
relative to the nation of the Jews, and seem clearly to point out, that 
an important crisis in the religious state of that people is not far dis- 
tant—for ‘ they also, if they abide not in unbelief, shall be grafted into 
the church.’ 

“ During my tour through Poland, I had many opportunities of 
gaining information and making observations which tend to illustrate 
and corrobate these statements. Ino where found the Jews unwillin 
to converse with me on the subject of Christianity. I distributed about 
seventy copies of the Hebrew Testament among them, which were 
always well received. I repeatedly entered their synagogues and 
schools, and with the utmost possible freedom argued the points at 
issue between them and us; and I never found the smallest interruption, 
but on the contrary a great desire in many of the people to hear and to 
read, At Minsk the Russian Archbishop told me, that since my visit 
to him in 1816, he had baptized fifteen Jews, and had then several 
candidates under a course of instruction. The Catholic canonians of 
the same place informed me, that he had lately baptized four Jews. 
At Wilna, where the number of Jews is upwards of 20,000, the senior 
Lutheran pastor Nicholas told me, that on the 5th of May last he had 
baptized a marricd Jewess, whose husband was also about to embrace 
Christianity—on the 16th a Jewish child—on the 30th of the same 
month, a Hebrew youth of sixteen—on the 10th of June, a Dr. Ber- 
nard with his wife and daughter; and that he had still four candidates 
for baptism under a course of Christian instruction. He farther in- 
formed me, that on the 6th of May, the Catholics had baptized four- 
teen young men of the Hebrew nation; and the Police Master of 
Wilna told me, that since the publication of the memorable Ukaze, 
granting permission to the Jews to join whichever Christian commu- 
nion they choose, he had been present at the baptism of about fifty 
Jews into the Catholic church. Nor is there a town in Poland almost, 
where frequent instances of Jews entering Christian communions are 
not to be met with. But what I have already stated, plainly proves 
that there is a favourable change of sentiment in many of the Polish 
Jews towards the religion of Christ, which urgently calls upon those 
who long for the conversion of the ancient people of God to use means 
for furnishing them with correct knowledge of the gospel of sal- 
vation. 

“* The number of Jews subject to Russia, is reckoned to be greatly 
above two millions, These reside in the kingdom of Poland, and in 
the Russian provinces of Ekaterinosloff, Cherson, Podolia, Titomir, 
Tschernigeff, Kieff, Mogileff, Witepsk, Minsk, Wilna, Grodna, Biala- 
stoks, the Krimea, and Moldavia. 

“« Here then, Gentlemen, is a vast field open to the benevolent la- 
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bours of the Christian friends of Israel, in the eultivation of which by’ 
prudent, zealous, and pious men, every proper encouragement may be 
expected from the Russian government. The steps which I would re- 
commend for doing so are simple, attainable, and such as must ulti- 
mately prove successful. 

« Leaving the important subject of the general restoration of the 
Jews, entirely in the hands of Providence, and retraining from spend- 
ing your funds in the support of individuals of the Jewish nation, young 
or old, professing attachment to Christianity, direct your efforts chiefly 
and unweariedly to the dissemination of Christian Knowledge among 
the nation of the Jews at large by sending qualified men among them, 
who will travel from town to town, and from village and village, con- 
verse with them in their families—reason with them in their syna- 
gogues, meet their objections—remove their prejudices, and every 
where circulate the New Testament in Hebrew, Jewish German, and 
in other languages’ understood among them; with short treatises on 
vital Christianity, and on the Messiahship of Christ. Confine the 
Jabours of your Institution to this rational, scriptural, easy, and most 
benevolent object, resting assured that in the prosecution of it, the 
discoveries of Divine Providence will be of such a nature, as to leave 
you and your labourers in no doubt respecting the further instruments 
to be employed, and measures adopted for watering the seed of evan- 
gelical and saving truth when once sown among this ancient and in- 
teresting people. 

‘** Beware, however, of consuming your funds by embarking in any 
scheme for the probable spiritual benefit of a few individuals among 
the Jews, while the openings of Divine Providence, and the peculiarly 
favourable state of millions of the same people, invite you to come over 
and help them. Expend not your strength, gentlemen, in sowing an 
insulated and ungrateful acre, while the husbandman of souls invites 
you to come, and will assuredly provide you with the means of 
sowing a field of ten thousand acres of a much more promising soil. 

«« The simplicity and benevolence of the line of procedure, which 
I here submit to your consideration, will recommend it to the patronage 
and support of thousands in Britain, who, I am persuaded, only wait 
to see a simple comprehensive plan adopted, in reference to the spread 
of the gospel among the Jews, in order to give tokens of their sincere 
Jove and tender compassion for that nation, * to whom pertaineth the 
adoption, and the glory, and the covenants, and the giving of the law, 
and the service of God, and the promises, whose are the fathers, and 
of whom, as concerning the flesh, Christ came, who is God over all 
blessed for ever.’ I say, there are still thousands of the people of 
God, in this favoured country, who only need to have laid before them 
a scriptural and judicious plan for spiritually benefiting the ancient 
people of God, to whom we are all so much indebted, in order to 
prove their sincere affection for the seed of Abraham, by contributing. 
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Nei of their substance for its support.’? (Appendix XI. ‘Rep. 
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The body of the Jews, without entering into minor distinc- 
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tions, may be divided into three classes very unequal in point 
of numbers, and differing greatly in their religious opmions. 
After devoting so much space as we have already given to the 
subject, we shall only just mention them. The first, and by far 
the largest body are the Rabbinists, or those Jews who still 


hold the traditions of their fathers. These, they state, were 


given to Moses at the same time as the law, and by the same 
authority. They were not, however, committed to writing until 
about two centuries after the birth of Christ, having been in 
the mean time, according to the Jewish account, transmitted 
orally throughan uninterrupted succession of doctors. They were 
then collected into a body and form the Mishna. This work 
contains their code of civil and ecclesiastical law, and the 5H 
nions of their doctors on all disputable pomts, and with the 
Gemaras, or commentaries on it, forms the Talmud. These 
traditions are, however, totally rejected by the Caraite Jews, 
who form the second class. Their number is very small indeed, 
when compared with that of the Rabbinical Jews, with whom 
they have always been on terms of deadly hatred. Each sect 
has to the best of its power reviled and persecuted the other 
with, if possible, greater bitterness than they have shown to 
Christians. It has even been a common saying among the Rab- 
binical Jews, that a Caraite should turn Mahometan or Christ- 
ian, before he can expect to be received among them. In these 
contests the Caraites have had the worst, not only because they 
have been the fewest, but because they have published so few 
books, that until lately they have been known only by the 
numerous and malignant writings of their enemies. They ap- 
pear, however, to present a hopeful prospect for the labours of 
Christians. Their rejection of all cabalistic and talmudical so- 
phistry, and their bold assertion of the supremacy of Scriptures, 
entitle them to the appellation of Protestant Jews. An inter- 
esting account of a colony of Caraites is given by the traveller 
whom we have already quoted, in a letter to the Bible Society, 
from whose fifteenth report we extract it. 


‘** Before my crossing the Russian frontiers, I shall give you some 


account of my travels in Samogitia, and of the arrangements which I 
have made for bringing the Sacred Writings into more general circu- 
lation in that country. On leaving Wilna, [took the road for Troki, 
the former residence of the Dukes of Lithuania, and about twenty- 


eight versts to the north-west of that city. Troki is delightfully si- 


tuated on a peninsula, formed on the beautiful Lake Bressal, which, 


by:a canal, has communication with the river Vilia. The ruins of one 
of the ancient ducal palaces are still to be seen, on one of the little 


islands which spot the surface of the Jake. The greater part of the 
peninsula is high ground, and the natural scenery round the lake 1s 
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remarkably fine. In the suburbs of the ancient town of Troki, I paid 
a visit to a colony of Caraite Jews, who have inhabited this delightful 
spot for ‘several centuries past. On entering the house -of the Chief 
Rabbi, I saluted him in Tartar, and, to my astonishment, was an- 
swered in the same language. None of them could speak Jewisk 
German, the common language of all the Polish Jews. I inquired, 
whence they originally were: the answer was; ‘ From the Crimea ;” 
that they and their ancestors have resided in. Troki for nearly four 
hundred years, and that they possess very distinguished privileges 
from the ancient Dukes of Lithuania and Kings of Poland. 

** T asked them whether they still had intercourse with their bre- 
thren in Dschoufait Kale. They replied, that they not only visited 
them, but also were visited by them. The Tartar language is still the 
only one spoken in their families, though most of the men could speak 
both the Russian and Polish, They are neither dressed like their bre- 
thren in the Crimea, who have retained the Tartar costume, nor like 
the Polish Jews, whose dress is peculiar to themselves, but like the 
common Poles and Russians. The number of the Caraites in Troki, 
is about 160 souls. | 

‘“¢ Before I had finished my inquiries relative to these particulars, 
the house of the middle-aged Rabbi was filled with his brethren, who 
were all anxious to know who the stranger was, and what he wanted. 
Our conversation then turned upon the signs of the times and the 
coming of the Messiah, and lasted upwards of an hour and a half. 
I stated the truth to them as clearly and as forcibly as I could. The 
Rabbi defended his position that the Messiah was still to come, with 
the Old Testament in his hand; but having no Talmudic interpreta- 
tions to screen himself behind, he was soon greatly at a loss. The 
people in the mean time were all attention. They had never heard suck 
discourse before. The Rabbi was at last so much touched withwhat was 
said, that he changed colour, and turned aside. Another of his bre- 
thren, a merchant, then came forward, and, with considerable shrewd= 
ness, attempted to defend the cause in the view of the people, who 
were now muttering to each other, and anxious to know how all this 
would end. Having proved to him also, that the Messiah must needs 
have come, I spoke of the purity and spirituality of the Gospel, and 
of that eternal life which is revealed in the doctrines which Christ 
taught. The merchant, I found, had read the Polish Testament with 
considerable attention. The Rabbi stood like one confounded. L 
never saw any individual in such a state before. I asked them, whether 
they had ever read the doctrines of Christ and his apostles in Hebrew. 
The question seemed to rouse their curiosity to the extreme. They re- 
ep that they had heard that such a thing existed, but that they. 

ad never seen the Hebrew Testament. I then inquired whether they 
desired to see it. They all replied, that they would be very happy 
should they get a copy of it. -By this time my caleshe, and servant, 
with fresh horses, were before the door: I took out five copies of the 
Hebrew Testament, and presented the Rabbi with the first. He seemed 
to get new animation at the sight of it, accepted it most willingly, 
embraced and:thanked me for it. Ithen gave a copy to the Merchant, 
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who seemed no less overjoyed, and was warm in his expressions of 
gratitude. Now [the difficulty was, how to distribute the remaining 
three. All hands were stretched out, and every one cried; ‘ Oh, let 
me have one also” Iwas greatly embarrassed. An interesting young 
yman stood near me; several times he stretched out his hand, as if 
eagerly desiring to grasp the third copy, which I held in my hand, and 
as often he abruptly drew it back again. I read in his countenance a 
strong combat in his feelings between civility and desire. To him f 
gave the third. His countenance now shone with gratification and joy, 
and all present loudly approved the act. A fourth and fifth I bestowed 
on two other of these interesting people. They all commenced read- 
ing with great avidity, and before I left them, gave me proofs of their 
understanding well what they read. I told them that I hoped in a 
short time to hear of their having formed themselves into a community 
of believers in the Lord Jesus, founded on the glorious truths of that 
blessed volume which I had just put into their hands. Amid loud ex- 
pressions of gratitude and wonder, I left the house of the Rabbi, took 
farewell of this truly interesting little people, and proceeded on my 
journey. The merchant did not part with me, however, so soon; he 
walked with me upwards of a verst up the border of the beautiful lake, 
‘whose surface, with the charming surrounding scenery, was gilded with 
‘the rays of the evening sun. He put many questions to me respecting 
the signs of the times and the spread of the Gospel, and left me with 
these words; ‘I believe that some important crisis with our people is 
at hand; what it is, I cannot now say—God will direct all.’ ”’ 


The reformed Jews constitute the third class, and of their 
state some opinion my be formed from the following extract 


from a letter by the Rev. Mr. Way, while at Berlin, to the 
London Society. 


_ “ The character and condition of the remnant of Israel, resident in 
the capital of Prussia, exhibits an appearance altogether dissimilar 
from that of any other place perhaps on the face of the earth. The 
rabbinical opinions and system have almost disappeared, and the com- 
mercial body is composed of men of more education and liberality of 
~ gentiment than the ordinary class of trading Israelites. The origin of these 
distinctions is, doubtless, to be traced to the character and writings of 
Moses Mendelshem, who passed his life at Berlin, and rose by dint of 
industry, and the exercise of no ordinary capacity, to a degree of li- 
terary fame and personal distinction which no Jew perhaps has attained 
since the time of Abarbanel and Maimon. He is honoured by his 
Jewish brethren as a Reformer, but a Christian would see more of 
Voltaire than of Luther in that part of his character. His works are 
much read by the Jews in Germany; but from the extracts I have 
seen, he is not the man to lead them from Moses to Christ: as he does 
not seem to recognize the divine legation of the former, we know 
from the best authority he cannot believe in the latter. His followers 
go a step farther; they very generally acknowledge that Christ was a 
cert, and even greater than Moses, but they suppose both to have 

n competent to discover and lay down the rules of moral obliga- 
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tion, and even to exercise faith and love, and worship God acceptably: 
by the force of their natural powers. They think as little of the ne- 
cessity of a new and divine principle in the soul as Nicodemus of old, 
when he first acknowledged Christ as ‘a teacher sent from God.’ It 
is something that they allow thus much; for, like the woman of Sa- 
maria, who was in the same case, as they also expect a Messias to 
come, they may, when convinced of sin, say, ‘Is not this the Christ?’ 
The philosophical spirit they have imbibed from the reasoning and 
principles of Mindalihetn; has led the greater part of the Berlin Jews. 
to reject the use of the Talmud; and a considerable party has been 
formed under the denomination of ‘ Reformed Jews,’ for whose use @ 
splendid synagogue has been made at the expense of one of the most 
wealthy and respectable among them. In this only parts of the law 
are read in Hebrew ; and great part of the service, and the singing and 
preaching, is in German; this place was formed out of three rooms laid 
together, the divisions of which seem retained for the separation of 
the parts. This is dissimilar to any mode of worship which has yet 
existed among the Jews, and is a nearer approximation to a cathedral 
service than any other. Some objection was at first made to this in- 
stitution on the part of government, as being neither Jew nor Christian ; 
but it is suffered to continue unmolested, and the old synagogue is com- 
paratively deserted. I have heard, since I left Berlin, that attempts 
are making to extend the principles and practices of this body, and 
that deputies have been sent to Paris, Geneva, and other places : for 
the truth of this 1 cannot vouch ; but nothing is more uobiblé, than 
that Satan, the great master of the synagogue, ‘ who say they are 
Jews, and are not, but do lie,’ should be ready to forward any work, 
and set up any service that may keep this people in legal bondage, or 
raw off their minds from the simplicity of Christ. He will doubtless 
allow his character as a Prophet, if by so doing he can reduce him to 
a level with Mahomet, or even Moses, and to obviate the consequences 
of his reception as a Sacrifice, Priest, and King in Zion: but we know 
none of his devices shall ‘abet tr even this attempt will doubtless be 
over-ruled to the speedy breaking down of the partition wall. Many 
thinking Jews are not satisfied with this substitute for a synagogue ; en- 
tertain the highest opinion of the morality of the gospel; read it in 
secret at home, teach it to their children ;—but of its life and power 
have as yet no notion.” | 


The “ reformation” of these Jews, seems to be, in plain 
terms, a change from Judaism to Deism, and it is a change 
which we cannot behold without interest and even hope. They 
have thrown aside the Talmud ; and whatever may be the present 
influence of their opinions, we trust that they will not stop where 


they are. There is really more hope of an avowed Deist than of a 
confirmed Rabbinist, who is generally a Deist concealed under 
the darkness of the Talmud. Among the reformed Jews, how- 
ever, curiosity is excited and re rake is permitted: and surely, 

is inquiry by every means in 


Christians are bound to direct 
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their er to the New Testament. It is really surprising to 
eonsider how little has been done until very lately towards 
furnishing the Jews with the New Testament in that language 
which is most likely to engage them to read it. Granting that 
the Jews might obtain it in the vernacular tongues of those 
countries in which they reside—granting that their preference 
for Hebrew is in some cases mere prejudice, yet it is worth our 
while to consider whether we ought not to give way to this pre- 
judice, and in all immaterial points to meet them on their own 
ground. .‘‘ To the Jews became | a Jew,” said the great Apostle 
of the Gentiles ; and should not we follow his example? There 
are, says Fuller, “ three grand hindrances of their conversion : 
First, the offence taken and given by the Papists among whom 
they live by their worshipping of images, the Jews being zealots 
in the second commandment: Secondly, because on their con- 
version they must renounce all their goods as ill-gotten; and 
they will scarce enter in at the door of our church, when first 
they must climb over so high a threshold: Lastly, they are 
debarred from the use of the New Testament, the means of their 
salvation. And thus we leave them in a state most pitiful and 
little pitied.” The London Society has not, however, been con- 
tent to leave them in this state. Under the sanction and patron- 
age of the Bishop of St. David’s and the Bishop of Gloucester, 
and with the active co-operation of many of our clergy, they 
have been actively engaged in communicating instruction to 
the Jews by every means in their power. They have opened 
schools, instituted lectures, sent forth missionaries, and circu- 
lated the Hebrew New Testament with every prospect of suc- 
cess. We have already quoted enough from their correspond- 
ence to enable our readers to understand the following extracts 
from their last report ; and we think, these will show that (to use 
their own words) “ they have continued to receive the most en- 


couraging testimonies to the seasonableness and utility of their 
labours.” 


“« That of the Catholic Professor Van Ess, so justly celebrated in 
the annals of the British and Foreign Bible Society, will be duly ap- 
preciated. In his correspondence with the Committee of that Society 
in 1818, he had remarked, ‘ My church is frequented by many Jews, 
and numbers of them are fond of reading my New Testament. A 
further acquaintance with the religious state of that people has dis- 
covered to him the importance of furnishing them with the New Tes- 
tament in their own sacred language. Accordingly, in a letter bear- 
ing date the 16th of last July, he thus writes: ‘I have still one 
request to make, and that is, that your Committee would kindly supply 
me with a number of copies of the Hebrew New Testament. I am 
frequently applied to for them by Jews from various places. Though 
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this people are brought with great difficulty to believe, that the Mes-" 
siah has already appeared, vet the reading of the New Testament: 
roduces thoughtfulness, and a better disposition of mindinthem, I 
eve often had an opportunity of observing this; for, in many Jewish: 
families the Hebrew New Testament is read with the greatest atten-' 
tion, and the passages which refer to the prophecies concerning the. 
Messiah, are immediately compared.’ In a letter received from him 
by your Foreign Secretary only a few days ago, he writes further as. 
follows: * Be pleased to express to the respectable Society for Pro- 
moting Christianity among the Jews, my heartfelt gratitude for the 
hundred copies of the Hebrew Testament, which I lately received 
from the British and Foreign Bible Society. These Testaments are 
eagerly read by those Jews who understand Hebrew, and many of them, 
are in the habit of attending my sermons. Whenever the New Testa- 
ment in Hebrew German characters shall appear, I wish to receive a 
considerable number of copies, for they will be still more eagerly read. 
than the former, and will operate more effectually upon the Jews at. 
large. Be kind enough to send me the continuation of the Reports 
of your Society. How gloriously does all unite together in our ree 
markable day towards the appearance and the kingdom of our Lord, 
when there will be one fold and one Shepherd. 3 
‘¢ With regard to the readiness of the Polish Jews to receive Christ- 
ian instruction, the most satisfactory evidence was adduced in the last 
Report, from the correspondence of Mr. Way, Dr. Pinkerton, and Mr, 
Solomon. Their testimony has since been corroborated by that of Mr. 
Moritz, a converted Jew, who has for some time past been employed by 
the Emperor of Russia, to travel through his dominions for the purpose 
of circulating Hebrew New Testaments and tracts amongst the Jewish 
people. Ina letter addressed to your Foreign Secretary in June last, 
Mr. Moritz gives some interesting details of a tour which he made 
through Poland the preceding autumn, in the service of his Imperial 
Majesty. Besides instances of a more private kind in which New 
Testaments and tracts were received by individuals with much thank- 
fulness, the Jews frequently came to him in a body, or solicited his 
attendance at their synagogues and places of learned resort, inviting 
discussion on the principal questions at issue between Christians and 
themselves. On one occasion, after reasoning with them in his lodging 
for aconsiderable time, and distributing amongst them Testaments 
and tracts, Mr. Moritz had the pleasure to ‘ see them stand in 
groups in the street reading the New Testament to each other.” 
P. 51.) 
: «© At Minsk, where there are at least 12,000 Jews, Mr. Moritz was 
visited by nearly all the Jewish schoolmasters, and by several thousands 
of Jews with whom he had more or less conversation about the only 
truth. At their request, he preached to about 400 of them, among 
whom were the Elders of the Synagogue. ‘ I was much pleased,’ Mr. 
Moritz adds, ‘ with the serious attention they paid to the word, and 
the perfect silence they observed during my speech, which lasted nearly 
two hours.” (P. 58), 


© Much disappointment was expressed in different places by Jews, 
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whose application for copies Mr. Moritz was unable to supply, from his 
stock being exhausted. And on one occasion, after having asked with 
much dissatisfaction, ‘ For what purpose he had come to Mittau, if he 
could give them no books?’ some even offered to contribute some- 
what to the printing of them, if he would let them be printed at 
Mittau, that they might get them.” (P. 56.) 


The following passage is quoted by the committee from a 
Berlin newspaper forwarded to them by the Right Hon. G.N. 
Rose, his Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary at the court of Berlin, 
and an active friend and Vice-President of the Society. 


On the 23d of Jan, the baptism of a converted Jew took place in 
the Dome Church of this city. His name is Frederick Francis 
Seelman. He was a free chasseur in the campaigns of 1813 and 1814, 
in which he was wounded, and received the honourable distinction of 
the Iron Cross. His Majesty, the King of Prussia, was represented as 
his God-father by one of his Adjutant Generals, and his Royal High- 
ness the Crown Prince and several others of distinction, were pleased 
to attend in person.” “ Your Committee feel persuaded that you 
will receive, with lively satisfaction, the intelligence of the favourable 
disposition manifested by the Prussian Monarch towards the Jewish 
nation ; especially when viewed in conjunction with the indications 
afforded by other European Sovercigns, of a rising desire to render 
justice to this long injured and neglected people. Of the warm in- 
terest manifested by the Emperor Alexander in their behalf, and of 
his liberal encouragement of all proper efforts for their conversion, so 
many proofs have been adduced on former occasions, that nothing 
need be added at present by way of confirmation. Reference was 
made also, in the last report of your Committee, to the Edict of the 
King of the Netherlands enjoining the education of his Jewish sub- 
It appears from public accounts that the Emperor of Austria 

ikewise has recently issued a declaration, extending, to the higher 
classes of Jews in his dominions, a participation in the advantage of 
the public seminaries, and expressive of his. Majesty’s desire to see 
them rise toa level with the rest of his people in respect of moral and 
intellectual improvement. It is generally known that, in the persecu- 
tions which lately broke out against them in some parts of the conti- 
nent, they have uniformly experienced protection from the govern- 
ments of the countries in which those outrages took place.” (P. 59.) 


We cannot help adding a brief notice from the appendix re- 
lating to the Jews who have settled in the government of Cher- 
son under the protection of the Emperor of Russia. We abridge 
a letter from the Rev. Mr. Solomon, a converted Jew, and a 
clergyman of the Church of England. 


‘* From Eeatherinaslow, I directed my steps towards the Jewish co- 
lonies in the government of Cherson, where I witnessed a scene as 
leasing and interesting as it is altogether new in the annals of modern 
Meeweds think it must be interesting to the friends of Israel to hear 


| 
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that there is a respectable body of Jews, consisting of no less than 
4000 souls, who have newly left their trades in Poland, and have re- 
turned to their pristine, patriarchal simplicity of life—who cultivate 
the ground, which the noble Alexander has granted them, with their 
own hands—who follow their flocks and their herds into the fields, and ; 
separate from the world, they subsist on the Steps entirely on their 
manual labour, and eat their bread with the sweat of their face— 
whether this might be the beginning of a preparation for their return 
to their own land, I am not authorised to judge, but I could not hel 
being struck with the idea that they might even in those Steps be infi- 
nitely happier than their forefathers in Jerusalem itself, if they would : 
but know Him whom their fathers saw only through types and figures i 
—I hesitated not to declare this my opinion to them, and when the 
said they would rather be in Jerusalem than on the Steps, I told them 
that they might have here more than a Jerusalem, a Paradise itself, if 
they would with one heart and one mind return to him whom their 
fathers unjustly pene but who was, notwithstanding, the bright 

lory that adorned the second temple at Jerusalem.—Whichever co- 
ey I entered, I had no sooner alighted from my britchky than I saw 
almost all the inhabitants around me, and the Rabbi himself on my 
side—Bibles, Testaments, and tracts were brought in, we read them 
together, we pointed out passages to one another, and the conversation 
was every where carried on with mutual candour and amity, and some- 
times for three or four hours together—in some places the Rabbi himself 
proposed we should meet in the evening, or on the next day again, and 
in the mean time they read the Testament in their houses.” 


We shall here close our extracts, on which we have no space, 
and we trust, no need to comment. We cannot, however, en- 
tirely close this article without making some apology to Mr. 
Noel for having taken no notice of his sermon which is prefixed 
to the Report; but we are confident that he will forgive us if 
the interest which we feel for the cause he has so ably ad- 
vocated, has led us into an apparent neglect of himself, and 
prevented us from rendering to him that tribute of praise which 
we believe he does not seek, and certainly does not need from 
us. The state of the Jews, both in a religious and political view, 
is so interesting, that we cannot but rejoice in the general feel- 
ing which it has excited ; and we believe, that those individuals 
by whose meritorious exertions it has been created, would be the 
last to repine if they should ultimately be lost to the public 
view, in the “ cloud of witnesses” which they are collecting 
around them. 
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‘Holkham, its Agriculture, &c. By Edward Rigby, Esq. M. D. 
Third Edition. 8vo. Hunter. London, 1818. 
‘Framingham, its Agriculture, Sc. including the Economy of a 
small Farm. By Edward Rigby, Esq. M.D. 8vo. 
London, 1820. 

Report from. the Select Committee appointed to. inquire into the 
Corn Trade of the United Kingdom. Ordered by the House 
of Commons to be printed, 11th May, 1813: and to be re- 
printed, 20th December, 1813. ‘, 

Report from the Select Committee on Petitwons relating to the Corn 
Laws of this Kingdom: together with the Minutes of Evidence 
and un Appendix of Accounts. Ordered by the House of Com- 
mons to be printed, 26th July, 1814. 

“Report from the Select Committee on Petitions complaining of Agri- 


cultural Distress, &c. Ordered by the House of Commons 
to be printed, 8th July, 1820. 


"THERE can be no question, in a political sense, so vitally im- 
portant to the country, as that which involves the causes and 
effects of the distresses of which agriculturists complain. For 
the affairs of a government go heavily if the revenue is collected 
with difficulty—revenue is burdensome in proportion as taxa- 
tion presses upon production—and production is not only in- 
creased, but the arts of commerce are in a successful train, 
when the price of subsistence is sufficiently low to enable the 
manufacturer and the merchant to contend with foreign traders. 
The author of the two tracts, which stand at the head of our 
article, appears to possess an activity of mind for useful re- 
search, which his professional calls (that might weary a man of 
even more than ordinary powers of application) have not been 
able to absorb. During the harvest of 1816, Dr. Rigby paid a 
first visit to Mr, Coke. Shortly before that period a society 
had been established at Norwich for philosophical discussion, of 
which Dr. R. was elected the president. On his return from Holk- 
ham, he collected notices of what he saw there, and digested 
them into a paper which was read at the Philosophical Society. 
At a subsequent period, during the sheep-shearing, he repeated 
his visit to Mr. Coke, when he again saw much to attract his 
observation, and much to admire. In the mean while a pamph- 
let was published, in which Mr. Coke’s agricultural as well as 
his political opinions were combated, and Dr. Rigby published 
his a to vindicate his friend. 


Dr. Rigby principally deals in facts, and he details them in a 
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plain, perspicuous manner, such as the subject, as well as the 
class to which his observations are addressed, requires. He 

rounds himself upon an important statement of facts, which 
it will be an act of justice to exhibit to our readers. 


‘«‘ My first impression was that of surprise and admiration at the 
exuberance of the crops, at the seeming richness of the soil, and at its 
unexampled freedom from weeds. ‘The first crops which attracted our 
notice were some extensive ones, both of wheat and barley. I had 
never before seen such. Mr. Coke estimated the wheat from ten to 
twelve coombs per acre, and said nearly twenty coombs per acre, of 
barley, had grown upon it, which is at least double the average crop in 
the county of Norfolk, and nearly treble that of many counties in the 

_ kingdom; * and yet so sterile was this part of the estate considered, 
when he came into possession of it, that a large tract of it had been lett, 
tithe free, on a long lease, at three shillings per acre; and Mr. Coke 
offered another lease, of twenty-one years, at five shillings per acre, but 
the tenant had not courage to take it, and Mr. Coke procured him a 
farm under another landlord. At that time wheat was not cultivated 
in this district ; in the whole tract between Holkham and Lynn, not an 
ear was to be seen, nor was it believed that one would grow. ‘The sys- 
tem of farming was wretched, and the produce of the soil of little va- 


jue. What a change has been effected by capital, skill, and industry!” 
(Holkham, p. 2, 3.) 


After recounting some particulars of Mr. Blomfield’s disco- 
very of “ inoculating land,” the Dr. proceeds to relate and to 
demonstrate the principles of the new (the drill) system of 
agriculture as practised by Mr. Coke, that gentleman’s addi- 
tions to the process as previously practised elsewhere, together 
with other interesting notices relating to the transactions on 
the Holkham estate. We shall cite some of the passages rela- 
ting to these particulars. 


“© When Mr. Coke came to his estate at Holkham, tne rental was 
two thousand, two hundred pounds,—this was forty two years ago, 
The produce of his woods and plantations amounts now to a larger 
sum ; for he has had the spirit and judgment to plant fifteen hundred 
acres: the greater part of which have become magnificent woods, 
which have not only, by their picturesque beauty, unspeakably im- 
proved the landscape; by their protection in checking the cold rude 
winds, so prevalent on this coast, materially softened the temperature ; 
and, by the annual fall of their leaves, even contributed something to 
the fertilization of the soil,—but, at this time, the annual fall of timber, 
poles, and underwood, from them, averages about two thousand seven 


* It has been doubted whether so large a crop of barley could have been pro- 
duced upon such land: but the fact is well ascertained ; a statute acre of if was 
accurately measured, when the barley was cut and ina state to be carried ; there 
were four waggon loads and a half of it. It was taken to the barn and immedi- 
ately threshed by a machine, and the produce was nineteen coombs two bushels, of 
merchant’s barley, and one bushel of light barley. 
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hundred pounds. The timber and poles are applicable to most build. 
ing purposes ; some of them are used in the buildings, which he is con- 
stantly carrying on, upon an extensive scale; his houses, cottages, 
barns, stables, and other farming buildings being all in a superior stile 
of architecture ; and the remainder is sold in the neighbourhood.” 
{Holkham, p. 25, 26.) 

“© Mr. Coke’s system of Jetting his estates is not less excellent than 
his farming system: a long lease and a moderate rent cannot fail to 
be highly advantageous both to landlord and tenant; to the occupier it 
affords every encouragement to invest capital, and every motive for 
the skilful cultivation of his farm; and to the landlord, eventual per- 
manent profit in the improved value of his estate. The following have 
been the important results: Mr. Coke’s tenants are enriched, and his 
property has increased in value to an almost incredible degree. He 
gives twenty-one years’ leases, and he has already seen the termination 
of such leases on most of his farms; and, though he continues the same 
encouraging system of long lease and moderate rent, his present rela- 
tively moderate rents, relatively as to the improved state of his farms, 
have admitted the total increase of his Norfolk rents to amount to the 
enormous sum of twenty thousand pounds ; an increase in the value of 
landed property, a creation of weaith, probably, unexampled, except 
in the vicinity of large towns, or in populous manufacturing districts.” 
(Holkham, p. 28.) 

‘¢ On the renewal of many of his leases, he has given the tenants the 
bonus of a capital house: these afford not only every possible accom- 
modation to his tenants’ families, but are striking ornaments to the 
country. He has, however, been censured for this, and I own, I for- 
merly thought it extraordinary that he should build gentlemen’s houses 
for farmers ; but I think otherwise now: they are additional proofs of 
his genuine liberality to his tenants. 

‘* Most of these were built at the termination of his long leases, the 
renewal of which, at such an enormous increase of total rent, supplied 
him with the most ample means of doing it. At the end of a twenty- 
one years’ lease, if a tenant have so improved a farm, as to admit such 
an increase of rent, it is probable he must have enriched himself, 
and the very circumstance of his acquired wealth advancing him in the 
scale of society, and admitting a superior domestic establishment, the 
generosity of his landlord could not, surely, be applied in a way more 
gratifying to him. 

But, independant of this circumstance, which may, perhaps, be con- 
sidered as too personal to an individual tenant, and as possibly, not 
likely to be equally applicable to every succeeding one, the very im- 
provement the land has undergone, its increased value as an estate, and 
the different and extended system on which it is cultivated, all claim 
and require a superior house, and larger, and more numerous appended 
farming buildings.” (Holkham, p. 29, 30.) , 

‘* Thave had another opportunity of visiting Holkham; I have again 
been gratified in seeing one of the first places in the kingdom, whose 
scenery, combining the different picturesque beauties of rich, va- 
tied, and highly decorated ground, of magnificent wood, expanded 
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water, and exténded. prospect, including occasional views of the sea, 
cannot but delight every lover of nature, and more:than meet the high 
raised expectations of the admiring stranger. But it has a character 
"even surpassing the highest natural beauty; it has a moral character, 
which leaves a more lasting and a more satisfactory impression on the 
benevolent mind, than woods and waters, green fields, and the most. 
highly decorated grounds. It exhibits man under his best features,, 
and in his happiest state; it is the field of human industry, and it shews, 
its rich reward ;—talent and invention,—science and experiment,—the, 
principles of mechanics,—the discoveries of chemistry, and the inves- 
tigations of natural history, are all here applied to the promotion of the 
first and most important of human arts. The labours of agriculture 
are facilitated, its processes are improved, its valuable products greatly 
increased, and its various benefits widely extended. Society at large,— 
the proprietor ofthesoil,—the farmer who occupies and cultivates it, and 
the labourer and artisan who work upon it, all share in these benefits,— 
all partake of the great good which bounteous nature, from the bosom 
of the earth, returns to the skill and industry of man. 
© It is gratifying to contemplate the general good thus created and 
thus disseminated, and the gratification rises in the contemplation of 
the mass of human evil averted, as well as the positive aaa commu- 
nicated, in the ameliorated condition of a class of society, in too many 
instances, suffering under privation, and exposed to moral degradation. 
I am, indeed, unable to express the high moral satisfaction I expe- 
rienced in witnessing the enviable state of the laboring classes in Mr. 
Coke’s parish. On the day before the late sheep-shearing, July 5, 1818, 
I-had again the pleasure and advantage of accompanying Mr. Coke 
over his farms, where I again met much, very much, to excite both 
surprise and admiration ; but if any where these feelings predominated, 
if any where they were peculiarly grateful, it was in visiting the well- 
built cottages of the various laborers employed on his farms. I was 
at once struck by their inside neatness, and their being well furnished, 
for I observed, in almost all of them, articles not very common in ‘a 
poor man’s cottage, but of which, when able to procure them, the poor 
man is very laudably proud. It wastheir dinner hour,—I saw their tables 
neatly spread and not sparingly covered ; 1 saw their gardens, conve- 
niently and liberally annexed to each cottage, every inch well culti- 
tivated, and well stored with valuable esculents for their own tables, and 
even their pigs’ troughs. 
«© It was Sunday,—I saw them in their best apparel,—-clean, healthy, 
and cheerful. I saw them also at church, forming, with their families. 
around them, in numbers, no inconsiderable part of the congregation, 
and in their appearance and demeanor, even in Holkham church, a rée= » 
spectable part ofit.". (Holkham, p. 32—34.) ) 


We shall not, follow the author through his relation of the. 
proceedings at the sheep-shearing. They have been during the. 
course of forty-three years, the period of their duration, the 
scene of so much liberality, science, and public spirit, as to. 
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stand in no need of eulogy or description. To Mr. Coke’s per- 
sonal exertions the following just tribute is paid : 


« He is every where, and with every one ;—he points out the objects 
most worthy of notice,—the processes and experiments which are most 
instructive,—the implements,—the buildings,—the animals,—the ma- 
mures,—the crops most likely to interest the enquiring stranger, or 
even to gratify the curiosity of the common observer.—He solicits 
enquiry from every one who appears interested in agriculture, and most 
readily and indiscriminately answers all questions connected with the 
subject.” (Holkham, p. 84.) 


We have next an able defence of large farms. Dr. Rigby 
shews the advance of a skilful, and it may not be too much to 
call it an intellectual cultivation of land to be the necessary 
consequence of general improvement and increasing opulence, 
and he shews, philosophically and satisfactorily, that the 
benefits of the more ample scale of husbandry, more than com- 
pensate those partial objections which have been opposed 
to it:—that these results proceed from the application of 
capital and scientific power to an object upon which mere 
labour and traditionary knowledge were before employed. 
Among the decided effects of the new system, the following 
are recited: 


“ The parishes of Holkham and Warham have greatly increased in 
population, and the moral condition of the poor has been much im- 
proved since the new system of agriculture has been adopted. Holk- 
ham has, in the last forty years, tripled its numbers, having increased 
from two to six hundred, and Warham bas increased from two to more 
than three hundred, within less than that period; and, if it be true, 
that population follows subsistence, and subsistence grows out of labor, 
we must look for these in some increased sources of labor; and where, 
in these parishes, can they be found, but in the greatly-changed system 
of agriculture? 

** The increase of population in Holkham, is, however, not to be 
wholly attributed to the new system of husbandry, but in part to Mr. | 
Coke's very large domestic establishment, which, at this time, numbers 
above sixty individuals. But making an ample deduction from this 
source, there will remain a large number to be placed to the account 
of improved agriculture ; and which still exceeds the increased number 
in Warham, because the new system has not been so long adopted in 
the latter parish, as in Holkham. 

** These parishes are situated near the sea, and in the vicinity of 
the small port of Wells; and not many years ago the site on which 
Mr. Coke’s stables, &c. now stand, was occupied by a few mean strag- 
gling cottages, inhabited by miserable beings, who, unable to obtain a 
maintenance from the inadequate produce of the agricultural labor of 
the neighbourhood, derived a not less precarious subsistence from 
smuggling, and the predatory habits connected with it; little calcu- 
lated to produce sobriety, industry, and the poor man’s best virtue, 
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economy. It was nearly the same with the unfortunate inhabitants of 
Warham. 

‘‘ The present inhabitants of both parishes are, happily, of a different 
character. The regular supply of subsistence derived from some un- 
fluctuating source of labor, more than any other circumstance, recon- 
ciles a poor man to his situation, and begets in him permanent and 
regular habits of industry ; and like all other classes, he derives from 
occupation, that greatest blessing in human society, the best security 
against idle and vicious habits, ‘The present system of agriculture in 
these parishes, amply supplies both these, and the moral influence on 
the poor, not less than their increased numbers, is obvious. 

‘© T would observe as no unpleasing proof of this, that, in neither of 
these parishes, is to be seen a poor man’s prison, strangely nick-named 
a workhouse, for the reception of the idle. One was built twenty-five 
years ago, at Warham, which included also the parishes of Holkham 
and Wighton, and it was generally full. A few years ago, Mr. Coke 
was no less surprised than gratified, by a representation from his tenants 
themselves, that they thought it might be dispensed with, there was 
so much employment for the poor. It was, accordingly, taken down, 
and the ratesare, now, actually lower. They find the necessary paro- 

chial relief can be supplied to a poor man, without interrupting the 
little domestic comfort he has been accustomed to, without violating 
his most honourable feeling, that of a wish, independently, to lay out 
his little earnings, or his still less allowance.” (Holkham, p. 97—99.) 


The condition of the agricultural interest since the publica- 
tion of the first edition of “ Hotkuam,” has been continually 
fluctuating, notwithstanding the provisions of the corn bill. At 
length, its state has sunk (if price bea criterion) nearly as low as 
in 1816. These facts, connected with Dr. Rigby’s views of the 
principles of political economy, and the state of the country 
generally, have induced the publication of “ FRAMINGHAM,” 
which is a detailed account of the improvements made upon a 
comparatively small estate, purchased, planted, and cultivated by 
the author, and is designed to prove the practical application 
of the new system of husbandry to such farms as well as to 
larger establishments, and to complete the demonstration which 
his “ HoLKHAM” began. Dr. Rigby assumes the wellascertained 
fact, that “ the agriculture of England does admit of considerable 
improvement,” and “ that the land is capable of producing much 
more than it has hitherto done.” Upon this proposition he 
grounds his argument, that to increase production is the safestand 
most practicable remedy for the existing distress.* The design | 
of the work is good, the execution simple and perspicuous. 


* The first difficulty which occurs to the Doctor is the want of capital, It © 
should not, however, be forgotten, that decreased prices, followed as they must be 
by decrease of rent, tithe, and all other articles, will admit a proportionate re- 
duction of capital, and facilitate rather than impede business, 
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The Doctor would however have rendered his task more com- 
plete, and his book more valuable, could he have shewn the 
results by an actual account of the comparative gains under the 
new ena Nothing seems to us so much wanting to agricul- 
tural treatises, in general, as that accuracy which reduces com- 
putations to the actual test of figures. As it 1s, Dr. R. has 
rendered an important service at a moment when every effort is 
making to shew the inevitable necessity of substituting an arti- 
ficial and temporary expedient for the sounder principles of 
political economy, which he has dared to promulgate. 

We turn from this branch of the subject to the views deve- 
loped in the reports of the Committees of the House of Commons, 
{It is now decided, that the measures founded on the second of 
these reports are inadequate to the purposes they were by their 
projectors intended to etlect. The nation at large, and the agri- 
cultural body itself, is divided in opinion, as to the adoption, 
extent, and application of restrictive provisions. We shall attempt 
to lay before our readers the history of the rise and progress of 
the question—the difficulties attending it; and the facts and 
arguments which belong to its elucidation. We divide our dis- 
sertation into three periods. The first embraces the circum- 
stances connected with the question up to the passing of the 
late corn bill; the second comprehends the phenomena up to 
the present moment; and the third is directed to the pro- 
posed alteration in the laws. By this order we shall exhibit to 
view the whole of the subject. 

The iluctuation in the price of corn, followed by the rapid 
depression which took place subsequently to the harvest of 
1813, occasioned a sensation so powerful as to afiect the whole 
empire. The agricultural interest felt the first undulation of 
the coming shock, while the relief which the manufacturing 
classes, then almost for the first time during a long series of 
years, enjoyed from the great comparative cheapness of the 
most costly article of their consumption, expanded into the 
sanguine expectation of future benefits to be derived to com- 
merce trom such a rate of subsistence. Then it was that the 
difficulty of balancing the interests of the agricultural class 
with those of the nation at jarge, which was necessary to be 
encountered at the return of peace, began to be considered 
by political economists, and it appeared to present by far the 
nicest problem in domestic affairs. 

Among the earliest consequences of these phenomena was 
the agitation of the question in parliament; a committee was 
es report was framed and presented to the House of 

mmons in May, 1813,—and on the second of May, 1814, Sir. 
H. Parnell, preparatory io the grand discussion, moved certain » 
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resolutions consequent on this report, which went to establish 
a new and a higher rate at which the importation of foreign 

ain should be admitted. The objects of the resolutions w ere 
stated to be—first, to command a certain and adequate supply 
from our own growth—and secondly, to ensure such supply at 
a reduced price to the consumer, by holding out greater encou- 
ragement to the grower. To effect these purposes, the report 
recommended the permission of exportation tll w heat arrived 
at 90s, 2d. per quarter; and the prohibition of importation until 
it reached 105s. 2d. when it was to be brought in under a 
duty of 24s. 3d. The proposal was monstrous; for the com- 
mittee assumed—first, that the existing rental of land, tithes, 
labour and all charges were at a natural levé 1, or at least at a 
rate not to be much reduced ; secondly, that the growth of 
England, Scotland, and [reland was equal to their consump- 
tion; and thirdly, that provided the home growth could be ex- 
tended by the proposed restrictions, the surplus could be pro- 
fitably exported. ‘the history of error is in this instance par- 
ticularly important, because the greatest exertions have been 
and are still used to persuade the landed interest that a recur- 
rence to measures somewhat similar in principle to the rejected 
te of 1814, is the only efficient remedy for the 

istress under which agriculture is said to labour. 

The committee of 1813 proceeded, it should seem, upon the 
experience of isolated facts, with but little regard to causes. 
They had found that from 1701 up to 1764, while a bounty was 
given on export, the country did actually export to a large and 
increasing amount, that the price was low, and that from 1764 
to 1815, when, for the laws allowing a bounty a contrary system 
was substituted, the importation had been so considerable as to 
prove that we depended for a portion of our subsistence upon 
a foreign supply. But the committee confined their inquiries to, 
and were content torest their case upon, the supposititious efiects 
of the laws relating to corn: they took no note of the increase 
of Bf weet Pa ‘the change in the food of the lower classes 
and of society in general, as it concerned the consumption of 
com—of the substitution of mechanical for animal power—of 
the progress of agriculture—nor of the consequences of peace. 
They paid little orno attention to almost the only circumstances 
that were important to the investigation. 

« About the middle of the last century,” said Mr. Malthus, in 
a pamphlet published soon after the report was presented, “ we 
were genuinely an agricultural nation.” The production of such 
a country would naturally be beyond its own consumption. 
This single fact accounts therefore for the supply being, up to 
that point of time, greater than the demand. ‘It is however re- 
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markable, that under such circumstances the papaiation seems to 
have decreased rather than increased, for about the year 1700 
Davenant estimated the numbers at 5,500,000, and in 1750 Bra- 
kenbridge computed them at only 5,340,000. About this date 
commerce began to flourish; a demand for labour and the low 
price of corn would give a stimulus to an increase of the people, 
while capital would as naturally flow from agriculture towards 
the then more profitable employments of manufacture and trade. 
The advance of population was in point of fact greater from 
1760 to 1780 than during the next twenty years. It is also 

robable that soon after the demand for labour began, a change 
ie worse to better food in the diet of the poor took place. 
These circumstances all account for the elevation of price and the 
apparent scarcity which followed the panic of 1706, when ex- 
portation was first forbidden, without calling in the aid of the 
alteration in the laws. The average price of wheat from 1759 
to 1764 was 30s. 7d.; from 1764 to 1769, 43s.2d. It remained 
nearly the same till 1794: the importation, calculated in periods 
of five years, growing gradually greater. In the next five 
(namely, to 1799,) the average price of wheat advanced from 
47s. 2d. to 63s. 5d.; in 1800 it was 113s. Sd.; in 1801, 134s. 4d. 
Between 1765 and 1789 the importations were, with relation to 
those from 1789 to 1801, nearly as one to seven. Here then 
was an abundantly increasing demand, and a rise in the value 
of near 300 per cent.; encouragements far beyond any that the 
warmest friends of agriculture could have presumed in his most 
sanguine anticipations to have hoped. That the facts are to be 
accounted Sikes the increase of the population, which had 
more than doubled itself in fifty years—by the policy of Mr. 
Pitt’s administration, which was highly favourable to com- 
merce and manufactures—and finally, by the change which the 
wealth flowing in from these sources had caused in the food of 
the poor, from grain and other aliment of inferior kinds to fine 
wheaten flour, and a more extensive demand for meat, the pro- 
duct of pastures, will hardly be disputed. In omitting to as- 
certain the effects of the progress of society and manners, and 
in drawing their datasimply from the provisions of the laws 
with respect to corn, the committee took a contractory and 
inadequate view of the subject. 

The years 1800 and 1801 were years of very large importa- 
tion. Upwards of two millions of quarters of grain of all 
sorts, (the greater moiety being of wheat,) were brought in. 

The mean average price of ten years, preceding 1801, was 
nearly 63s. 61d.; that ofa similar period, ending 1811, was 78s. 
lid. The interval from 1801 to 1811 was the most eventful 
that England has ever known. She contended with a power 
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that had at one moment succeeded im harassing and checking 
her commercial industry ; but the spirit of enterprize was un- 
abated, and as the impediments to trade were multiplied, the 
rofits of tillage drew towards agriculture a more considerable 
portion of talent and capital. Accordingly we find that the 
demand for land became excessive, inclosures increased rapidly, 
and especially in the latter years of the series.* Still popula- 
tion sdeanad and, as the impediments to importation were 
every year augmented, the foreign growth introduced was less, 
and probably demand and supply kept very nearly on an 
equality. The opulence of the farmer enabled him to hold his 
stock ; and the paper system enabled the factor and the mer- 
chant to apportion the delivery so nicely to the extent of the 
market, that they retained as it were the balance in their own 
disposal. Thus the same causes continued their operation— 
increasing population and increasing luxury, with the additional 
fact of a greater difficulty in obtaining foreign supplies. It is 
moreover obvious, from the returns to parliament, that had 
England grown more than her own consumption, there could 
have been no mart for exported corn, since from 1803 to 1812, 
Denmark and Norway, Russia, Sweden, Poland. Prussia, Ger- 
many, Holland, and France, America, and our North American 
colonies, all sent us a portion of their superfluity. Agriculture 
had thus, as the rise of the value of lands, of rents, and the enor- 
mous extent of inclosures assure us, every practicable encourage- 
ment, and the'eagerness of those who engaged in it sufficient 
shows that they acted under such a belief. In all the stages of 
our progression we may perceive the simple truth established, 
that ‘‘ demand precedes supply”; and it is obvious that the 
laws, whatever might be their spirit, had no power over the 
consequences which attended or which followed their enact- 
ment. During the first of the four epochs which our review 
has principally embraced, from 1700 to 1764, population was 
stationary, and the nation “genuinely agricultural.” Then 
there was a surplus produce. During the second, from 1764 
to 1801, commerce began to flourish, labour to be in demand, 
population to increase rapidly, and the food of the lower classes, 
indeed of all classes, to be of a better sort. These changes 


* in 1797 the acts of inclosure were reported to the House of Commons as | 
follow. In the reign of | 


Acts. Acres. 
Queen Anne ..... 1,439 
George Il. 226 318,778 
George IL], ...... ( 2,804,127 


There has been no return since that we can discover, but the increase was pro- 
_Ddably still greater to 1813. BM 
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made us an importing nation, and brought corn to a high price. 
The third division of time, from 1802 to. 1812, saw the same 
causes in progression, with the addition of new impediments 
to importation. In these years were laid the foundations of 
the subsequent approach to a home production, nearly if not 
quite equal to the demand, communibus annis, 

It seems especially important to note that at the moment 
when peace was considered as a probable event, soon after 
the harvest of 1813, there were strong reasons to believe 
that the supply did equal the demand. ‘The crop of 1811 
was estimated at something more than a three-quarter crop, 
that of 1812 at anaverage crop. The importation of corm in 
those years amounted to no more than 509,446 quarters; and. 
of flour and meal only to 85,619 cwts.; while the exports of 
wheat and flour were 538,414 quarters. It should therefore 
seem that a crop, not fully equal to the average, was suflicient 
for the maintenance of the country.* Between 1811 and the 
fall of 1813 larger tracts of uninciosed land were broken up 
and brought under tillage, and subsequently even to this point 
of time, inclosures then in an incipient state, together with the 
vast improvements in the art itself, added still further to the 
home growth, while the substitution of steam engines, ++ and 
other mechanical powers for animai labour, diminished the 
consumption of other vegetable produce. The fall of 1813 was 
the consequence,—the natural consequence of the stimulus of 
high price, adding so largely to production as to create a glut. 
Nor can we admit that the landholder or the farmer was so pe- 
culiar an object for the public protection as it was the aim of 
the committee to represent. The price and the rent of land 
~had been raised by the circumstances we have detailed to an 
awnnatural and an insupportable elevation. It was easy to 
foresee that the moment Europe should return to its former 
habitudes, the value and the rent of the soil must fall. Those who 
purchased and those who hired at the war price, did so at this 
peril, and they set the enormous gain against the risk. With a fall 
in the price of the commodity, the expenses of the seed, of sub- 
sistence and of labour also must fall. Covenants for rent { could 


* It ought, however, to be remarked, that the importation of wheat in 1810 
was 1,304,577 quarters, an amount nearly equal to thrice the average import of 
the twenty-eight years succeeding 1792, Whether this importation, accompanied 
as it was by very high price, and followed by a depression in 181], and a rise in 
1812, enabled and encouraged the English grower to hold his stock, may still afford 
seme room for doubt as to the relation of the domestic supply to demand. 

+ To the amount of the produce of a million of acres it has been compuced. 

} Mr. Webb, one of the persons examined before the committee of 1814, a 
land agent, stated that he introduced, into the leases he had lately granted, clauses 
of reservation, which regulated a portion of the rent by the price of wheat. 


if «my remained at a certain price, the tenant wasto pay one sum, if it*fell, 
another, 
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subsist only for the period of a lease, and it has rarely been found 
that landlords were unwilling to forego, upon reasonable grounds, 
a portion of their dues. Increased quantity in no small degree 
compensated decreased value. The general principle that great 
and sudden gains (and such agriculture had enjoyed) are always 
liable to great and sudden losses, because competition as cer- 
tainly reduces the advantages of regular trade to regular profits, 
has here its just application. The investment of money in land 
could but be made under the conviction that the profit was sus- 
tained by circumstances which must end with the restoration of 
ee and therefore an equitable balance was to be struck 

etween the entire profit and loss during the period of a lease. 
‘There might be a few to whom this reasoning might not apply, 
but the million of occupiers lay fully within its operation. As 
«a matter of policy it might perhaps have been wise to have 
avowed and set forth the principle which must finally and at 
no very distant period establish itselfi—that the price of sub- 
sistence in this country must be reduced nearly to the level of the 
continent—and to have suggested the necessity of moderating 
the descent by restricting importation in some more sensible 
degree during the first apprehension of the danger. But this 
was all that parliament could have done, and this was frus- 
trated by the extravagant recommendations of the committee. 
The discussion of the report in parliament terminated in the 
appointment of anew committee During the year 1813 there 
had been an importation of nearly 500,000 quarters of grain of 
all sorts, and during the year 1814 double this quantity arrived. 
The price experienced some but by no means so great a de- 
pression as might have been expected. The difference at the 
commencement of 1815 being only ils. per quarter lower than 
the price of Jan. 1, 1814. 

The temper of the new report which was presented to the 
House in July, 1814, was more moderate, because the in- 
quiries and the knowledge of the committee were far more 
widely extended. We have, indeed, recapitulated' the princi- 
ples which the evidence they called developed, and upon which 
they founded their statement and their recommendation. But 
no decision was made during this year. 

After an interval of nearly twelve months for calm consider- 
ation, the question was again brought before Parliament, early 
in the session of 1815, and a string of resolutions were sub- 
mitted, voted, and passed into a law. The administration and 
the country generally, had become convinced of the necessity 
that had existed, for protecting in some degree the landed in- 
terest, and perhaps lamented that some measure. had not been 


adopted in 1814. A meeting of .Ministers:was:held at Fife- 
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house, with the leading country gentlemen, and was very nu- 
merously attended, when it was understood that the option of a 
graduated duty on importation, or a restriction from sale till 
corn came to a certain price, coupled, however, with an allow- 
ance of free importation at all times, and placing the foreign 
corn under the King’s lock till it reached such price, was of- 
fered by administration. The country gentlemen almost una- 
nimously chose the latter, and the corn-bill passed in the 
form in which it now exists. By its provisions, foreign wheat 
_is permitted to be imported at all times, and sold whenever the 
average price is above 80s. per quarter. The averages of the 
twelve maritime districts to be taken six weeks preceding the 
fifteenth days of February, May, August, and November, to 
afford the standard.* Other grains are under a proportionate 
restriction, as well as the growth of our North American colo- 
nies. 

It is singular that the true nature and effect of such regu- 
lations appear not to have occurred to either side of the 
house, although they were clearly apprehended by persons 
out of doors. It was discerned, that the only consequence 
would be a ruinous fluctuation; for in the first place, if the 
consumption was ascertained to be greater than the home 
supply—there must come a time when the market would be 
opened to foreign corn. The enormous profit (more than 100 
per cent. even at 80s.) would induce merchants, who would also 
obtain an advantage by the freight outwards and inwards and 
by the export of cargoes in barter, to speculate upon this pos- 
sibility ; and it was foreseen that the law must either be a dead 
letter, in the event of our producing enough for our consump- 
tion, or the cause of alternately exalting and greatly depress- 
ing the price at uncertain intervals. | 

The harvest of 1815, which was perhaps about an average 
crop, had scarcely terminated, before the justness of these views 
of the subject became apparent. The importation of 1815 was 
almost the smallest for twenty years, amounting to no more 
than 270,462 quarters of all sorts of grain, yet prices con- 
tinued to fall; and on the first of January, 1816, had declined 
to 53s. 7d., a lower rate than wheat had fallen to (with the ex- 
ception of 1804,) for eighteen years, and nearly 200 per cent. 
below the price of July 1, 1812. It is, perhaps, difficult to de- 
_ termine the exact cause of this great depression, but it seems 
rather to have been owing to the force of opinion, than to any 
effective circumstance attending supply; for the same grain 


* If after the opening of the ports the price falls in the first six weeks below 
the importation price, the ports are shut against the admission of any grain so 
falling for any place from the Eyder to the Bidassoa, . ited 
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experienced a rise of near 50 per cent. by the first of July, 
1816, (viz. to 73—78s.) and by the end of that year of about 1 
rcent., the price being on the first of January, 1817, 104s. 
Tod. Parliament was no sooner assembled in the beginning 
of the year 1816, than petitions for relief began to pour in from 
the agriculturists; and on the 9th of March, Mr. Western 
formally brought the subject before the House. The ried 
tions made by this gentleman were to take off the duty on 
malt and to repeal the warehousing clause in the existing act of 
parliament—to grant a bounty on exportation for some time— 
to advance money on home production, and warehouse it in 
public granaries—to impose duties on the importation of ar- 
ticles of foreign growth, and to consider of some mode of alle- 
viating the pressure of tithes and poor’s rate. It is now 
scarcely necessary to shew the partiality and absurdity of these 
notions. Never, perhaps, was any speech so full of mistaken 
assumption or of erroneous conclusions drawn from true pre- 
mises, particularly upon those points which have reference to 
general principles o o— economy. Taxation was the 
principal cause of Mr. W’s complaints on behalf of the agri- 
culturist. To remedy this, he proposed to take off the tax 
on malt: of course it must be replaced by some new impost on 
some other commodity; thus, barley was to be forced into 
greater demand and _— price. It must follow that the rise 
in barley would be a clear addition to, and would enter into 
the price of things, and become an evil instead of a good to the 
state. The proposal to forbid importation went to prohibit the 
exchange of manufactures for produce ; consequently, to check , 
the advance of population,—encourage manufacturing enter- 
see abroad, and lessen the resources of the country. The 
ounty on export was an absolute contradiction to his own 
statements. England, says Mr. W. is so taxed, that she can- 
not afford to sell her corn at home for less than double the 
sum for which the continent can afford to send their — 
yes here. Let England then raise more taxes to enable the 
armer to export his dear corn to some cheap country. Lastly, 
said that gentleman, lend the farmer money to enable him to 
make corn dear, that he may grow more, and add to a supply 
which it is admitted is already superabundant. The principle, 
the first which Mr. Western assumed, was very soon proved b 
fact to be, if not false, at least very doubtful; namely, that the 
domestic growth exceeded the domestic demand, for the ports 
were shut till November 15, 1816, and of course no —— 
in could come into the market till after that time. On the 
rst of July the prices had risen to 73s. 8d., and on the 27th 
of November, the lowest and the highest prices of wheat in 
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Mark Lane, »were 112s. and 128s. in the face of open ports. 
Had Mr. Western’s propositions been carried, it is not pos- 
sible to calculate the mischief that must have arisen. So ig 
gerous is it to legislate upon imperfect information, aowever 
strong present circumstances May seem. 
With a view to general instruction in this time of universal 
discussion, the Board of Agriculture had issued a list of ques- 
tions, and had invited answers from intelligent persons con- 
nected with the landed interest in all the counties of Eng- 
land. These answers were printed for publication, but for some 
reason, on their appearance, were immediately suppressed. The 
book was, however, as immediately reprinted and put into 
circulation. As a record of facts it was certainly of some 
value. The correspondence shewed that the distress was wide 
and desolating—that large farms were given up, and tracts of 
land, amounting in some instances to three and four thousand 
acres, were actually lying uncultivated. The prospect thus ex- 
hibited was dreary indeed. The source of production appeared 
to be almost dammed up. The thousand rills that took their 
mazy progress through every walk of society, fertilizing and 
enriching the beautiful estate of British industry, no longer 
seemed to flow. We shall not stop here to elucidate the prin- 
ciple from which it appears to us that the agricultural distresses 
were at this period to be deduced, since we shall have better 
opportunity to examine it in the course of our article. But 
there were adventitious and temporary circumstances super- 
added, which it may answer the purposes of truth to explain. 
We have seen that the trade of agriculture had long been en- 
tirely domestic, and had grown with the growth of manufac- 
ture. Peace brought new competitors against the one and the 
other, and caution induced the merchant to suspend his opera- 
tions, while he surveyed the new ground and the new forces 
in march against him. The purchases of government for the 
consumption of war were stopped; stagnation was universal ; 
and as the depreciation of prices had. occasioned as universal 
a contraction of expenditure, the demand was lessened on every 
side. The circulation of commerce and of money was dimi- 
nished to an extent unparalleled, and parsimony, the offspring 
of poverty, assisted further to choke all the channels of in- 
dustry ; agriculture was oppressed: by the general distress, as 
well as by the more direct causes of her altered condition. 
Such were the facts that operated: the extraordinary depres- 
sion, which was for a moment relieved by the wet harvest. of 
1816, and the consequent elevation of price. ‘This. elevation 
was.aided: by the abundance of money the: market at: the 
close.of.the the farmer to pro- 
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cure advances from country bankers ‘to a sufficient amount to 

enable him to hold his stock, and to avail himself of a crisis, (ins 
some instances with too eager a solicitude for his own. benefit,). 
which created a desire in the merchant, whose capital lay: 
idle, to adventure in the only speculation that seemed to pro= 
mise advantage: Until, therefore, importation begun to be 
abundant, which was not till late in he spring of 1817, the: 
supply was sparingly brought to hand, and the demand was aug-. 
mented. These facts are momentous, because there is nothing 
more important in the discussion of this question, than to dis-: 
tinguish between the facts which belong to permanent princi=: 


ples, and those of which accidental circumstances are the’ — 


cause. 

The immense importations of 1817, of corn, flour, and meal, 
and the period of the year at which they principally took place, . 
exhibit the clearest proof that the crop of 1816, however it 
might have partially failed, was generally good; and the stocks: 
in hand were proved to have been greater at the commence- 
ment of the harvest of 1817, than at that of 1816. The eftect, 
however, was only to lower the price from the average of 109s. 
1d. (that of July 1, 1817,) to 85s. 4d. that of January 1, 1818. 
In. July, 1818, it stood nearly the same, namely, at 84s, 4d, 
The ports had, as we have seen, remained open from November 
15, 1816, for exactly a year, when they were closed till April 
15, 1818, at which time they again opened; but importation 
had nevertheless continued for warehousing. The year 1818— 
was crowded by a foreign supply, nearly to thrice the amount. 
of that of 1817, the quantity being of corn 3,349,920 quarters, 
of flour and meal 604,823 cwts. Yet this supply coming upon 
the back of a year of a large importation, the jomt total ex- 
ceeding the largest years ever known, even those of 1800 and 
1801, did not reduce the price while it was in progress. And let 
it not be imagined that the importer held his stock; the very 
contrary~is the fact, for on the first of March, 1819, there re- 
mained in warehouse under the king’s lock, no more than the 
insignificant amount of 957 quarters. The average price on 
January 1, 1819, was still 78s. 10d. The inference is an un- 
fortunate one for the English farmer, since it is scarcely to-be. 
doubted, that in many instances the foreign growth was per- 
mitted to usurp the market, by the pertinacity with which: 


thehome grower held back his stock; till in the end he became » 
the victim of his own cupidity. But as these effects: were. 
more apparent, the agricultural interest grew more sensible:of* 


their condition, They saw that they could trade upon: noset-: 
tled principle; that the rise of to-day was the cause:of the de~. 
pression: to-morrow : and ‘that such’ tlactuation couldobut ‘bee 
as rulnous to themselves as injurious to the public. 
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- Fora considerable period previous to the date at which we are. 
arrived, a gentleman of a most active mind had undertaken, 
through the vehicle of a public print, (the Farmer’s Journal,) 
to originate a system of co-operation among the entire body 
of the landed interest. He endeavoured, through a series of 
long and successive articles, to convince the agriculturists that 
they owed it to themselves to associate and to petition for 
protection, or in other words, for such new legislative provi- 
sions as should raise and keep the price of corn at a rate cit botoas 
than 80s., the sum at which importation is allowed. He also la- 
boured to establish that the community would be partakers in 
the benefit by the employment the farmer would be able to af- 
ford to the manufacturer. We shall not yet inquire into the 
validity of his arguments or expedients. It is sufficient for our 


apr ea a to state, that Mr. Webb Hall’s exertions, aided 


y the phenomena of the times, were not without their effect 
in exciting the attention of his brethren. County agricultural 
associations began to be organized upon his system for these 
purposes, and the House of Commons was assailed by peti- 
tions. But ministers decidedly opposed the agitation of the 
question. 

Long before the close of the harvest of 1819 it was apparent 
that corn must undergo a still further and indefinite depression. 
The partial recurrence of the difficulties of 1816 and 1817 af- 
forded the strongest confirmation of the objections which have 
been taken to the provisions of the corn bill, for it shewed that 
the permanent causes of national suffering still existed. The 
short intervening gleam of comparative prosperity arose from 
the necessity of replacing the stocks, oe during the stag- 
nation, had been reduced, and from the revival of domestic con- 
sumption. The large importation of the foreign growth was 

aid for in manufactures and merchandize, (in gold or silver 
it is well known it could not be paid for) consequently, the 
trade of the country was increased by an addition of ten mil- 
lions—the amount of almost one-fourth of the entire export of 
manufactures ; and internal consumption was thus also stimu- 
lated and augmented by the briskness of trade. Nor is the de- 
pression which has subsequently followed less demonstrative of 
the evils of the bill. The En lish rower seems again to have 
been particularly the dupe of these - ennteoorses for, independ- 


ently of the foreign corn warehoused, the following facts will 
shew that the quantity of English growth on hand was greater 
than at former periods. There can be no question that the 
harvest of 1818 exceeded immensely in substantial food that 
of 1817, yet the English wheat sent by sea to the London 
market between October 1, 1817, and July 1, 1818, exceeded by 
more than a third the quantity sent during the corresponding 
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riod of 1818-1819; and although this particular instance 
a2 but a small proportion to the operations of the whole king- 
dom, yet it is fair to suppose that the same reservation of stoc 
would be demonstrated by the transactions of other markets, 
were the facts ascertained. Thus the English grower held his 
stock for a depressed market, while the importer possessed 
himself of the mart during the we prices. Nor does the price 
itself lead to less important inferences. On the Ist of July, 
1816, the average was 4s. 11d. higher than that of July 1, 1819. 
On July 1, 1817 ,it was 46s. 4d. (more than 60 er cent.) higher. 
On July 1, 1818, it was 15s. 7d. above that of 1819. Computing, 
therefore, the contraction of their expenditure by the contrac-. 
tion of their means, it is clearly to be apprehended that the 
disbursements of the agricultural interest must be less than 
even during the year of our greatest commercial calamity. 
Considering these facts in their operation upon the general 
trade, and through trade upon revenue, it seems almost mar-: 
vellous that Parliament should have consented to the absolute 
negative pronounced by ministers, and have separated without 
an attempt to investigate the facts. —. 

As was foreseen, the average price of wheat had fallen on the 
Ist of January 1820, to 64s. 1d., and it is worthy of remark, 
that even under this ne DET the foreign growth still conti- 


nued to come in, though in small bulks. Fora short time the — 


price rose feebly, and as it advanced nearer to 80s. the impor; 
tation gradually became 8 notwithstanding the immense 
accumulation already under lock. 


In the mean while Lord Liverpool, in his speech on the 26th — 
of May, 1820, which may be fairly considered as his expose of © 
the state of the country, declared he felt strongly that no alter-— 
ation was expedient in our laws,'either as they respected the trade ~ 
it appeared to him that it was of the» 


in corn or the are 


utmost importance “the public should understand this, and 


that our present laws should be regarded as a permanent system © 


by foreign merchants and foreign nations.” In taking a view 


of the general subject, his Lordship said, he found little reduc- , 


tion in “ the great articles” of domestic consumption, nor did 
he consider the dimmution of our foreign trade as very import- 


ant. It is however, remarkable, that in enumerating these . 


“‘ oreat articles” * his Lordship omitted bread corn, butcher’s 


meat, and wool, the sole great commodities that affect the agri- _ 
culturist, and constitute for the most part the food and raiment of , 


the industrious classes, and are therefore the only essential arti- « 


* Those recited by Lord Liverpool were “ tea, coffee, tobacco, malt, British 
spirits, butter, salt, and bricks and tiles.” See his Lordship’s speech as reported 
in the morning newspapers, 
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-cles-which by their consumption can indicate the prosperity. of 
the one or the comfort of the other. That the consumption of corn 
‘had decreased must be confirmed by the fact, that although. 
324,000 quarters of the later importations of 1819 (on the 3d of 
Match in that year it will be recollected that there were only 957 
quarters in warehouse), were still under the king’s lock, the 
supply up to the date of his Lordship’s speech (May 26, 1820) 
had been found amply sufficient. Accounts from Birmingham 
and other large mam to be relied upon, proved that the con- 
sumption of butcher’s meat had suffered a diminution lament- 
able indeed, as it indicated the abridgement of the comforts of 
the labouring hand; indeed the notorious fact of the depressed 
wages and want of employment precluded the possibility of the 
working classes expending the same amounts in food as during 
a brisk time, and set the question of consumption at rest. The 
depression of the price of wool, and the accounts of decreased 
manufacture from Yorkshire, showed a prodigious defalcation, 
and demonstrated beyond a doubt, a like deficiency in demand. 
Lord Liverpool’s instances therefore cannot but be regarded as 
— and insufficient ; and his deductions must necessarily have 
een erroneous and deceptive. As the pressure increased, the 
minds of the land-proprietors and the tenantry became more ac- 
cessible to the doctrines of Mr. Webb Hall and the associations. 
These latter multiplied considerably, and at length a central com- 
mittee met at Henderson’s hotel, when their leader presented his 
final report. This appeal was ingenious in its construction, but 
liable to two grand objections, mdependently of those which 
exist against the accuracy of his data and the truth of his deduc- 
tions, and which reduce their value to nothing. In the first 
place, to shew the superior importance of agriculture,* is of no 
avail towards the discovery of a practical remedy for the dis- 
tress, and in the second, the expedient which he recommends 
for the purpose is at utter variance with the soundest principles 
of political economy, and may be shewn to be impracticable. 


* Let us, however, examine his theory by the test of experience, While the 
nation was ** genuinely agricultural,” the augmentation of the national wealth was 
so slow as to be barely perceptible. With the advance of commerce and manufac- 
ture, the advance of population, wealth, intellect, and civilization was not less 
‘rapid than astonishing. Nor would agriculture have reached her giddy elevation, 
nor sunk into the abyss into which she is fallen, had not commerce been violently 
acted upon by the military despot of the continent, She would otherwise have 
regulated the profits of agriculture, To attempt to prolong this artifice is to main- 
‘tain a conflict with nature and with knowledge. Because a high: price of corn 
accompanied the advance of all the other arts of life; because it was synchronous — 
with the demands of a state of war, and with an enjoyment of almost the entire 
commerce of the world, it by no means follows thata high price of corm was the © 
cause of all these things, On the contrary, it appears more like an effect, and it 
may with reason be suspected that its extravagant elevation had a tendency to 
abate rather than augment the national wealth -- 
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This expedient is the simple one of raising the nominal price 
of agricultural produce by the means of restrictions upon the ad~ 
mission of foreign corn, the necessary result of which must be 
to keep the price at a high rate. 

Mr. Hall assumes, that this rise of price would set all the springs 
of trade in motion, and become the source of universal employ- 
ment and prosperity. But that this isa fallacy will be discovered 
by an examination of the facts. The grower and the consumer’ 
are the two parties to the contract, and it is clear that any ad- 
ditional price laid on by the grower must be paid by the con-: 
sumer. Now the fallacy lies in the misapprehension of the 
effects of employment. Mr, Hall’s proposal implies either mere’ 
reciprocity,—merely the same balance, though it may enlarge 
the amounts on both sides of the account, or it contemplates 
an addition to the profit of the one to be extracted from the other; 


but it is plain that whichsoever retains a larger portion than it | 


gives, the other must be, insomuch, a greater sufferer than at pre- 
sent. When therefore the farmer requires a higher price from the 
manufacturer, all that can take place (if the return be equal 
between both) is that the farmer will cause the manufacturer to 
expend for subsistence more labour, which he extracts in the 
shape of more commodity; if on the other hand the manufac- 
turer adds to the charge for the products of his labour suffici- 
ent only to compensate him for the additional cost of such sub- 
sistence, the farmer will give for what he consumes more value 
in the same bulk of alas ta confer no more employment. One 
of these things is all thatcan occur. The employment then which 
Mr. W. Hall and the agriculturists hold out as the benefit which 
is to accrue to the consumers of corn from this proposed rise 
is an illusion. Employment can never benefit the person em- 
ployed unless it enable him to command a greater quantity of 
what he desires. The rise, therefore, might be advantageous to 
the landed interest, but must be injurious to society at large. 
The error lies in supposing that return without profit is bene- 
ficial. Employment attended with such a result avails nothing.., 

We may perhaps make our position still more evident by an 
elucidation drawn out of Mr. Hall's own data and calculations. 
He estimates the wealth created by agriculture at one hundred, 
by commerce at twenty-eight millions annually. These amounts 
he obtains by deducting the cost from the total production as 
estimated by Dr. Colqhoun, who computes (in the nearest round 
numbers) the former at 217, the latter at 207 millions. Suppose 
then one-fourth, or 25 per cent. added to the price of agricul- 
tural produce,* which would bring it up to 80s. per quarter, a 


* At the time of writing this article, 
VOL. XVI. NO. XXXII. 2p 
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sum that; it.,is-admitted, would remunerate the grower: this 
would give a nominal addition of fifty-four millions to the in- 
come. of the landed interest, but. a real increase of only the 
balance that would remain after the augmentation on. their own 
subsistence, seed-corn, &c. had been deducted; supposing no 
rise to take place in the other articles of life, which must of 
course follow.* By whom then is. this advance of 25 per cent. 
to be paid? By the whole community; more than one half+ of 
whom are employed in manufacture and commerce. How then 
are these latter, who are now so depressed in condition, to find 
the,means of, meeting this advance? Mr. Hall replies. by the 
employment, we, the agriculturists, shall be enabled to afford 
them. To this easy solution there are, however, the following 
general and particular, objections—objections that seem to us 
insuperable, besides those already stated. First, when the de- 
ductions from the increased subsistence of the landed interest 
itself are made, the balance will be too inconsiderable to effect 
the purpose to any extent. Secondly, though the domestic de- 
mand for manufactures by the agricultural classes might be en- 
larged, the foreign, demand must be diminished, and there 
would be some diminution in the former by the emigration that 
would infallibly attend an increased price of subsistence. Thirdly, 
arise in the price of commodities would surely follow a rise 
in the price of corn, and, to whatever amount, tend to restore 
the balance of profits and reduce the value of augmented price 
to the landed interest; and last, not least, we shall show that. 
the sum to be drawn from the manufacturing and commercial 
consumer would be far greater than the sum left at the dis- 
posaliof the agriculturist, and which, according to Mr. Hall, is 
to, create all this useful and enriching employment. 

» Agreeably to that gentleman’s hypothesis, the wealth created 
by, agriculture is to. production as 99 to 217, or nearly one. 
half. Of the fifty-four millions we have given him in augmented 
price, about twenty-six millions, admitting the addition to the 
cost deducted to be in the same proportion as he allows, and, 
that no other increase of expense accrues on the rise, would 
remain, to the agriculturist. for expenditure, or for creating 
employment, as Mr. Hall considers it.. Let it be remem- 
bered that these twenty-six millions are not only to compen- 
sate a rise, of twenty-five per cent. upon, subsistence, but to 
benefit the manufacturing classes. Now, Mr. Hall deducts 
from the wealth created by commerce 181 millions) as: prime: 
cast,, which would be. found, if. traced, out; to resolve itself 


“* ‘See Dr. Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, vol. ii. book 4. chap. 5. 


+ Colqhoun estimates the agriculturists-at six millions (in the nearest round 
numbers,) and the manufacturers at seven. 3h 
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almost entirely into subsistence. The addition of twenty-five’ 
per cent. (the rise we allow on the price of corn) on this sum is’ 
about forty-five millions. Thus then, presuming the agricul+’ 
tural interest to expend every penny of their augmentation of 
income in articles of British manufacture or commerce, the’ 
commercial classes would be called upon to pay forty-five mil-' 
lions to the agriculturists in return for an outlay of twenty-six’ 
from them! The further you produce the parallel the worse it 
will appear. 

But two arguments from the many which present themselves. 
against the practicability of such a rise in the cost of subsist= 
ence, will suffice to prove the impossibility. First, the con- 
dition of the manufacturing consumers, who are now unable. 
even to purchase sufficient food, at the present prices ; secondly, 
the consideration that a rise would be immediately attended by 
the emigration of a great portion of the class just above pau- 
perism. These are among the most valuable citizens, and their 
is most baneful, .because the general production 
is lessened by all they produce, and demand, which is a cause 
of production, is lessened by all they consume. The revenues of 
the state, which are a stationary or increasing amount charged 
upon the total of production, as well as the poor rates, fall 
therefore with heavier weight on the country at large. Besides 
this grand error, propagated with such industry, the farmer 
alledges that as decreased price attends increased quantity, he 
is not benefited by such increase. This supposition, however 
by its semblance to truth it may at first mislead, is quite as 
deceptive as the sophism we have endeavoured to refute. The: 
argument for increased price stands upon the ground that the 
country can be insulated, and that one portion of the inhabit-- 
ants can be bound to the soil and compelled to pay whatever 
charge the state itself, or another portion of its subjects shall 
think fit to impose; while other countries, within sight as it 
were, could afford the relief, they would be reduced to. want. 
Again, the farmer would thus seem to compute upon the stag- | 
nation of the faculties of the mind ; these, however, will still go | 
forward in the race, and the stronger the necessity (as. Dr. | 
Rigby suggests) the stronger the impulse. The condition of 
our existence implies progression, the effect of which is a. 
continual accession to the means of subsistence and continual. | 
competition in the application of those means. We have de- | 
monstrated already the effect of this principle, in the very” | 
matter of which we are speaking: it has increased subsistence, | 
which has again increased population. Population has aug=" | 
mented demand, and demand production and competition. But 
with these acquisitions, knowledge has taught mankind to com- 
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mand the produce of all lands ;_ and it has also enabled them to. 
compare the advantages of bringing home what they desire, or 
of seeking it abroad. Man is now sufficiently a cosmopolite to 
refuse to a confined toa spot to struggle with a hard condition, 
if change of place appears to offer him relief, and can be 
tried. The experience of these facts is daily bringing statesmen 
nearer to unrestricted principles of trade. If we nghtly anti- 
cipate events, it is by general rules that price will be go- 
verned; not by the production of one country, but by laws 
which the intercourses of the whole world will create: an 

expedient inconsistent with this principle will but serve to kon 
tiply the embarrassments of the state that shall be so unwise as 
to aim at its adoption. | 

_ The question of the distress was resumed in parliament soon 
after the meeting, and almost daily enforced by petitions.* The 
discussion was fixed for the 30th of May, when it was opened 
by Mr. Holme Sumner. Ministers were disposed to negative 
the question; and so entirely did they rely on the general 
sense of the House being in their favour, that no pains were 
taken to secure amajority. The issue was singular: the motion 
for a committee, to whom the petitions were to be referred, 
was carried by a majority of 49, in a House of 251 mem- 
bers. Lord Castlereagh subsequently adverted to the cause 
of the division recited above, and carried an adjournment 
of the appointment of the committee till the next day; when, 
after along debate, its powers were limited to the consideration 
of the mode of taking the averages, on the motion of Mr. 
Robinson, the President of the Board of Trade. 

_The evidence before this committee sufficiently displays the 
very imperfect manner in which the averages are taken, in con- 
sequence of the indifference of the inspectors, and the various 
interests which combine to defeat the object of the legislature. 
It appears generally to be the intention and the effect of these 
causes to elevate the averages above the real price, which is 
done by the factor’s excluding the sales of inferior qualities 
and returning only small quantities of the heavier and finer 
sorts. The principal inducement to this deception is to keep 
up the price, of flour, since, where an assize of bread is set 
according to the price of wheat, it is the interest of both miller 
aad baker to obtain a high return. | 

-The suspicions of actual fraudulent intention beyond this 

eneral instance, are, however, confirmed by very few examples. 

t was stated that fictitious sales of 1000 quarters of Scotc 


ape is to believe generally proceeded from the re- 
commecdation cf Mr. circulated to the presidents and members of the agri- 
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corn had been made and re-made one day in Mark Lane, and 
returned, with a view to affect the averages; and that a similar 
fraud had been practised at Liverpool upon one or two occa- 
sions. But there were no grounds for the supposition that 
foreign corn had been extracted from the warehouse while under 
lock, or that any quantity of such grain had been smuggled 
into the kingdom during the time the ports had been shut. 

Yet the means of affecting the averages by purchases or 
sales in three of the smaller maritime districts seem to exist, 
and the sacrifice which a merchant might make in the attempt 
would be nothing in comparison with his gains. The whole of 
the laws and provisions to secure an equitable return are cer- 
tainly very defective, yet very easily remedied. We think, 
however, that the application of these remedies could afford 
but little and short relief to the farmer, who suffers from an 
erroneous principle rather than an imperfect detail in the 
enactments relative to corn: for, if the opening of the ports 
depend upon a high price, and the supply is such as to render 
importation necessary at any season, the consequence must in- 
tallibly be great fluctuation. Nor can either the repeal of the 
warehousing clause,* or a graduated duty, afford him the assist- 
ance he expects: the effect of the one would only be to trans- 
fer the place of deposit to the other side of the water: we shall 
hereafter shew what would be the result of a graduated duty. 

In the progress of our article we have related the facts con- 
nected with the growth and the trade in corn, and we have 
commented upon the fallacies involved in the representations 
of the landed interest: we shall now hasten to conclude our 
extended dissertation with some observations upon the general 
question—for which, we hope, we have cleared the way, by 
making its bearings intelligible through the medium of facts. 

The first and most important particular is the approximation 
of the home growth to the demand. For a series of twenty- 
eight years the importation of wheat alone has averaged near 
500,000 quarters annually. The glut which succeeded the har- 
vest of 1813, when a full crop and a quarter was grown, was 
followed (up to 1819) by an importation somewhat exceeding 
that average, and, taking into account all sorts of grain, more 
than doubling its total. The exportation in these years, too, had . 
decreased, and the consumption was lessened by emigration } 
yet the price has since risen to near 50 per cent. above the 
price allowing importation. Some quantity of poor and cold 


* A remunerating price to the English grower is more than double the cost oF 
foreign wheat, including all expences, The price of the best wheat at persed 
has of late not exceeded 32s, 6d. per quarter, and the quality is fally equal to the 
best English growth, sh 
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lands have, since the depression of 1816, gone out of cultiva- 
tion, or been converted into pasturage; and it is averred that 
the late general course of high farming has been lowered into a 
system less productive. There must then be great doubt en- 
tertained whether the empire does grow enough for her own 
consumption—a supposition encouraged also by the belief 
among merchants, implied in the enormous importations still 
going on in the face of the still more enormous accumulations 
already under the king’s lock. It must nevertheless be con- 
sidered as an undetermined point, whether we do grow enough 
for our own support—because the importations of 1818 alone 
amounted to the average of three years, which, as it should 
seem, occupied the place of at least a good portion of the 
stock the English grower held in hopes of better markets. Be 
this as it may, the question of the relief narrows itself to three 
alternatives : 

1st. To lay such restrictions on importation as will amount 
to a prohibition. 

2dly. To admit occasional importation. 

ddly. To leave the trade free. 

In considering the possibility of the first expedient it must 
appear that the doubts respecting the home growth amount 
almost to the proof of our positive want of occasional con- 
tinental assistance. But should we for one moment imagine 
the practicability of the experiment of exclusion, extravagant 
prices would invite extensive competition, and the farmer would 
surely, at the end of no long period, find himself in the same 
condition from native adversaries as he now does from foreign 
competitors: capital would be attracted towards agriculture, 
and the market overstocked with our own produce, as (it was 
said) happened in 1815, 1816. 

The principle of occasional importation must either ensure a 
constantly high price,* which the country cannot bear, or open 
the door, by such provisions as the present act contains, to 


* The warehousing clause in the present act appears to merit preservation, more 
especially, because it affords a constant and gradual opportunity for the barter of 
our manufactures for corv. Since, should a bad season render a very extensive 
importation at once and immediately indispensible, (we have lately in one year 
imported to the value of ten millions sterling,) there is every probability that a 
considerable drain of bullion would be inevitable, and fresh evils might fall upon 
and disturb our newly regulated currency. In the absence of such a prevision for 
the accumulation of productive harvests, experience has shewn, that such extra 
demand in so uncertain a climate as ours may be well anticipated, and the danger 
‘we apprehend is by no means unlikely to follow. The point ought to be duly con- 
sidered, as the present system affords beyond all question at the same time a motive 
and a facility to the merchant, and to the foreign grower who is at this moment 
overloaded with corn, in their speculations, If obviated at all, it would be obyi- 


ated by the furmation of depots on the other sidesof the water, should the clanse 
be struck out, of 
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-excessive fluctuation, ruimous alike to the grower and ‘con- 
sumer. A graduated duty has been recommended 'to precltde 
‘this danger: but the expedient is deceptive ; for, presuming’ the 
object to be the bringing up the price to 80s. per quarter, ‘and 
‘no more, (the country would certainly not bear‘any imposition 
that even threatened a higher price,) let us see how the process 
would succeed. Suppose'the average price in this country ‘to 
be 70s., it is proposed to impose a duty of 10s. on the foreign 
growth. The effect of this would be to raise the whole cost of 
‘importation, by so much above the foreign price. In point of 
~fact a quarter of foreign wheat would then cost the merchant 
42s.6d. Vary the terms of the proposition as you will, it would 
ultimately come to this result. The merchant would go on im- 
porting as long as he could get 6d. ‘per quarter, (perhaps com- 
puting his gains on freight and barter, he would even consent 
to lose something on his shipment of corn,) ‘that 1s to say,‘ the 
price of wheat would always remain at or near 56s. 6d. per 
‘quarter: since, if the first cost was 32s. 6d., and 23s. 6d. duty, 
(the difference between 56s. 6Gd.and &Os.) the merchant would stil 
be able to sell without loss at that price;* while his gains 
would be made on freight and the cargo outwards. Further, if, 
as was represented to the committee of 1814, the foreign price 
is graduated by the English demand, it might fall still lower. 
At Archangel the average price of the best wheat was, for 
fifteen years preceding 1814, only 24s. a quarter. Since then 
it appears to be both impolitic and impracticable to risk 
the consequences of either of these methods, it may beuseful 
to mquire a little further into the effects of the remaining pro- | 
position. 
From the body of evidence examined before the committee 
of 1814, from whose opinions the present rate of admittance, 
(80s. per quarter) was settled, it appears that the land agents 
and farmers considered rent, charges, &c. as nearly doubled be- 
tween 1793 and the period of their examination. One gentle- 
man, Mr. Charles Mant, a person extremely well-versed in the 
growth and trade in corn, gave it as his opinion, which he sup- 
ate by an estimate, that 72s. per quarter was or would soon 
e aremunerating price. There were others who thought from 
76s. to 80s. sufficient. All who were examined did not con- 
ceive that either rent or expenses had then by any means sunk 
to their level. According to their statements, it should seem 
that the farmer has not yet suffered so severely as is repre- 


* Mr. John Fothergill, a corn factor in London, largely engaged in the sale of 
foreign grain, stated in evidence befere the committee on the averages, that he 
could afford to pay 25s. or 30s. duty per quarter to bring the-corm out of ‘ware- 
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sented. Indeed, had not the profits of farming been excessive 
beyond all computation, it would have been utterly impossible 
for the great bulk of them to have gone on at all. What trade 
but farming could continue under a depression of nearly 200 

er cent., and this depression not computed upon the profits 

ut upon the whole return, to which the depreciation between 
the price of July 1, 1812, and of that of January 1, 1816, did 
amount? Indeed, fluctuations to the amount of 50 per cent. 
upon the return have been so common as scarcely to be noticed. 
it we concede the fullest allowance for increased quantity, 
which in some degree both produces and compensates depres- 
sion, there can yet be no such difference as can at all account 
for the comparative ease with which a farmer undergoes these 
common mutations. There must, therefore, be something in 
this matter not yet understood. 

If we consider the component parts of a farmer’s expenses, 
we shall find that every one of them, taxation excepted, will sink 
with the price of corn. Rents will fall, tithes must follow, 
the capital employes will be less, seed corn, the feed of his 
horses, &c., labour, and in short all the articles of his con- 
sumption, will graduate according to the price of subsistence, 
and become cheaper. They have already become so; and but 
for the rise of 1817 in the price of corn, they would have sunk 
still nearer to their natural level. Hence it is clear, that upon 
every article of expenditure but taxation, the remedy arises 
out of the disease. 

It is taxation then, say the agriculturists, that constitutes the 
real and sole item which comes in to disturb the balance * 


* This, however, is not the fact. The causes which empower the continental 
grower to sell cheap are many, but chiefly the fertility of the soil, and the 
superiority of the climate, enable him to produce a greater quantity of corn with 
much less labour and expense. Again, the inhabitants (of the North especially) 
are content to eat their rye and inferior grains, while they export their wheat. 
With respect to the power of taxation, the real question is, what proportion does 
the taxation of England bear to her production, when considered relatively to the 
ratio which the taxation of the countries she contends with, shall be found to 
bear to their production? In this, the true method of estimation, we have reason 
to believe the difference is less than it appears to be from merely comparing the 
Dominal numerical amounts of either separately considered, of one country’s tax- 
ation with that of another. According to M. Le Compte Chaptal’s estimate of 
the production of France, which is probably the nearest the truth, taken together 
with the financial statement of the minister in January last, it appears that the 
faxation and the production are as follows: 

Taxation, Production, 
30,821 ,364. 291,325,925, or nearly as 1 to J0. 

Colqhoun’s computation of the production of England and the official accounts 
of revenue vp to the 10th of Oct. 1820, gave the following results: bes 

Taxation. Production, 
a 50,643,810, 430,521,372, or nearly as | to 9. 

‘It js to be remarked that he computed the price of agricultural produce very 

nearly at the same price as they now bear, © These results can only be regarded as 
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between the present time and 1792, when farmers “ could live 
and do well” ata price far below even the present “ee 
42s. and 39s., the averages of June 1 and July 1 in that year. In 
all other respects it should appear that the general condition is 
improved by the progress of civilization. The power of produc- 
tion, which must be the power that enriches a state, 1s incal- 
culably augmented since that time. 

It has been a common error among calculators to compare the 
increase of taxation with the increase of price, and thence to in- 
fer that the burden upon the subject is in the proportion of the 
ditterence. The price of corn tripled, while taxation quin- 
tupled, said Mr. enn in his speech on the 7th of March, 
1816! But this proves nothing. The ratio is not to be taken 
between taxation and price, but between taxation and pro- 
duction. The seventeen millions of taxes paid in 1792, are to 
be deducted from the entire production of 1792, and the tax- 
ation and production of the present day to be compared in the { 
same manner before we can arrive at a just conclusion with re- 
spect to the pressure of the burdens of the state. Again, the 
produce of manufacture and commerce, with relation to that 
of agriculture at the separate periods, is to come into the 
estimate. For if the one bears a higher term with relation to 
the other than formerly, (since it will hardly be denied that 
taxation acts upon production whencesover derived,) it may pos- 
sibly be discovered that commerce now bears a greater proportion 
of the burdens of the state than in 1792. There is the strongest 
reason to believe that our manufacturing production is enor- 
mously increased ; our exports had certainly exactly tripled, 
for they were in 1792 about 244 millions, in 1813, more than 
734 millions. That our domestic consumption (which indicates 
the production), hadastonishingly advanced, though not a 
to the same extent, there is every proof that can be desired. 
If then a strong case of distress be made out, the remedy does 
not appear to lie, consistently with equity, in legislative pro- 
visions calculated to ensure a high price of corn. For if it be 
the fact that a large demand and a small supply made land in- 
ordinately profitable, if inordinate profits encouraged such a 
competition as to elevate the rent of land and of tithes beyond 
their due proportion, the universal price of things must have 
followed the price of subsistence. Is it then either politic or 


approximations to the truth, since in all probability the foreign trade of France is 
something less than it was before 1789, the date of Chaptal’s computation, and the 
value of English production is certainly decreased by decrease of price since 
Colghoun’s estimate was made. Still, however, if France affords a fair instance of 
the competition we have to meet, the difference of taxation would be infinitel 

more than compensated by our industrious habits, by our capital, our coals, an 
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gust to call upon the state to aid this unnatural elevation, when 
peace has restored our foreign connexions, and with them the 
opportunities of extending our mercantile and manufacturing 

From the body of facts we have brought together, we con- 
clude that it is impolitic and delusive to encourage the agri- 
cultural interest to look towards artificial provisions for their 
relief. 

We have shewn that the only new fact which bears extraor- 
dinarily upon their condition, over which the landed interest 
has no controul, is taxation, and this burden commerce and 
manufacture endure in common with agriculture, and perhaps 
even in a greater proportion at present than in an earlier period 
of our history. Whether the relation of taxation to production 
as much altered, and what is the existing ratio, we leave to 
economists to decide; but it is this point alone that determines 
whether the national difficulties be so increased as to forbid the 
return to former usages. Whether these difficultiés may be 
still further augmented by the emigration which the compa- 
rative cheapness of living in neighbouring lands may occasion, 
is another part of the question, and one which must be oe 
affected by any rise in the price of corn; but one with whic 
we have now nothing to do. . 

We may, however, in reference to this question, advert to the 
opinions entertained by persons whose knowledge of agricultural 
subjects is most extensive—that the production of the soil is still 
profitably capable of an almost indefinite addition, by means of 
scientific cultivation. The common sentiment of the intelli- 
gent persons who gave evidence before the committee of 1814 
was greatly in favour of high farming. Here then is the true 
source of individual profit, as well as of national relief and na- 
tional wealth. We speak with reference to other branches of 
production, as well as to the agricultural; for it is no longer 
to be doubted that the superfiuity of one class of labourers will 
call forth the ingenuity of others. There can be no doubt 
that if the price of subsistence were brought to any thing like 
a level with that of the continent, our manufacturers would be 
able to avail themselves of their capital and skill, to secure a 
vast portion of the trade of the world. Population increased by 
these means would find its support by the barter of manu- 
factures for the raw produce of other countries ; the interests 
of nations would declare more decidedly and constantly for 
peace ; the increase of commerce would increase supply, and 
agriculture would be kept in a state of constant effort to over- 
take the demand. What is most. to be desired, the pressure 
of taxation would be diminished by the extensiomof its-subject- 
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matter and resources. Ina more natural state of things, ‘the 
agriculturist will be safe from those reverses to which he has 
of late been exposed ; his trade will, perhaps, afford little or 
no room for adventurous speculation, but it will give abundant 
scope for the exercise of talent and the application of. science ; 
and above all, while it will secure a steady and reasonable 
profit, it will retain its most valuable, if not its most valued re- 
commendation—that of being the most tranquil and most vir- 
tuous of all occupations. 


Arr. XVII.—Journals of two Eapeditions into the Interior of New 
South Wales, undertaken by order of the British Government, in 
the Years 1817-18. By John Oxley, Surveyor General of the 
Territory and Lieutenant of the Royal i . With Maps 
and Views of the Interior, or newly discovered Country. 4to. 
p- 424. Murray. London, 1820. 


THERE are few sciences or arts in which some of our coun- 
trymen have not attained to acknowledged eminence: but there 
is no one on which they may more safely challenge a compari- 
son with other nations, than the talent for nautical discovery. 
We congratulate the public on very recent confirmations of 
this claim; and on renewed instances of that exalted patron- 
age, which is indispensable to its advancement. To his late 
Majesty’s well known taste for geographical science, and his 

triotic zeal for its promotion, we owe that extensive scope for 
the skill and the ardour of our navigators, which alone was re- 
quired to extend their peaceful victories over the whole world 
of waters. Under his steady auspices the entire compass of the 
Pacific Ocean, that covers nearly half the globe, was progres- 
sively explored. By his present Majesty’s adherence to his 
father’s maxims, we ~ encouragement to hope that the less | 
accessible coasts of the Arctic Ocean may be equally defined. | 
Already it has been ascertained that Baffin’s claims, though 
such as to be thought incredible, were strictly just, and indeed 
surprisingly accurate: and a passage has now been opened 
from the gulf that will always preserve his name, to the ocean 
whose shore had been reached only by the private enterprises 
of Mackenzie and Hearn. From the skill and fortitude, the | 
discipline and vigilance, of British navigators, enco | 
and aided by royal. patronage, we may hope that the northern | 
coast of America will.soon be..as completely traced as'that of 
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Asia. But although a taste so highly becoming sovereigns of 
the greatest naval and commercial nation in the world has 
been displayed so effectually to the public advantage, we can- 
not help seeing that it has not been generally emulated by their 
subjects. It is a remark too well founded, that foreigners are 
less defective than ourselves in geographical information. And 
we confess that it is not without some hesitation that we venture 
to introduce an article purely chorographical, however import- 
ant in itself. 

Existing charts enforce our belief that the coast of New 
South Wales was visited by unknown Portuguese navigators, 
above two centuries before it was almost entirely surveyed by 
our great discoverer Cook. So, too, the continent of Africa 
had been circumnavigated 2000 years before De Gama doubled 
the Cape of Good Hope. In both cases these great men 
brought to perfect light and utility what before had sunk into 
oblivion. book nearly supplied the outline of a country which 
he found to be so vastly extended, that, if undivided, he con- 
sidered it a continent. The completion of its circumnaviga- 
tion by Flinders has not only disproved its intersection, but 
has excited much doubt whether its coasts afford an estuary to 
any considerable river. On this interesting subject some light, 
though faint, is thrown by the contents of the volume before 
us; and encouragement is given to expect a speedy answer to 
the inquiry. 

The northern and western coasts, which were chiefly discovered 
by the Dutch, during their competition with the Portuguese in 
India, were denominated by them New Holland; a name not 
ill applied, in reference to its apparent flatness. The eastern 
coast, on the contrary, is bordered by a mountainous range; 
and was named by Cook New South Wales, from its supposed 
resemblance of aspect to that of the northern shore of the Bri- 
tish channel. The absurdity of extending either of these names 
to the whole intervening country was obvious; and we are glad 
to observe that a general appellation, which we think unexcep- 
tionable, is adopted, not only by Mr. Oxley, in his journals, but 
by the Colonial government, in the documents that form the ap- 
pendix. Before the boundary of this continent was known, and 
while Latin was commonly written in Europe, it was called 
Terra Australis Incognita; and its earliest Spanish discoverer 
Quiros, named it in his own language, Tierra Australia. It is 
therefore, with the strictest propriety, in this volume, named 
AUSTRALIA; and the innumerable insular countries that ex- 
tend from its immediate vicinity between and southward of the 
Tropics, may as properly be denominated the Australian Islands, 
or dnsular, (in distinction from~ Continental) Australia. — By 
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these means we hope will. be obliterated the ridiculous nomen~ 
clature of Australasta and Polynesia, which has disgraced several 
recent geographical publications, and is among the servile 
imitations of French foppery. fi 

The supposed southern extremity of Australia was named 
by Tasman, its discoverer, Van Diemens Land ; but it has since 
been discovered to be an island, about two thirds of the extent 
of Ireland, and superior in general fertility to the continent. 
It is divided from this Australia by 50 leagues breadth of sea; 
though called after its ingenious explorer Bass’s Strait. The 
opposite Australian coast from Cape Otway, eastward to the 
Ram Head, may be reckoned 400 miles; and from the former 
promontory northwestward, to the entrance of Spencer’s Gulf 
(by the French called Buonaparte’s,) which penetrates 150 miles 
Sees is about an equal distance. This capacious inlet is ter- 
minated by Mount Brown, 3000 feet above the sea; from which 
a lofty range, ina northern direction, divides the interior low 
country. Port Jackson, almost 300 miles northward of the 
Ram-head, is 14° southward, and 13° eastward of Mount: 
Brown; above 760 miles of direct distance. From the head of 
Spencer’s Gulf to Cape Bernouilli, nearly half-way toward Cape 
Otway, “it is known,” says Mr. Oxley, p- 104, “ that the 
coast is sandy and destitute of water.” 

So tardy was the progress of the colonists at Port Jackson 
in exploring the interior country, that half a dozen cattle which 
strayed soon after the settlement was founded (when such a 
loss was most severely felt), remained undiscovered more than 
six years, though less than forty miles distant. They had ther 
greatly multiplied, and were left undisturbed, in the hope that, 

y gradually replenishing the continent, they might furnish fu- 
ture sustenance for its spreading population; but they were 
afterwards greatly reduced by successive years of drought. 
The want of pasture for animals domesticated in the colony’ 
that was thus occasioned, induced some gentlemen to attempt’ 
crossing the mountains in search of a better watered country. 
Having passed the summit, they descended into a deep and 
winding glen, forming the channel of a stream, called by the’ 
natives Wa bia, which issued into the river Nepean, the’ 
western boundary of the colony. Its banks, protected from the 
scorching rays of the sun, afforded the needful pasturage: and’ 
the success of this arduous research encouraged the present’ 
Governor, General Lacklan Macquarie, to prosecute the disco>’ 
veries thus begun. The deputy surveyor, Mr. G. W. Evans, hav-" 
ing consequently in November, 1813, entirely crossed the , 
mountains, found a considerable stream descend westward, to 


the interior country, which appeared to be fertile, and was 
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agreeably diversified. On this river, named Macquarie, the: 
seat of a new settlement was chosen by the Governor, who 
visited it-in May, 1815; a road passable for carriages having: 
in the mean time been constructed to the extent of 148 
measured miles from Sydney, the colonial metropolis ; but in a 
direct line (nearly W.N.W.), only 83 —— miles. From 
this spot, which was named Bathurst, Mr. Evans was then de- 
spatched to make farther discoveries southwestward: and hay= 
ing fallen in with another considerable stream, which he denomi- 
nated the Lachlan, and supposed likely to form'a junction with 
the river Macquarie,* the Surveyor General, Lieutenant John 
Oxley, of the Royal Navy, was ordered March 24, 1817, to 
examine the direction and extent of its course. A depot, com- 

rising every necessary article for the expedition, had then. 
ios formed on the Lachlan, in 33° 44’ south longitude, and 
148° 21’ longitude, east of Greenwich. Mr. Oxley arrived at 
this spot April 25, and proceeded from it westward the 28th, at. 
the approach of winter in that climate. He was attended b 
Mr. Evans, two botanists, a mineralogist, a boat builder, and 
six other men, whose oltices were distinguished in the instruc- 
tions that were delivered to him. One of these is represented’ 
to be ‘“ for chaining with surveyors;” a phrase, which seems’ 
to import, in the dialect of Port Jackson, the measuring of land; 
even in cases for which a chain would ill suffice. He was ex- 
pected at that time to cross the continent to the south western: 
coast, at a distance of 600 miles from Bathurst. We cannot 
comprehend that a survey of that nature and extent could be 
performed, but by trigonometrical operations. 

It was “ expected that the Lachlan river would be found to 
empty itself into that part of the sea on the south-west coast of 
Australia, between Spencer’s Gulf and Cape Otway,” (ibid.): 
and this expectation probably occasioned the Lachlan to be 

referred to the Macquarie, as the immediate object of attention. 

t has already, however, been remarked, that for nearly one 
half this distance “ the coast is sandy and destitute of water.” 
It seems, therefore, to be only eastward of Cape Bernouilli that 
the river could be expected to issue. An accurate survey of the’ 
intervening coast to Cape Otway (not more than 70 or 80) 
leagues) would therefore decide this question. The very outset’ 
of the first expedition was discouraging. The depdt on the 
Lachlan, though but 1° 81’ west, and 151’ south of Bathurst, 
was found, by barometrical coniputation, tobe 1370 feet lower’ 


* The Gevernor’s account of this‘exPedition, dated July 8,.1815, should have 
been inserted in Mr. Oxley’s appendix, to connect the other documents which it 
Comprises, and to introduce the present journals, It is added to a judicious com- 
pilatien of the History of New South Wales, published by '‘Hatchard, 1818, Sve. 
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than that station; and only 600 feet above the level’ of the'sea; 
(p. 9.) Yet the “ dividing range between the Lachlan and 
Macquarie rivers are very lofty,” (p. 4.) so that the * hope that 
these rivers uniting,” expressed in the instructions, was at once’ 
cut off. The land about the depot was quite flat, (p.7.) And™ 
as they proceeded, northward of west, down the right bank of 
the river, the country became a “ dead level, with extensive’ 
swamps, on both sides, very barren and desolate,” (p. 15, 16.) 
At the same time, “ marks of flood were observed, 36 feet above 

the level of the stream.” A few insulated eminences adjacent’ 
to it, and some ranges occasionally observed at considerable’ 
distances, alone diversified the scene: but westward, the horizon 

was unbounded. It is remarked, 6th May, “ the soil of the» 
country we passed over, was a poor and cold clay; but there 
are many rich levels, which, could they be drained and defended 
from the inundations of the river, would amply repay the cul- 
tivation,” (p. 23.) On this alternative the utility of most parts.’ 
of the continent seems to depend. Had it possessed attractions 

for its early discoverers, the Dutch, they would probably by this: 
time have intersected no small portion of it with canals, and’ 

have guarded it with suitable embankments. We rather wish, 

than hope, that they may yet follow our example, by sending 
their malefactors to its western coasts. Our French neighbours 

have speculated on occupying some parts of the south-west: 
coast which they explored ; but their approximation to our set- 

tlements is by no means desirable. Their restless ambition, 

as in India and North America, would perpetually grasp at the 

whole, till they should be completely excluded ; and the prize 
would ill pay for the contest. 

The river Lachlan, which at the depot had a breadth of 40 
yards, had in 33° 161’ 8S. lat. not more than 30: and after 
rising and falling very suddenly, without rain, it began, 11th’ 
May, “ to wash the immediate edge of the plain, and so conti-~ 
nued to do.” (p. 28.) It also divided itself into three branches ; 
one of which running N.W. was crossed, and the middle branch’ 
pursued, which soon overflowed its banks, and its course was- 
lost among’ marshes, (p. 34.) From a neighbouring hill was» 
perceived, to a distance of 25 or 30 miles, that the whole 
country from N.W. round to N. lay under water. Returning to: 
the point where the: river first divided, the party pursued the’ 
course of its south western branch, which soon changed to the’ 
direction .of the others; probably therefore with. a similar. ter- 
mination. They were then:53 miles west, and 28 north of the” 
depét; and the course of the river had been so circuitous as'to’ 
extend at least'twice that length. Its fall, by the latest obser+~ 
vations, was estimated at 100 feet, leaving not more‘than 
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above the level of the sea. Most unfortunately, their barome- 

ter, having been included in the load of a pack-horse, was 

broken by his falling in a swamp. Ona 7 of this kind, 

the comparative elevations of the land could be hardly less im- 
ortant than the distances. 

The party had been furnished with rations of provisions for 
five months; which, with the rest of the baggage, had been 
divided between land and water carriage; but the horses appear 
to have been left wholly to find their provender from the soil, 
whatever it might happen to be. The difficulty of their passage 
over swamps and creeks, and their wanderings in search for 
grass, as well as obstructions to the progress of the boat, espe- 
cially from fallen trees in the river, had so much retarded 
the expedition. Its advancement in the same direction was im- 
practicable; and Mr. Oxley, being without instructions for an 
alternative, resolved on so hazardous an enterprize as that of 
quitting the river, to proceed across the country south-westward, 
toward the coast between Capes Otway and Bernouilli; expect- 
ing in that direction to meet with some river that might issue 
from the marshes in which the Lachlan appeared to be dispersed. 
He thought it, notwithstanding, “ probable, from the appear- 
ance of the country, and its being nearly on a level with the 
sea, that the waters were partly absorbed by the soil, and the 
remainder lost by evaporation.” (p.38.) The attempt to cross 
such a desart, rather than leave his charge imperfectly exe- 
cuted, demonstrates a laudable zeal for the public service: but 
we confess that the prospect of success seems to us to have 
been so small, as hardly to warrant the undertaking. Whatever 
shift the party might make for water, in quitting the only 
stream that they had seen in their journey, the horses, on whose 
strength they must be wholly dependent, were obviously liable, 
when much more heavily laden, to be deprived both of water 
and grass. 

They commenced, however, their adventurous journey, 18th 
of May, and amidst great difficulties and hardships, advanced, 
2d of June, to lat. 34° 8’ south, long. 146° 3’ east. Their 
horses had continually broken from their nightly confinement, 
to wander many miles after water, and most of the day was 
often consumed in quest of them. One of the best horses was 
then shot, having lost the use of his limbs; and the rest were 
daily sinking under want and fatigue. On the fifth, in 34° 134’ 
south, 146° east, it was found impracticable to proceed ; and it 
was decided to return north-westward, as nearly as the means of 
subsistence for the perishing horses admitted of keeping that 
course. They travelled therefore along the foot of a barren 
range of hills, tending little westward of north. On the six- 
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teenth, when in 33° 49’ south, 145° 54’ east, another horse ex- 

ired. At length, by leaving half their provisions at times be- 
hind: they arrived on the 23d at a river, which they supposed 
to be a continuation of the Lachlan, though reduced to one 
third of its former breadth. Following its course, first west- 
ward, and then south-west, they found its current terminate in 
a lagoon,33° 571’ south, 144° 23’ east, without any visible emi- 
nence south-westward. A few miles above this extremity, how- 
ever, “a large arm of the river extended from the north bank 
to a considerable distance on that side,” (p. 102.) This is repre- 
sented in the map as issuing into an extensive lake; and “a 
sheet of water on the north side near the termination of the 
stream,” is incidentally mentioned, (p. 120,) and in the author’s 
report to General Macquarie, (p. 372.) We cannot, therefore, 
account for his silence ae it when on the spot; espe- 
cially as it is thereby left doubtful, whether this arm from the 
northern bank, is not rather the main stream of the river. Its 
sudden stagnation in the channel that was examined, seems to 
indicate as much, and to render a fuller explanation the more 
desirable. The remarkable diminution of the river, also, where 
it was first recognized, may admit of a similar illustration. To 
return thither, the party set out on the 9th of July, and reached 
the spot on the 19th, still uncertain whether the stream was 
connected with the Lachlan, or with the river Macquarie. Con- 
tinuing to ascend its left bank, they passed three extensive 
lakes, at a few miles distance from it. Near the first of these, 
‘an arm nearly as large as the main branch up which they had 
travelled, was discovered on the north side; it ran N.N. W. 
and then apparently trended more westerly,” (p. 124.) Such 
drains, and divisions of its channels, sufficiently account for its 
diminution. 

All expedients for crossing to its right bank failed, till Au’ 
gust 3d, when they were 44’ 10” west, and 11’ $2” north of the 
where they had quitted the Lachlan; and they could no 
onger doubt that the present stream proceeded from the marshes 
which had there arrested their progress. Of the interval, about 
fifty miles in length, from sixteen to nineteen miles were exa- 
mined, comprising an island formed by divisions of the river. 
The party were very eager to quit so unpromising an object ; 
and as soon as they could transport their horses in a raft to the 
northern bank, they left it; being resolved again to encounter 
whatever wants arid dangers might occur, rather than persist in 
contending with the impediments to their return up the banks of 
the river. “ A variety of wretchedness,” says the author, (p.113,). 
“is at all times preferable to one unvarying cause of pain or 
distress.” | 

YOL, XVI. NO. XXXII. 25 
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Before taking leave of the Lachlan, we would, however, 
pause, to suggest a few considerations. With an exception of 
the interval above mentioned, it has been traced through four 
degrees of lon itude, or above 230 miles. of direct distance, and 
more than double that course. Its sources have not been ex- 
plored, nor do we think its termination as yet decided. Su 
posing its fall, in the extent that it has been examined, to be 
proportionate to its computed descent from the depot to the 
marshes, the lake into which one, if not both of its branches is- 
sued, would not be more than 250 feet above the sea; but the 
fall more probably decreases, and the elevation may be about 
300 feet. The lake is nearly in the latitude of Port Jackson, 
and almost half way thence towards Spencer’s Gulf. Should 
one or more streams be supplied by it, which seems most 
likely, they may flow toward the low sandy coast between that 
inlet and Cape Bernouilli, and may either be absorbed by it, or 
may reach by diminished currents the ocean. The sudden 
and great rises and falls of the river, and the extent and irre- 
gularity of its inundations, render it at present useless, and even 
noxious to the country through which it passes; but we do not 
see reason to conclude, that it is incapable of serving for exten- 
sive inland navigation, or for the regular navigation of the ad- 
jacent plains, when the state of the population may require it. 
[ts descent is so slight and so regular, that not a single portage 
apparently would be required for 500, or perhaps double that 
number of miles. On this river, such as it is, seems to depend 
all internal communication between the eastern and southern 
coasts. The country between them, at least in its present state, 
appears to be utterly impassable. Of inhabitants, though seldom 
seen, recent traces very frequently occurred; and several of 
their sepulchres, much resembling British barrows, were found 
near the river; one almost at its supposed extremity. They are 
entirely nomadic, and seem to derive much of their subsistence 
from large muscles that adhere to rushes in the lagoons. They 
never demonstrated hostility; and at the temporary my 
formed only for the equipment of the expedition, they had 
already become familiar. In person, they were thought supe- 
rior to the inhabitants of the coast; and in language, wholly to 
differ from them. Few discoveries in natural history were 
made. Kangaroos and Emus abounded in the best parts of 
the country; in the rest, only rats and dogs were Sook The 
river, when not flooded, a abundance of large fish. Little 


valuable timber was discovered; but brushwood, nearly im- 
passable, was frequent. 


_ The party pursuing, for 100 miles, a north-eastern course, 
after passing some moderate hills, traversed much low ground, 
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with prospects of lofty ranges eastward, till meeting with tivu- 
lets that ran northward, they turned eastward, expecting to find 
the river Macquarie, of which they supposed these to be tribue 
tary streams. Here they frequently perceived recent traces of 
cattle, though they saw none; whence it was concluded that 
some had strayed to this distance, from the herds on the Wara- 
gambia. At length, August 19, they discovered the object of 
their wishes, the Sicilseinn in 32° 3: ‘ south, 148° 512” east; 
and near it a vein of lime-stone rock, which extends very far 
in the same meridian, but has not elsewhere been found. As- 
cending the left bank of the Macquarie, and deviating a little 
from it, they arrived at Bathurst, the 29th, after nineteen weeks 
of absence; during which the weather had been almost invari- 
ably fine. Frost occurred comparatively but seldom; but in 
July and August the mercury in Pebeentiate thermometer sank 
repeatedly to twenty-two degreog, even in the lower latitudes of 
the track. There ie been little ram at the settlement, and 
hardly any at the depét in the Lachlan, although that river 
had often, suddenly, and greatly swollen above its common 
height. Its sources being as yet unexplored, and probably 
lying much southward of Bathurst, it can only be conjectured 
at heavy rains had fallen in that quarter. 

The author’s second expedition commenced from Bathurst 
the 28th of May, 1818, whence he arrived, on the fifth day fol- 
lowing, at a depot which had been formed for the purpose on 
the spot where he fell in with the river Macquarie, in his former 
journey. This point he computed to be 400 feet lower than 

athurst, or 1550 above the sea, and 950 higher than the former 
depot on the Lachlan, Such, unfortunately, is our only guidance 
to a computation of the fall of the Macquarie throughout its 
course. The broken barometer had neither been repaired nor 
replaced. The author, indeed, had said, (. 153,) “‘ To carry 
barometers, and other delicately constructed mathematical in 
struments, safely through such a journey as the present, is im- 
possible.” Without venturing to pronounce an opposite judg- 
ment, we must confess that we know not why it should be so. 

The variations of the thermometer every day throughout the 

former journey were registered; and no part of the old con- 

tinents has been found inaccessible to a barometer; but Aus- | 
tralia abounds in singularities. Many of them are highly ‘| 
amusing ; but this, if strictly fact, is very much indeed to be ir 
regretted. Mr. Evans, with the colonial botanist, and 12 men, | 
assisted in this service, furnished with two boats, nineteen 
horses, and twenty-four weeks’ provisions. Mr. Harris, Sure 
geon of the Colonial Regiment, volunteered his good offices, 
which proved to be of aaa ey 
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Omitting a diversity of interesting details, we remark that 
the highly promising appearances of this river gradually de- 
clined ; and although its banks remained dry, the ground on 
each side became extensively flooded. At length, July 3, the 
banks overflowed, and the channel, which had usually retained 
from fifteen to twenty-five feet depth, “ lay through reeds, from 
one to three feet deep, running northerly,” (p. 243.) Three or 
four miles farther, ‘‘ there was no channel whatever among the 
reeds which surrounded them,” although “ still Te with 
the same rapidity as before.” The party returned for safety to 
a hill, nearly fifty miles up the river, in 31° 18’ south, 147° 31’ 
east; whence they proceeded, July 20, in an easterly course 
toward a range of hills, leaving beind their boats, and a small 
part of their provisions, every horse having at least 350 pounds 
weight to carry. The purpose was to advance in that direction 
to the eastern coast, about 330 miles distant. They would 
then have to return to Port Jackson, 120 miles along the coast, 
in whatever manner they could. If the former journey had left 
room for proof of their ardour and zeal, a resolution like this 
would unquestionably have supplied it. Mr. Oxley, when dis- 
appointed of doing what he would, appears to have determined 
to show what he could do; and not one of his party, on either 
expedition, appears ever to have flagged, or murmured, in its 
accomplishment. It seems, indeed, impossible for men to have 
behaved better. The names of all the first party are recorded ; 
and those of the second appear equally to have merited that 
honour, and a much more substantial reward. The poor animals, 
that endured far greater wants and hardships, were truly to be 
pitied. In the second journey, not the horses only, but the dogs 
also, that very often procured game for the party, became mar- 
tyrs in its service. 

The waters that flowed from the Macquarie were found to 
extend north-eastward, and another much broader river, with 
nearly a parallel course, about forty miles distant from the 
former, evidently contributed to their abundance. We doubt, 
however, whether this was principally derived from either or 
both these streams; for the land between, and on each side of 
them, was inundated, when neither of them overflowed its 
banks. . We suspect, therefore, that the dividing range which 
runs northward from Mount Brown, as it must confine, contri-— 
butes also to swell this central mass of waters. Their northerly 
course precludes all probability of their connexion with the 
lake that receives the minor streams of the Lachlan. Of the 
absolute and comparative levels of these collections of water, 
for want of barometrical measurement, we can only form con- 
jectures ; but if the fall of the Macquarie below the depot, was 
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proportionate to its fall to the depot from Bathurst, its final 
elevation above the sea would still be little less than 800 feet, or 
500 above the lake that receives the northern arm of the Lach- 
lan; and much higher ground seems every where to divide the 
two rivers, and may extend to the vicinity of Mount Brown. 
The general tenor of the narrative leads us, however, to con- 
clude that the level of the Macquarie waters is considerabl 
higher than we have here computed ; as it probably must be, if 
they pursue the same course to the northern coast, the nearest 
part of which is at least 1000 miles distant. 

The name of Castlereagh was given to the river which inter- 
cepted the surveying party’s progress, and its magnitude would 
surely have authorized them to pursue its left bank toward the 
blue mountains ; along which, from its source, they would have 
returned with ease to Bathurst. Immediate safety concurred to 
dictate such a deviation from their purposes ; for the banks of 
the river alone were then not flooded; being, on this stream, as 
on the Macquarie, somewhat higher than the rest of the ground. 
But ease and safety, whether for themselves or for their beasts, 
seem to have been the last objects in their contemplation. With 
indescribable difficulty and fatigue, they reached, and then tra- 
versed the higher grounds ; gradually ascending to a ridge in 
the same meridian with Sydney 5 beyond which, the streams 
which they crossed began to take a north-eastern course. At 
length, 11th of September, they encountered the first obstacle 
sufficient to divert their course,—a “ tremendous ravine, runn- 
ing nearly north and south, its breadth at the bottom not appa- 
rently exceeding one or two hundred feet, but its perpendicular 
depth above three thousand!” They “ could not discern which 
way the water in this valley ran, being concealed by a thicket of 
vines and creeping plants,” (p. 295.) They might reasonabl 
have conjectured it to run northward, like the first which they 
passed after the highest ground; but they had since crossed a 
small stream running south-east; and to this they were led 
back, by turning northward and westward, along the edge of 
the ravine, before they found it practicable to be crossed. Their 
time and pains, however, were compensated by views of several 
grand and beautiful cascades, down which the same stream 
plunged into the glen; but each fall singly is much inferior in 
depth to one that descends into the less formidable ravine of the 
Waragambia, near the road from Sydney to Bathurst. | 

The choice was now before our discoverers, whether to pur- 
sue the course of this stream, to which the name of Apsley was 
assigned, or to advance in a more southern direction toward the 
coast. The Apsley was supposed to issue at an outlet in lat. 
30° 45’, which is marked as a bar harbour in the maps: and this 
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point they made their aim, though not along the course of the 
river. It. would not, indeed, probably, have conducted them 
thither, but much more northward on the coast, and perhaps to 
Glass-house Bay, in which are the mouths of two rivers. By 
the course which they took, however, they neither ascertained 
that of the Apsley, nor reached the point at which they had 
aimed; although they encountered greater impediments than at 
any time before, or than might have occurred in a different track. 
But the adventurers seemed rather to court than to shrink from 
difficulties. The carriage road from Sydney to Bathurst passes 
over the highest point of the Blue Mountains: and our party, 
meeting with a hill of nearly 6000 feet perpendicular height, 
ascended and descended it (as they relate) at angles from 28 to 
46 degrees of elevation and depression, with their loaded and 
worn-out horses. From its summit, however, the day before, 
(23d September) they had obtained a sight of the ocean: 
and what could stop them in a straight line to it? Having 
completed their tremendous descent, they soon fell in witha 
river, which conducted them to the nearest point of the coast: 
and the description of it so nearly resembles that which Capt. 
Flinders has given of Pumice-stone River (with which we con- 
jecture the Apsley to be connected) that it may probably be 
applicable to most other rivers on this coast. Its vicinity to 
such a mountainous range precludes all reasonable expectation 
of rivers that can be navigated many miles, or at all by vessels 
of much burden. 

This river was named after the Marquis of Hastings, and its 
entrance, where the party arrived on the 10th October, was called 
Port Macquarie. It is accessible, at full tide, to vessels of nine 
feet draught, and is situated in $1° 253’ south, 151° 54 east. 
The natives, whose huts had multiplied as the summit was ap- 
proached from the interior, were found much more numerous on 
the coast, and in most respects superior to their southern coun- 

men. They soon became familiar with the explorers ; whom, 
without provocation, they treacherously attempted to destroy. 
One man was severely wounded by them, and the rest very nar- 
rowly escaped, having been thrown completely off their guard 
by the profound dissimulation of the natives. Thus, after ac- 
complishing their great object, they were exposed to dangers, 
from which, till then, they had been wholly exempt. Their 


return, also, southward along the coast, was impeded by fre- 
uent inlets from the ocean, which they were unable to cross. 
‘hey found, indeed, a boat upon the beech, belonging to a ves 
sel that had been wrecked some time before, the crew of which 
had perished: but it was not till they were stopped the follow= 
eg: when they had left it 13 miles behind, that they 
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thought of using it for their advantage. With this indispensable 
assistance, they safely, on the first of November, reached the 
district of Newcastle, the nethermost colonial station, so called 
from the coal mines which it comprises. The refuse of the con- 
victs have been employed in working them, amounting, with 
the needful superintendants and guard, to about 180 persons. 
It is 60 miles north of Port Jackson, and nearly twice that dis- 
tance along the line of the coast from Port Macquarie. It is 
expected that this place will be occupied for the reception of 
the gang from Newcastle, and of others whom it is equally 
desirable to remove to a greater distance from Sydney : ‘el that 
the coal mines will be transferred to a more industrious and 
orderly class. 

A speedy extension of the colony appears to be an object of ur- 
gent necessity; as its population multiplies with incomparably 
ereater rapidity than its means for their usefui employment within 
the present limits. We observe with due admiration, the censures 
of our government by contemporary periodical critics, for not 
having sent the industrious British poor, with the addition of 
malefactors from India, to accelerate the progress of this co- 
lony ; while outcries for want of employment, so strongly heard 
at home, are reverberated from New South Wales, as distinctly 
as from the centre of Europe. Others, as judiciously, censure 
the local government, for not condensing the colony more 
closely, to give it more physical strength. We would recom- 
mend these sagacious writers to ask the Americans, wherefore, 
with so thin a population, compared with the extent of their 
territory within the Apalachian mountains, they are spreading 
their emigrations to the Missouri! They had before much more 
Jand than they cultivated, but they produced much more than 
they could consume, or even could find markets for in Europe. 

Their manufactures are insufficient to employ the hands that are 
not wanted for agriculture ; and what could be done with these, 
if they had not distant ground to break up, for their present 
he discoveries which Mr, Oxley and his meritorious assist- 
ants have accomplished with such toils and hazards, while the 
are certain not to be ultimately lost to the world, derive their 
immediate importance chiefly from the following considerations. 
He has defined the limits of a country extending to three degrees 
of iongitude, and from four to seven degrees of latitude; or - 
about 200 miles meridianally; from east to west, upon the 
Lachlan, 230; and from the termination of the Macquarie, 
eastward to the coast, 350 miles. We say the limits, because 
he evidently aimed to make his discoveries comprehensive, 


rather than complete. Much of what he has explored remains 
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to be filled up in order to be rendered useful. The sources of 
the Lachlan, the connexion of its upper and lower divisions, 
and the course of its northern branches, remain to be ascertained. 
So does the nature of the country between its lower part and 
that of the Macquarie, and the whole course of the river Castle- 
reagh, and of its parallel streams. The rivers, also, ealled 
Peel’s and Sidney, as well as several streams westward of Hard- 
wick’s range, and above, and, after all, the Apsley, are as yet 
only known to run northward. But Mr. Oxley’s motto was not 
“ nil actum reputans, si quid superasset agendum:” neither is 
it Ours in estimating his achievements. We think that he has 
rendered more service to chorography by et so many ob- 
jects of future discovery, than if he had rendered his own more 
complete. A great part, indeed, of the country which he tra- 
versed, and probably still more between the extreme points of 
the two expeditions, in its present state is wholly incapable of — 
cultivation: but the borders of the river Macquarie appear 
mostly to be fertile; and the elevated ground for 200 miles 
westward of port Macquarie seems in general to be so. The 
governor states, that “ within a distance of ten miles from the 
site of Bathurst, there is not less than 50,000 acres of land clear 
of timber; and fully one half of that may be considered excel- 
lent soil, well valoulniel for cultivation.” (p. 368). We think 
the whole country northward, in the same meridian, likely to be 
as good. To the south it is apparently much lower, but pro- 
bably not less fertile. There is, therefore, ample room for the 
colonists to spread westward of the Blue Mountains, for ages 
yet to come, even though the lower part of the interior should 
e deemed incapable of improvement. Of this, however, we 
have already expressed a doubt; and we cannot but earnestl 
wish that the attention of hydraulic engineers should seasonably 
be directed to the object. To the present colony, we appre- 
hend, that they might render immediate and very important 
advantage ; the course of the river Nepean being admirably 
adapted to the purposes of irrigation, an of communication by 
canals with the coast. So far as a judgment can be formed 
without local observation, we think that the floods of the 
Hawkesbury, which at times have been so ruinous to the settlers, 
might be turned to their lasting benefit. : 
The extension of the colony westward of the mountains, is 
much more desirable than along the coast. Not only the land 
Bey to be more fertile, and the temperature more regular 
and salubrious, but internal commerce, which is of great im- 
ortance to the settlers, would be thereby much better romoted. 
he productions of the interior of a country always differ from 
those of its coasts, and are therefore sure to form acceptable arti- 
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cles of traffic. From the striking diversities of the country, this is 
likely in an eminent degree to be experienced in Australia: 
and what can be more obviously expedient than to exchange the 
lime-stone of the interior for the coal produced on the coast? 
But we confess that moral motives outweigh with us all pleas 
of political expediency ; between which, indeed, if both are 
genuine, opposition can never arise. It surely is time for Chris- 
tian nations to examine the foundation of their authority to 
occupy other inhabited countries. The ceremony of taking 
possession of such lands when first discovered, has dwindled to 
a farce, since the authority of the pope to distribute territories 
of heathen nations among their discoverers and conquerors, has 
ceased to be acknowledged. Prior discovery of uninhabited 
countries can acquire no just title to prevent them from bein 
inhabited; nor that of inhabited countries to wrest them from 
their possessors. The pretence of civilizing them, and that of 
converting them to Christianity, by force, stand on the same 1 
unjustifiable premises. On whatever title we founded our | 
colonization of New South Wales, it behoves us, in its indis- 
pensable enlargement, to revert to Christian principles. 

_ Where property is not defined by national laws, it depends ‘on 
natural rights. The earth, its productions, and its animals, were 
subjected by its Creator to mankind: but this gift conferred no 
right on individuals, or their families, to claim more of the earth 
than they can use for their needful support. The family of 
an Arab Shekh, that prefers to nomadize over a country one 
hundred miles in diameter, can have no natural right to prevent 
any other family, equally numerous, from cultivating a one-hun- 
dredth part of the same ground for their own subsistence. So 
neither can we ascribe to the nomadizing tribes of Australia a 
right to prevent its interior from being cultivated. Of no country, 
apparently, could less use be made than of this: for even the 
kangaroos and emus seem, as yet, to have occupied it without 
disturbance. Savage nations are usually distinguished, either 
as hunters, or as fishers; and the hunters commonly despise the 
fishing tribes as incomparably below them: but in Australia, 
hunting is almost unknown; the principal races of animals so 
much exceed in physical powers their human competitors, that | 
these obtain subsistence either only from berries and roots, or } 
else from river fish and kangaroo rats. A hundredth part of the 

roduce of a farm would probably compensate to the natives a 
for more than its cultivators would thereby take from them; { 
and this, if not given to them, they will doubtless not scruple 
to take for themselves. Being, however, under no apprehen- 
sion .of loss, and thei. small intercourse hitherto, with the 
settlers at Bathurst having been amicable, they are unlikely to 
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become hostile westward of the mountains ; and the probability 
of benefit to them from opportunities of instruction afforded 
them, appears to be much greater, than it is in reference to the 
inhabitants of the coast. 

The circumstances of such as live upon the coast are ve 
different. Their fishing ground, which is the means of their 
support, is contracted at every a“ which the colony takes 
in its advancement eastward of the mountains. That we 
can make more advantage from it than they could, does not 
justify us in depriving them of what they need. They are 
sensible of its value; and if unable to maintain their nghts, 
they are not the less disposed to revenge their wrongs. ‘Their 
conduct from the first was perfectly intelligible and natural. 
They willingly assisted our people in hauling the Seine, but 
they advanced a claim to half its produce; demonstrating, 
by their lifted spears, a resolution to enforce their claim 
had it not then — conceded to them. About Port Mac- 
quarie, they are more numerous, more robust, and more in- 
genious, than near Port Jackson. They associate, and labour, 
and contrive, to make better advantage of the fishery. 
They were evidently conversant with the Newcastle settlement ; 
and when they attempted insidiously to destroy the surveying 

rty, without any provocation having been given, it was most 
ikely to have been with the design of preventing farther en- 
croachments on their territory. Stragglers from any of our 
settlements are usually killed by the natives: yet as some have 
been naturalized among them, and lived safely till they abused 
that indulgence, it may be practicable to heenpe Soe and improve: 
them, when the love of God, and ‘of mankind, shall prevail on 
suitably qualified persons to submit to a condition of life, 
which profligates have assumed by preference. Very laudable 
endeavours are used for the education of their children, and the 
success is increasingly promising: but hitherto, (we believe 
invariably) when ae up, they ae relapsed into their bar- 
barous customs. It is time indeed to compensate for the wrongs 
they have received, by every benefit, temporal and spiritual, 
that we can —— impart tothem. But nothing can be done 
in this way till we can persuade them to think that we sincerely 
mean their welfare. 

A very proper regard has been evinced by the British govern- 
ment, both at home and on the spot, to the protection of the 
natives from wanton injury by colonists: but this never has 
been, nor can be effectual, while their land continues to be 


taken from them, without making them any compensation. Can 
@ colonial criminal court be expected to decide that to kill na- 
tives in cold blood is murder, while the government by its con- 
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duct demonstrates that taking away their land is deemed no 
robbery? Even in America, though in many respects the na- 
tives have been inhumanly treated by the United States, it was 
usual at least to observe a form of agreement for agers 
their land. Let our settlements be extended to the interior, 
and let the natives be remunerated for what we occupy that 
was useful to them, from the redundant produce of the coast, till 
the new plantations shall yield enough both for the cultivators 
and the natural proprietors: and let sufficient ground be left 
them to obtain an independent subsistence, whenever th 
choose to imitate the pattern which we afford them. Sout 
America is now paying a late and long arrear of debt, for the 
wrongs of the natives: and what else can be hereafter expected 
from our present conduct in Australia? What else does past 
experience dictate? Thirty-two years have expired; and the 
civilization of the natives, and the reform of the convicts, are 
still as remote as ever! In vain has the humanity of successive 
Se been laudably exerted for these purposes. In vain 
ave p:ous mg am from the first, done all that religious zeal 
could prompt. Too long, indeed, that zeal was unsupported and 
discountenanced. It was not till some illustrious Spaniards 
had remarked, five years after the foundation of the colony, 
that in their settlements the first building erected was always a 
house of God, that a place of worship was built at re mes 
and then, not only in great part at the expence, but partly even 
by the manual labour of the chaplain! The religious advan- 
tages of the colony have, since then, happily been augmented, 
six clergymen are stationed in it, and as many places of public 
worship have been erected. The senior chaplain, Mr. Marsden, 
to whom the colony is on numerous accounts under very great 
obligations, despairing of success in impressing the natives of 
New South Wales, formed a mission, with more favourable 
prospects, at New Zealand. In orderto establish it, he sailed 
thither with several chiefs of that country, who had visited Port 
Jackson, and had sanctioned his benevolent undertaking. They 
had not, however, quitted the harbour before he observed them 
to become dejected and indignant; and he learned that a gentle- 
man of the colony had suggested to them that the missionaries 
would soon introduce other people, who would gradually take i 
possession of their whole country, and destroy or enslave the q 
natives, as they were doing in New South Wales. Mr. Marsden 
had no alternative but to offer to disembark with the mis- 
sionaries, and to relinquish all future intercourse with New 
Zealand. The desire of the chiefs for the civilization of their : 
countrymen prevailing over their fears, they were emboldened’ Ti 


by this evidence of the sincerity of the missionaries, to per+ 
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severe in patronizing their enterprise. (Nicholas’s Voyage to 
New Zealand, vol. i. p.41.) Injustice to the natives of Aus- 
tralia is therefore pik «tt liable, not only to be an insuperable 
bar to their reception of Christianity, but a serious obstacle to 
its introduction into adjacent extensive countries. 

We have been gratified with the author’s frequent avowals of 
his own, and his company’s obligations to Divine Providence, 
for seasonable relief, or preservation from evils over which 
they had no controul. We could only have wished for more 
evident consistency in the writer’s conduct, with so proper a 
feeling: and we cannot regard in this light his needless misem- 

loyment of that day on which God has prohibited the labour 
both of man and beast. It is not to the course of his expedi- 
tions, in which such a distinction of the sabbath might be im- 
practicable, that we allude: but to his choice of oy gg | be- 
ginning on the Sunday a journey of six or eight days. Such 
an example was ill adapted to promote the moral reformation 
s0 much to be desired in the colony. Neither can we abstain 
from referring to the misery of the poor horses that were em- 
ployed in these aapernete Their sufferings will not bear re- 
petition. We would earnestly recommend that future surveys 
should be better proportioned to the animal strength that is 
employed. The excursions should be greatly shortened, both 
as to space and time. Men can pass with ease where loaded 
horses would perish; and they may survey an equal extent in 
half the time, if encumbered with little more than their kna 
sacks. The requisite instruments likewise would be much 
more securely carried. Experience warrants us in speaking 
with some positiveness on this subject. 

Mr. Oxley’s journals are adorned and illustrated by two ex- 
cellent maps of his expeditions, including (very properly) ge- 
neral outlines on smaller scales. A chart of Port Macquarie 
also is 2. Kem The whole coast from that point to yO 
cer’s Gulf, on a scale sufficiently distinct, would be a valuable 
addition. Of the views that are given of the country, we can- 
not speak with equal commendation; the effect being mostly 
lost for want of attention to perspective. 

The author’s style is well suited to his subject, void of affec- 
tation, and seldom defective in perspicuity. Neither is his nar- 
rative or his description void of appropriate animation. Had 
it been our object to supersede rather than to recommend the 
perusal of his work, or to amuse our readers instead of instruct- 
ing them, it would have been easy to render this article more 
entertaining and popular. What we have attempted to do, is 
to furnish Mr. Oxley's readers with more distinct ideas of the 


nature, extent, and importance of his discoveries, and at the 
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same time to supply useful information to persons who have not 
opportunity to read his interesting account. 

n order to render this justice to the author, and this service 
to our readers, we have also shunned the vortex of political dis- 
cussion, to which the subject has such powerful attractions, 
especially as it has in this view of it been often very absurdly 
and calumniously treated. Very briefly then, we remark, that we 
judge this great scheme of colonization to have been expedient 
and necessary for no other purpose than to relieve our coun 
from an obnoxious portion of its population. We are neither 
dazzled by the prospect of peopling a second grand division of 
the earth, nor allured by acquisitions of territory. Empires’ 
relax as they enlarge beyond the limits of their natural growth. 
Colonies must be expensive, and they seldom repay their cost. 
Extension of navigation, and ee tr of commerce, are 
the only positive advantages to be expected from them: and 
these important objects, beyond the degrees to which they 
ms otherwise be attained, we conceive to be adventitious, 
and even questionable. When colonies can neo them- 
selves they will no longer submit to controul. eir utility 
to the parent state, as seasonable checks to its repletion, is very 
small. Malefactors are the only class of our population that 
can be compelled to timely emigration. Badsccundeiitis it 
may be hoped, will prefer it: but the more peaceable and in- 
dustrious branches of a community commonly cleave to the 
native soil, till their transplantation becomes a matter of ne- 
cessity, and consequently distressing and hazardous. They 
need, and they deserve every alleviation that can be derived 
from colonies already well established. The foundation of 
new ones is a suitable penalty for criminals; and the farther 
they are removed, ceteris savibe, the better. We owe to them 
provision for their immediate necessities ; salutary restraints of 

overnment; means of moral and religious instruction; and 
ull liberty to provide for themselves whenever they become 
capable of doing so. We are bound to no sacrifice, but for 
their preservation; we should demand no advantage but the 
continuance of that for which sacrifices have been made. 
Genuine economy is universally the duty of a state; but the 
h ghest cost of transportation is in our judgment preferable to 
the multiplying of public executions, the thronging of our jails, 
or even to the aggravation of our poor’s rates. 

The more widely this colony spreads over the interior of 
Australia, the more efficient it will be for its proper purpose, 
and the sooner it will be likely to generate an ‘aleanil traffic, 
which its remote distance from civilized countries renders of 
peculiar importance, Those who censure the position of the 
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colony, should apprise us of the existence of a navigable river 
that issues elsewhere on the coasts; and should ascertain the 
situation of its estuary to be more salubrious than the island of 
Walcheren, or the mouths of the Senegal and the Gambia, 
Should the river Macquarie reach the northern shore, there may 
be need of caution on this account, But we agree with Mr, 
Oxley, that “ it would be as presumptuous as useless, to spe- 
culate on the probable termination of the Macquarie river, whem 
a few months will, it is to be hoped, decide the long-disputed 
ato whether Australia, with a surface nearly as extensive as 

urope, is, from its geological formation, destitute of rivers, 
either terminating in interior seas, or having their estuaries on. 
the coast.” (Preface, p. xv.) We learn, with pleasure, “ that. 
itis the intention of His Majesty’s government to follow the 
course of the Macquarie river:” and we are confident that 
such an undertaking cannot be committed to a more effective 
agent than the author of the volume before us. Most heartily 
we wish him success, and a liberal reward for his zealous and 
arduous exertions in the public service. Whatever may be the. 
result of his past, or of his future labours, he eminently deserves. 
well of his country. We should neglect rendering honour to 
whom it is due, were we not also to acknowledge the obligations 
of the colony, and the British public, to the lively and constant 
attention of the Governor-General, Macquarie, to the discharge 
of his complicated duties. We doubt whether they were ren- 
dered at all less difficult by the stability to which the colony had 
sagt attained, or will become so by its future progress.. 

y this remark, we would in no wise disparage the well-earned 
credit of former governors, who very meritoriously surmounted 
numerous and formidable obstacles to the first establishment 
and the growth of the colony. Generally speaking, indeed, we 
think the conduct and character of those to whose charge our 
permanent or transitory possessions in remote parts of the 
world have within the same period been committed, have re-. 
flected honour upon themselves and on their country; and 
certainly not less on the higher authorities by which they were 
appointed to their respective stations. _ 


Art. XVIII.—A History of England, from the First Invasion 
by the Romans to the Accession of Henry VIII. By the Rev. 
John Lingard. 3 vols. 4to. Mawman. London, 1819. 


MR. LINGARD has undertaken a very arduous task, if a task 
ean be rendered arduous, either by the greatness of the labour 
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requisite for its successful completion, or by the panes 
talents of those who have already devoted themselves to the 
same employment. Some may perhaps think, that he would 
have done well to have exerted his industry and learning on a 
more neglected topic. Our native annals have occupied the 
pens of so many authors, that it ~ seem superfluous to exe 
amine or comment upon them now. No new facts, it may be 
said, at least none of any importance, can be discovered ; for 
no fresh sources of information have been opened. Slight 
inaccuracies may be corrected ; characters may be described in 


different language, and repainted with some slight variation 


in shade or colourmg; events may be thrown into new 
arrangement; the narrative may be expanded in one part, and 
condensed in another; it may be decked out in a fresh set of 
rhetorical ornaments: but in substance it must remain such as 
it is to be found in the authors of the last century. Observa: 
tions like these, however plausible at first sight, have little 
solidity. If much has been accomplished in any de 

ment of literature, the greater should be our gratitude to 
him, who, with due preparation and adequate talents, attempts 
to improve upon the labours of his predecessors. The affairs 
of Greece had been the theme of innumerable writers, both 
French and English, many of whom possessed no mean repue 
tation for genius and learning. Mitford, with the old materials 
before him, applied himself to the reconsideration of this trite 
subject. The result was a work, which throws.a new light on 
the transactions of Greece; and, by holding up ‘to all mankind 
a most striking delineation of the true tendency of democrati- 
cal institutions, conveys lessons of political wisdom not to be 
found elsewhere in modern literature. It is not, we grant, 
every adventurer in the path of historical research, that can 
promise himself equal success; for few can match the sagacity 
and industry of the historian of Greece. But even when no 


radical errors are exposed, when the principal events retain the 


same form and colour as in preceding writers, there is always @ 

robability that a fresh narrative may be an useful, if not a 
Soiliient addition to literature. For the transactions, though 
their essence remains unaltered, are contemplated in a different 
point of view, and with different feelings, by each different mind's 
so that a new narrative can scarcely fail to communicate ideas 
which no prior history would have excited. Still more does 
this hold true, when the writers belong to distinct epochs. A 
history written in the beginning of the nineteenth century -will 


differ in many important respects from one composed eighty 


years ago. h age has its prejudices, its sympathies, its 
systems, its fashionable and or. aren truths. It has its 
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peculiar moral and intellectual atmosphere, which has a specific 
effect.on the manner in which past events are surveyed bya 
For these reasons we deemed. Mr. Lingard completely justi- 
fied in supposing that the existing histories of Britain do not 
render bis labours superfluous.. These histories, if much more 
perfect than they are, would. not take away the utility of new 
works on the same subject: but the truth is that we have no. 
history of our native land which does not leave ample scope 
for improvement. Rapin cannot be considered as belonging to 
our literature, and is indeed no great ornament to the literature 
of any country. Our elder historians, such as Carte, are deeply 
tainted with historical party-spirit, to say nothing of the narrow 
confined views, which, shinadh very excuseable a century ora 
century and a half ago, are extremely disagreeable to a reader 
of the present day. In short, Hume and Henry are the only. 
canton writers on the general history of England... Hume’s 
acuteness, elegance of narrative, and ingenuity of reflection, 
few can pope to rival. But is he not often inaccurate in his 
statements! Does he not omit important events? Is he not. 
too apt to give way to historical theory? We admit the merit 
of Henry ; but we suspect. that he is more praised. than read. 
He has brought together an immense mass of information, but. 
he has breathed no life. into it; it: bears with all its vis inertie 
upon the reader. The chapters on civil and ecclesiastical 
ifairs are interesting: to wade through the other eight, requires 
much resolution. The ement which he has chosen may 
have added to the utility of his work; but has certainly. dimi- 
nished its attractions, by giving it an air of stiffness and for-: 
mality. Besides, from. the very nature: of: the plan, much 
soneeneen ‘becomes necessary, and events are separated from 
all their natural connexions.’ A political intrigue may produce. 
an important revolution in the church; or an ecclesiastical: 
change may give rise to important political events. Henry gives. 
us the cause.in one chapter, with perhaps a slight hint of the: 
consequences; but, for a full exposition of these consequences, 
we must transport ourselves into the middle of a subsequent . 
chapter. In like manner, the details concerning government, 
laws, trade, manufactures, arts, manners, literature, all stand 
uite detached, instead of being woven into a continuous web.. 
enry’s work, in fact, is not so much a history, as a collection 
That portion fof our history which precedes the settlement 
of the Saxons, has been treated very superficially by Hume. 
His narrative is just sufficient to connect the subsequent periods. 
with thatearlier antiquity, of which every thing may be guessed, 
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and nothing is known: but it leaves us strangers to the poli- 
tical division of Britain at the time of the Roman invasion— 
to the government which that people established in it—and to 
the degree in which it influenced or participated in the revo- 
lutions of the empire. Of the little that is said, too much is 
said rashly. He represents all the inhabitants of the island as 
maintaining themselves by <p or pasturage, though, in truth, 
@ great proportion of them had not advanced beyond the state 
of hunters. Severus is made to repair Adrian’s wall: the fact 
is, that he erected a new one, which, in the plain adjacent to 
the sea, ran parallel and close to that of Adrian; but, as it 
Bprnscuen the hills in the interior of the country, forsook the 
old fortifications, and their windings among the valleys, in 
order to follow a more direct course. The inability of the 
Britons to protect themselves against the Scots and Picts, in 
the year 448, is ascribed in part to the misfortunes of Gratian 
and Constantine, who, having perished with the flower of the 
British youth, in their contest for the imperial throne, had 
despoiled the island of those who were best able to defend it. 
Mr. Hume forgets, that, as thirty years had intervened be- 
tween the two epochs, the young men who followed Gratian and 
Constantine would have been old men in 448, and that there 
was abundance of time for repairing any loss that the popula- 
tion might have sustained in that unlucky expedition. Mr. 
Lingard is free from the sins both of omission and commission, 
of which his celebrated predecessor may be accused. The first 
chapter of his work contains more information on the state of 
Britain before the settlement of the Saxons, than is to be found 
any where else in the same compass. The matter, which is ne- 
cessarily multifarious, is extremely well arranged. 

We pity both the writer and the reader, who are groping their 
way through the chaos of the Heptarchy. Admitting that 
Milton was right in comparing the transactions of that period 
_ to the combats of kites and crows, it is nevertheless necessary, 
in studying the history of England, to trace the steps by which 
the Saxons effected their establishment in the island, and the 
course of events by which a number of distinct principalities 
were parents united under one head, and consolidated into 
one empire. This cannot be done without bestowing on the 
revolutions of each separate state more attention than their 
intrinsic importance would entitle them to. If, therefore, any 
should be inclined to accuse Mr. Lingard of tediousness in his 
second and third chapters, let them recollect that transactions, 
uninteresting in themselves, connect England as it appears 
under Alfred with England in the time of Vortigern. The plan 
adopted by Mr. Lingard is, perhaps, the most favourable to 
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clearness that he could have chosen. From the first settlement 
of the Saxons, there was generally one prince who possessed a 
marked pre-eminence over the rest: he bore the title of Bret- 
walda; and his authority was not the less real, because it was 
founded on superior might rather than on legal prerogatives. 
‘The succession of the Bretwaldas, seven in number, brings us 
down to the year 670 ; and under each Mr. Lingard has ranged 
the most important events that happened during that reign, in 
any part of the ss aedie At the death of the last Bret- 
‘walda, four of the kingdoms of the Heptarchy, though they 
might still remain in name, had lost all independent existence. 
Essex, Sussex, Kent, and East Anglia, had been swallowed u 
in Wessex, Mercia, and Northumbria. Our author traces the 
history of each of these three kingdoms through a period of a 
century and a half, and thus brings us down to the epoch when 
Egbert united the effective sovereignty of all England to the 
crown of Wessex; still allowing some of the other Liewtonie to 
retain a separate, though not independent, existence. This 
plan combines the transactions into one connected series, as 
much as the nature of the subject will allow. ! 
During the Anglo-Saxon period, Mr. Lingard’s narrative is 
more minute than that of Hume; and it is enlivened by a judi- 
‘cious selection of incidents, which mark the manners of the 


times. The account of the conversion of the Northumbrians is 
curious: 


** The king consulted alternately his priests and the missionary, and 
revolved in solitude their opposite arguments. His mind was strongly 
influenced by the recollection of his dream in East-Anglia; and as it 
had been fulfilled in every other particular, it became his duty to ac- 
complish it by becoming a Christian. Having taken his resolution, he 
called an assembly of his witan or counsellors, and required each to 
state his sentiments on the subject. The first, who ventured to speak, 
was Coiffi, the high-priest, who, instead of opposing, advised the 
adoption of the foreign worship. His motive was singular. No one, 
he said, had served the gods more assiduously than himself, and yet 
few had been less fortunate. He was weary of deities, who were so 
indifferent or so ungrateful, and would willingly try his fortune under 
thenew religion. Tothis profound theologian succeeded a thane, whose 
discourse, while it proves the good sense of the speaker, exhibits a 
striking picture of national manners. He sought for information re- 
specting the origin and the destiny of man. ‘ Often,’ said he, ‘O 

' king, in the depth of winter, while you are feasting with your thanes, 
and the fire is blazing on the hearth in the midst of the hall, you have 
seen a bird, pelted by the storm, enter at one door, and escape at the 
other. During its passage it was visible: but whence it came, or whi- 
ther it went, you knew not. Such to me appears the life of man. He 
walks the earth for a few years: but what precedes his birth, or what 
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is to follow after his death, we cannot tell. Undoubtedly, if the new 
religion can unfold these important secrets, it must be worthy our at- 
tention.’ At the common request Paulinus was introduced, and ex- 
plained the principal doctrines of christianity. Coiffi declared himself 
a convert, and to prove his sincerity, offered to set fire to the neigh- 
bouring temple of Godmundham. With the permission of Edwin, he 
called for a horse and arms, both of which were forbidden to the 
priests of the Angles. Ashe rode along, he was followed by crowds, 
who attributed his conduct to a temporary insanity. To their astonish- 
ment, bidding defiance to the gods of his fathers, he struck his spear 
into the wall of thetemple. They had expected that the fires of hea- 
ven would have revenged the sacrilege. ‘The impunity of the apostate 
dissipated their alarms: and urged by his example and exhortations 
they united in kindling the flames, which with the fane consumed 
the deities, that had been so long the objects of their terror and vene- 
ration.” (Vol. i. p. 91—93.) 


Mr. Hume makes very slight mention of this ad 
proceeding. He merely says, (i. 43, Edinburgh, 1818,) “ Coi 
the high priest being converted, after a public conference with 
Paulinus, led the way in destroying the images which he had so 
long worshipped ; and was forward in making this atonement 
for his past ‘dolat .” Coifi’s reason must have been so much 
to the taste of Mr. Hume, that we are surprised at his not. 
honouring it with particular notice. 

The letter which Canute wrote to his subjects from Rome 


is a most interesting memorial, both of the age and of the man. 


‘** Canute, king of all Denmark, England, and Norway, and of part 
of Sweden, to Egelnoth the metropolitan, to archbishop Alfric, to alk 
the bishops and chiefs, and to all the nation of the English, both 
nobles and commoners, greeting. I write to inform you that I have 
lately been at Rome, to pray for the remission of my sins, and for the 
safety of my kingdoms, and of the nations, that are subject to my 
sceptre. It is long since I bound myself by vow to make this pilgrim, 
age ; but I had been hitherto prevented by affairs of state, and other 
impediments. Now, however, | return humble thanks to the almighty 
God, that he has allowed me to visit the tombs of the blessed apostles 
Peter and Paul, and every holy place within and without the city of 
Rome, and to honour and venerate them in person, And this I have 
done, because I had learned from my teachers, that the apostle St, 
Peter received from the Lord the great power of binding and loosing, 
with the keys of the kingdom of heaven. On this account I thought 
it highly useful to solicit his patronage with God, 

“ Be it moreover known to you, that there was at the festival. of 
Easter a great assemblage of noble personages with the lord the pope 
John, and the emperor Conrad, namely, all the chiefs of the nations 
from mount Gargano to the nearest sea, who all received me honour- 
ably, and made me valuable presents; but particularly the Emperor, 
who gave me many gold ne — with rich mantles and gar- 
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ments. I therefore took the opportunity to treat with the pope, the 
emperor, and the princes, on the grievances of my people, both 
English and Danes; that they might enjoy more equal law, and more 
secure safeguard in their way to Rome, nor be detained at so many 
barriers, nor harassed by unjust exactions. My demands were 
granted both by the emperor, and by the king Rodulf, to whom the 
greater part of the barriers belong: and it was enacted by all the 
princes, that my men, whether pilgrims or merchants, should for the 
future go to Rome and return in full security, without detention at the 
barriers, or the payment of unlawful tolls. — 

“I next complained to the pope, and expressed my displeasure 
that such immense sums were extorted from my archbishops, when 
according to custom they visited the apostolic see to obtain the pal- 
lium. A decree was made that this grievance should cease. What- 
ever I demanded, for the benefit of my people, either of the pope, 
or the emperor, or the princes, through whose dominions lies the road 
to Rome, was granted willingly, and confirmed by their oaths, in the 
presence of four archbishops, twenty bishops, and a multitude of dukes 
and nobles. Wherefore I return sincere thanks to God, that I have 
successfully performed whatever I had intended, and have fully satis- 
fied all my wishes. 

‘“* Now, therefore, be it known to you all, that I have dedicated my 
life to the service of God, to govern my kingdoms with equity, and 
to observe justice in all things. If by the violence or negligence of 
eng I have violated justice heretofore, it is my intention, by the 

elp of God, to make full compensation. Therefore I beg and com- 
mand those to whom I have confided the government, as they wish to 
preserve my friendship, or save their own souls, to do no injustice 
either to rich or poor. Let all persons, whether noble or ignoble, ob- 
tain their rights according to law, from which no deviation shall be 
allowed, either from fear of me, or through favour to the powerful, or 
for the purpose of supplying my treasury. I have no need of money 
raised by injustice. 

“‘T am now on my road to Denmark, for the purpose of concluding 

ace with those nations, who, had it been in their power, would have 
S aitedd us of both our crown and our life. But God has destroyed 
their means: and will, I trust, of his goodness preserve us, and hum- 
ble all our enemies. When I shall have concluded peace with the 
neighbouring nations, and settled the concerns of my eastern domi- 
nions, it is my intention to return to England, as soon as the fine wea- 
ther will permit me to sail. But I have sent you this letter before- 
hand : that all the peo le of my kingdom may rejoice at my prosperity. 
For you all know t at never spared nor will spare myself, or my la- 


_bour, when my object is the advantage of my subjects. : 

- Lastly, I intreat all my bishops, and all the sheriffs, by the fidelity 
which they owe to me and to God, that the church-dues according to 
the ancient laws may be paid before my return: namely, the plough 
alms, the tithes of cattle of the present year, the Peter-pence, the 
tithes of fruit in the middle of August, and the kirk-shot at the feast 
of St. Martin, to the parish church. Should this be omitted, at my 
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return [ will punish the offender by exacting the whole fine appointed 
by law. Fare ye well.” (Vol. i. p. 285—287.) 


Historians in general borrow implicitly from each other. - Mr. 
Lingard understands his duty better, and is more scrupulous in 
the performance of it. He always has recourse to the original 
authorities, and the effect may be seen in every page of his 
narrative. We cannot illustrate this point better, or more use= 
fully for our readers, than by comparing some parts of his nar- 
rative with the corresponding narrative of Hume. 

Mr. Hume (p. 16) asserts, that the Britons sent a deputation 
into Germany, to invite the Saxons to their protection. The 
true statement is, that a Saxon squadron of three ships, com~ 
manded by Hengist and Horsa, was cruising in the Thames; 
and to these chiefs the overtures of Vortigern were made. The 
whole of Mr. Hume’s account of the origi of the kingdom of 
Kent (vol. i. p. 20—22) is Pe tan 9p ; though there is a vague- 
ness in the language, which renders it difficult to specify od 
ticular passages as containing direct misrepresentations. His 
fault is rather that of not stating the truth precisely, than of 
stating what is not true. From his narrative a reader naturally 
infers, that Horsa had fought many battles against the Britons 
before he fell—that he and his brother carried their arms into 
every part of England—and that they had the united population 
of the island to contend with. Not one of these circumstances 
accords with the fact. Horsa fell in his first battle against the 
natives : it is doubtful whether Hengist ever ventured any con- 
siderable distance beyond the limits of Kent; and so far were 
the Britons from acting in concert, that the only opposition to — 
the invaders seems to have proceeded from the inhabitants of 
the spots on which they made their descents. ts 


** So unconscious,” says Mr. Lingard, “ were the other tribes of 
the danger which threatened them, or so indifferent to the fate of their 
more distant countrymen, that at the very time, when the barbarians 
were establishing kingdoms in the south-west of the island, an army of 
twelve thousand Britons, under the command of Riothamus, sailed 
from the coast of Cornwall to the mouth of the Loire, and ascending 
that river fought against the Visigoths in the neighbourhood of Bourges. 
( Vol. i. p. 75, 76.) : 
 Egfred died, says Mr. Hume, vol. 1. p. 45, ‘ without leaving 
any children, because Adelthrid, his wife, refused to violate 
her vow of chastity.” But Adelthrid, in compliance with her 
early vows, secluded herself in a convent as soon as her nomi- 
nal husband succeeded to the crown; and the king then mar- 
ried Ermenburga, whose character was very unlike that of the 
royal nun. 

- Hume, (vol. i. p. 49,) after mentioning the crimes of Offa, 
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adds, ‘“ He made a pilgrimage to Rome, where his great power 
and riches could not fail of procuring him the papal absolu- 
tion.” There is no authority for this pretended pilgrimage of 
Offa. 

‘«‘ Ethelwulf,” says Hume, (vol. i. p. 76,) “ the year after his 
return with Alfred trom Rome, had again sent the young prince 
thither with a numerous retinue.” Alfred never was at Rome 
after his father left it: the visit which he made to that capital, 
unaccompanied by his father, preceded Ethelwulf’s pilgrimage. 

Mr. Hume tells us (vol. i. p. 79) that “ Alfred so straitened 
them in their quarters, that they were content to come to a 
treaty with him, and stipulated to depart his country.” Let us 
hear Lingard’s account of the same transaction: “ Alfred at- 
tempted to negotiate, and Gothrun consented, for a consider- 
able sum, to retire out of Wessex.” Vol. i. p. 179.—Hume 
intimates that Alfred was taught Latin in his infancy: the fact 
is, that he had reached his thirty-ninth year, before he began to 
apply to the study of Roman literature. Indeed, wherever 
Altred is concerned, Mr. Hume must be followed with caution. 
The splendid qualities of a prince, who in a barbarous age, and 
amid scenes of devastation, though constantly tortured by the 
agony of an inward disease, displayed a taste and an intellect 
so far above his contemporaries, have inspired the historian 
with a partiality which has blinded him to all the defects of his 
idol. Alfred’s conduct in the first years of his reign was far 
from blameless. He is accused of having given full scope to 
the indulgence of his passions. There is good authority for 
saying, that he neglected the administration of justice, and 
treated the complaints of his subjects with contempt. Even 
in the exercise of his military and political functions, negli- 
gence, as well as imprudence, may be traced. He was more 
than once eupune and he more than once forgot himself, so 
far as to purchase with money that tranquillity which success- 
ful valour can alone procure. We mention these things, not to 
detract from the glory of that great prince, but to show how far 
Mr. Hume disregarded facts, in representing this prince as free 
from blemish. Alfred ripened with his years: adversity did 
not teach him in vain. He fled from his throne, only to re- 
ascend it more completely fitted for the discharge of all the 
duties of a king. 

The events which drove Alfred from his throne have always 
appeared to us, in the narrative of Hume, to be not a little mys~- 
terious. The sovereign of England—harassed indeed by fore1 
mvaders, but exerting himself against them with success for 
several years, and not meeting with any signal disaster, all at. 
once, without any great battle, without any cause assigned ex- 
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cept the despair of his people, and no immediate reason for 
their despair, except the capture of Chippenham,—-becomes @ 
fugitive, seeking safety in woods and morasses. The apparent 
mystery which hangs over this revolution, disappears, when we 
keep in view three circumstances, which are generally over- 
looked. First, Alfred, in strict propriety of speech, was not, 
king of England. Northumbria, Mercia, and East Anglia had, 
retained a separate, though not independent, existence under. 
Egbert. In the time of Ethelred, Northumbria and East Anglia 
were conquered by the Danes. In 874 Mercia had the same 
fate. The connexion of these provinces with the English crown. 
was thus annihilated. Alfred’s. authority, therefore, never ex-: 
tended beyond the limits of Wessex, and perhaps some adja 
cent districts of East Anglia: so that it was not the king of. 
England who was driven from his throne, but a king of Wessex, 
who had an enemy in the heart of his dominions, and was sur- 
rounded by enemies on every side. Secondly, Alfred’s mili- 
tary operations had not been attended with that success, which 
the declamatory language of historians leads us to ascribe to 
them. This is Pn by the necessity, to which he often found 
himself reduced, of trying to buy a peace, and by the footing 
which Gothrun obtained in Essex. Thirdly, the circumstance 
which was the immediate cause of the subversion of Alfred’s. 
throne, was a military operation of Gothrun, by which the king: 
was compelled to seek his personal safety in flight, all his fol- 
lowers were dispersed, and no means were left to his subjects 
of joining in any regular plan of defence. As the event is one 
of the most curious in our history, it may be worth while to. 
compare Hume’s and Lingard’s account of it. 


“While he was expecting the execution of this treaty, which it 
seemed the interest of the Danes themselves to fulfil, he heard that: 
another body had landed, and having collected all the scattered troops 
of their countrymen, had surprised Chippenham, then a considerable 
town, and were exercising their usual ravages all around.them. This’ 
last incident quite broke the spirit of the Saxons, and reduced them 
to despair. Finding that, after all the miserable havoc which they had 
undergone in their persons and in their property, after all the vigorous 
actions which they had exerted in their own defence; a new band, 
equally greedy of spoil and slaughter, had disembarked among them; 
they believed themselves abandoned by heaven to destruction, and de- 
livered over to those swarms of robbers which the fertile North thus’ 
incessantly poured forth against them. Some left their country, 
and retired into Wales, or fled beyond sea: others submitted to the’ 
conquerors, in hopes of appeasing their fury by a servile obedience. 

And every man’s attention being now engrossed in concern for his: 
own preservation, no one would hearken to the exhortations of the- 
king, who summoned them to make under his conduct one effort more 
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in defence of their prince, their country, and their liberties.” (Hume, 
vol. i. p. 79, 80.) | 


Lingard’s account is very different : 


~ This sudden revolution arose from the policy of Gothrun, the 
most artful of the Northmen. That chieftain, on his retreat out of 
Wessex, had fixed his residence at Glocester, and rewarded the ser- 
vices of his veterans by dividing among them the lands in the neigh- 
bourhood. But while this peaceful occupation seemed to absorb his 
attention, his mind was actively employed in arranging a plan of 
warfare, which threatened to extinguish the last of the Saxon go- 
vernments io Britain. A winter campaign had hitherto been unknown 
in the annals of Danish devastation: after their summer expeditions 
they had always devoted the succeeding months to festivity and re- 
pose: and it is probable that the followers of Gothrun were as igno- 
rant as the Saxons of the real design of their leader. On the first 
days of the year 878 they received an unexpected summons to meet 
him on horseback at an appointed place: on the night of the sixth 
of January they were in possession of Chippenham, a royal villa 
on the left bank of the Avon. There is reason to believe that 
Alfred was in the place, when the alarm was given: it is certain that 
he could not be at any great distance. From Chippenham Gothrun 
dispersed his cavalry in different directions over the neighbourin 
counties: the Saxons were surprised by the enemy before they had 
heard of the war: and the king saw himself surrounded by the barba- 
rians without forces and almost without attendants. At first he con- 
ceived the rash design of rushing on the multitude of his enemies : 
but his temerity was restrained by the more considerate suggestions 
of his friends: and he resolved to reserve himself for a less dangerous 
and more hopeful experiment. ‘To elude suspicion he dismissed the 
few thanes, who were still near his person, and endeavoured alone, 
. and on foot, to gain the centre of Somersetshire. There he found 
a secure retreat in a small island, situated in a morass formed by the 
conflux of the Thone and the Parret, which was afterwards distin- 
guished by the name of Ethelingey, or Prince’s Island. 

_ Though the escape of Alfred had disappointed the eager hopes 
of the Danes, tiey followed up their success with indefatigable ac- 
tivity. The men of Hampshire, Dorset, Wilts and Berkshire, sepa- 
rated from each other, ignorant of the fate of their prince, and un- | 
prepared for any rational system of defence, saw themselves com- 
pelled to crouch beneath the storm. Those who dwelt near the coast, 
crossed with their families and treasures to the opposite shores of 
Gaul ; the others sought to mitigate by submission the ferocity of the 
invaders, and, by the surrender of a part, to preserve the remainder, 
of their property. One country alone, that of Somerset, is said to 
have continued faithful to the fortunes of Alfred: and yet, even in 
the none of Somerset, he was compelled to conceal himself in the 
fens, while the ealdorman Acthelnoth with a few adherents wandered 


in the woods,” (P,182—184.) _ 
The slightest comparison of these two passages will prove 
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that Hume, partly by omitting important circumstances, partl 
by supposing what never happened, could sometimes confou 
history with romance. my 

Mr. Hume is scarcely less inaccurate in narrating the steps by 
which Alfred reascended the throne. He tells us the story of 
Alfred’s disguise as a harper, under which he entered the Danish 
camp, and remained for some days in the tent of Gothrun. The 
tale is pretty, but it was unknown to Alfred’s contemporaries, 
and appeared for the first time two centuries after his death. 
Mr. Hume represents the Danes as taken by surprise, and as_ 
Submitting almost without resistance ; “ taking advantage of his 
previous knowledge of the place,” says Mr. Hume, (vol. 1. p. 83,) 
“he directed his attack against the most unguarded quarter of 
the enemy. The Danes, surprised to see an army of English: 
whom they considered as totally subdued, and still more 
astonished to hear that Alfred was at their head, made but a 
faint resistance, notwithstanding their superiority of number, 
and were soon put flight with great slaughter.” Mr. Lingard 
shows that they were not surprised, and that they fought with 
desperate valour. See Lingard, vol. i. p. 186. 

_ It would be easy to adduce other examples of precipitate as- 
sertion in Mr. Hume; some, where his statement is not correct ; 
and a still greater number, where that which is dubious is given 
as certain. The illegitimacy of Athelstan’s birth, for instance, | 
18 contested; so is the assassination of Edmund Ironside by 
Edric or his chamberlains: yet both of these circumstances are 
affirmed without any reserve. Sometimes his oversights lead 
him into assertions not a little extravagant. Thus he tells us 
that Canute, while besieging the metropolis, diverted the course 
of the Thames, so as to bring his ships above London Bridge. 
The fact merely was, that on the right bank of the Thames a 
channel was dug, through which the invaders might drag their 
ships, so as to command the river as well above as below the 
city. We do not make these remarks with any view of dispa- 
raging the well-earned fame of Mr. Hume; our only object is 
to show, that in consequence of the care with which Mr. 
Lingard has consulted the original authorities, his history may 
be read with advantage, and is not rendered superfluous by 
the genius and sagacity with which former writers have explored 
the same subject. | 

- In spite of Mr. Lingard’s general accuracy, there is one pr 
judice which sometimes leads him into illogical reasoning, into 
partial concealments, into incorrect statements. We mean his 
tendency to regard the Catholic Church as no less spotless im her: 
political transactions, than infallible in her doctrines; and his: 
aversion to disclose any thing unfavourable to the:character of 
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persons who have occupied a high station in her hierarchy. For 
example, in the conversion of Athelbert, and the establishment 
of Christianity among the Saxons by Augustine, there were many 
circumstances not a little ridiculous. These are detailed by 
Hume. Mr. Lingard makes no mention of them, and gives to 
every part of the transaction a solemn and decorous air. Ead- 
bald, the son of Ethelbert, relapsed into idolatry. The Arch- 
bishop Laurentius, after endeavouring in vain to reclaim him, pre- 
pared to jeave the kingdom. ‘On the morning of his intended 
departure,” adds our author, “ he made a last psoas. on the 
mind of Eadbald. His representations were successful. The 
King dismissed his step-mother, and recalled the fugitive pre- 
jates.” Nothing can be more grave and becoming than this 
conduct, nothing more honourable to the wisdom and eloquence 
of the successor of Augustine. But had we been told what the 
“ representations” of Laurentius were, our admiration would 
perhaps have been turned into laughter. Bede has recorded 
them, and from that author Hume has taken his account. 


« Laurentius appeared before the prince, and, throwing off his vest- 
ments, showed his body all torn with bruises and stripes which he had 
received. Eadbald, wondering that any man should have dared to 
treat in that manner a — of his rank, was told by Laurentius that 
he had received this chastisement from St. Peter, the prince of the 
apostles, who had appeared to him in a vision, and, severely reproving 
him for his intention to desert his charge, had inflicted on him those 
visible marks of his displeasure.” 


Dunstan is the most conspicuous personage in the annals of 
the Anglo-Saxon church. History has ascribed to him traits of 
the most abject superstition, and deeds of unpardonable ambi- 
bition and cruelty: but in Mr. Lingard’s pages he comes forth 
a most pure, meek, saintly personage. He is introduced to 
us as a young thane, whose thoughts a dangerous sickness. 
turned from worldly pursuits to the monastic state, and whose 
zeal, disinterestedness, and charities, while he served the church. 
of Glastonbury, attracted public notice. Not a word is uttered 
concerning the early licentiousness of which he is accused: 
nay, the prudence of his biographer robs him of the glory of 
all those exploits, which gave him his power while he lived, 
and after his death placed him on the list of the saints. Wh 
are we not told of the cell in which he secluded himself 
from the world? a cell in which he could neither stand erect, 
nor stretch out his limbs during repose. Why is the noted ad-— 
venture of the devil and the red-hot pincers passed over in total 
silence? These circumstances are essential to a faithful. picture: 
of the age and of the individual; and they stand upon authority, 
which Mr. Lingard in other cases deems unobjectionable. Why 
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then are they omitted? Because in the present day they would’ 
not contribute to Dunstan’s fame. Mr. Lingard indeed says, 
that he has omitted the miracle of the speaking crucifix and the 
nocturnal conflict with Satan, because Osberne and Eadmer, 
who have recorded these events, have here compiled from cer- 
tain documents long ago lost, whose authority is not, always 
fs apa But why is the testimony of Osberne and 
Eadmer to be admitted’ on other topics, and rejected here? 
They are good evidence, not seal of the reality of the 
miracles, but of the currency of such stories, and of the po-: 
pular belief of them at the time. A scrupulous sifting of tes 
timony is most commendable in an historian; but he must 
not have one canon for the clergy, and another for the laity. A’ 
very foolish story, unknown to contemporary writers, is told of 
Edgar and Kenneth King of Scotland. Kenneth speaks disre- 
spectfully of the low stature of Edgar: his words are reported 
to Edgar, who, dissembling his anger, conducts him into a 
wood, and bids him draw, and learn which is the more worthy 
to command. Kenneth disarms the resentment of his adversary 
by a very civil apology. This story, in every part childish and: 
incredible, stands upon the single authority of Malmesbury. 
Yet Mr. Lingard sets it forth with all its circumstances as a’ 
most undoubted fact. What? reject Osberne and Eadmer, 
when they relate Dunstan’s adventures; and admit on the credit 

of Malmesbury alone such a story concerning Edgar? This is’ 
the dealing of passion, not of reason. In the synod which met: 
at Colne to discuss the keenly agitated question concerning 

the pretensions of the monastic ova the floor fell in: some 
were killed, many were hurt: the beam on which Dunstan’s’ 
chair stood, was the only one that did not give way. These 
facts Mr. Lingard admits: but he blames the historians who 

suspect and accuse Dunstan as the author of the catastrophe. — 
The charge, he says, is a mere fiction. It is no fiction. It is’ 
only an inference ; whether just or not, is fair subject of dis- 
pute. There is at least strong ground of suspicion. 

Mr. Lingard’s zeal for the reputation of Dunstan has led him: 
to give a new colouring to the transactions of Edwy’s reign. On- 
this subject his antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon church had in-' 
volved him ina dispute, which he prosecutes in his history.’ 
He has corrected Hume in some minute particulars: yet upon 
the whole, the general features of Edwy’s story are delineated | 
by that author more faithfully than by Mr. Lingard. | 

The first point of difference relates to the occurrences on the 
day of Edwy’s coronation. 


« Ethelgiva was.a lady of noble birth, who had conceived: the de. 
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sign of securing the dignity of queen for herself or her daughter. 
With the view of captivating Edwy’s affections, they were constantly 
ip his > ig ST if we may credit the scandal of the age, nei- 
ther of them hesitated to sacrifice her honour to the hope of ob- 
taining the object of her ambition. The king’s coronation had been 
fixed at a distant day by the witan. As soon as the ceremony was 
ended, Edwy proceeded with the thanes and prelates to the banquet, 
which was always given on such occasions: but after a hasty repast, 
he rose from his seat, left the hal!, and repaired to the company of 
Ethelgiva and her daughter. By the members of the witan his de- 
parture was considered as an insult: and after some deliberation it was 
resolved that Kinsey, bishop of Lichfield, and the abbot of Glaston- 
bury should, in the name of the whole assembiy, recal the king, and 
command Ethelgiva to leave the court, under the penalty of death. 
The two deputies found Edwy in the most unbecoming situation, re- 
laced the crown upon his head, and conducted him back to the hail. 
fore they had left the room, Etlelgiva threatened Dunstan with the 
whole weight of her rescntment.”” (P. 233.) 


Mr. Lingard’s own authorities prove, that the truth is here 
varnished over. The “ lata convivia et decibiles optimatum 
suorum consessiones,” which is Osberne’s description of the 
company, are converted into the assembly of the states of the 
nation. The most unbecoming situation consisted in freeing 
his brows from the weight of a crown, and sitting or reclining 
between a mother and daughter. Osberne and Eadmer expressly 
assert, that he was dragged by violence from Elgiva. Mr. Lin- 
gard prefers the more gentle term, conduct. 

The next question 1s, was Edwy ever married to Elgiva? 
The positive assertion of Malmesbury is the only direct proof of 
amarriage. There is likewise a passage of Wallingford, which 
leads to the same conclusion. “ Ipsa mulier impudens \icentiam 
arege acceperat omnes facultates sancti (viz. Dunstan) proscri- 
bendi...Quid enim inter tot hostes faceret? Regis iram sensit 
erumpentem ab occultis, et regin@ manum exterius et aperte 
flagellantem.” Mr. Lingard remarks, that she, to whom the 
title of Queen is given, is the person described as “ impudens 
illa mulier,” and must therefore mean the King’s mistress. We 
would reverse this reasoning. Instead of construing the words 
“impudens illa mulier ” to destroy the effect of the appellation 
regina, we would take the latter as expressing the fact, and re- 
gard the former as vague invective. It is scarcely conceivable 
that an historian should give tne title regina to one who was 
not queen. The application of a reproachful phrase to her proves 
nothing ; and we may even doubt whether she is the person for 
whom the phrase is meant. The impudens mulier and the 
regina may be different individuals. The former may have 
meant the mother; the latter, the daughter. We do not think 
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it necessary to enter into any argument to show, that the lady 
to whom the title regina is here given, was the person on 
whose account Edwy quarrelled with Dunstan, and not an 
other individual whom he had previously espoused. Mr. Light 
admits this; and the supposition that Edwy, at the time Wal- 
lingtord speaks of, had both a mistress and a wife equally furi- 
ous in their hatred of Dunstan, would set at nought the words 
of the historian, and would introduce inconsistency and con- 
fusion into the transaction. The direct proof of Edwy’s marr 
rests, therefore, upon the — testimony of Malmesbury, 
and the implied testimony of Wallingford. But it derives force 
from many concurring circumstances. Edwy’s passion was 
violent and permanent: both mother and daughter are aceused 
of aspiring to the dignity of queen: he, who could drive Dun- 
stan into banishment, had power to gratify his passion: is it 
not highly probable then, that he should have espoused a wo- 
man whom he loved, and who was ambitious of sharing his 
throne? The persecutions carried on by Dunstan and the monks 
are favourable to the supposition, that a marriage had taken 
place. If Elgiva was merely the paramour of the King, how are 
we to account for the zeal of the ecclesiastics? Why should 
they have punished Edwy so severely for a vice, in which his 
brother Edgar and many others of our sovereigns were permitted 
to indulge without reproach? But if Edwy married Elgiva, and 
if the two parties, according to Malmesbury’s story, were within 
the prohibited degrees of affinity, it was not wonderful that 
such a violation of ecclesiastical discipline should have called 
forth the utmost fury of the monks. Mr. Hume has well re- 
marked, that the same circumstance will explain why the 
monkish writers do not in general give her the royal title, and 
will account for the epithets of meretrix, mulier impudens, mulier 
ignominiosa, which are applied to her. Upon the whole it seems 
probable (very far, however, from being certain) that Elgiva was 
the wife of Edwy : and if they were ever united in matrimony, 
we see no reason for postponing the marriage to the coronation. 
Mr. Lingard indeed has produced two passages, which, he says, 
prove decidedly that Edwy was not then married. To us they 
seem to prove nothing more, than that there was a time when 
Edwy was not married. 

The next discrepancy relates to the cause of Dunstan’s exile. 
Historians have said, that he was accused of malversation ; and 
the fact of this accusation is controverted by Mr. Lingard on 
the ground, that the banishment of the saint arose from the 
wrath of the woman whom he had insulted. Such, we admit, 
was the primary eause of his exile. But enmity must havea 
pretext for its proceedings, as well as a motive exciting it. The 
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hatred of Elgiva could not be assigned as a reason for punishing 
Dunstan. What then was the reason which was assigned? We 
reply in the words of Wallingford ; “ Suspectus enim erat 
Edwino Dunstanus omni tempore, eo quod tempore Eadredi 
thesauros patrum suorum custodisset.” A suspicion of mal- 
versation 1s here expressly stated; a public accusation would 
soon follow. 

Mr. Lingard’s view of the events subsequent to Dunstan’s 
exile is given in the following paragraph : 


** Soon after this transaction Edwy appears to have married, an 
event which might have been expected to put an end to the con- 
nexion between him and his mistress. Whether on that occasion 
Ethelgiva was committed to the care of her relations or of her hus- 
band, we are ignorant: but the king, either instigated by his passion, or 
moved by her solicitations, carried her off by force, and placed her in 
one of the royal farms. Archbishop Odo undertook to remove the 
scandal by enforcing the punishment, which the laws awarded against 
women living in a state of concubinage. Accompanied by his re- 
tainers, he rode to the place, arrested Ethelgiva, probably in the ab- 
sence of her lover, conducted her to the sea-side, and put her on 
board a ship, in which she was conveyed to Ireland. At his return to 
court he waited on Edwy, and in respectful and affectionate language 
endeavoured to justify his own conduct, and to sooth the exasperated 
mind of the young prince.” (P. 234, 235.) , 


Our first remark on this passage is, that Elgiva (or Ethelgiva) 
is here provided with a husband of whom history knows nothing. 
Mr. Lingard, indeed, supposes the mother to have been the ob- 
ject of Edwy’s attachment, and as she had a daughter, he is en- 
titled to infer that she once had a husband. But history makes 
no mention of this husband: he might have been dead at the 
time of Edwy’s accession. The supposition, that it was the 
mother whom Edwy loved, is, so far as we know, unwarranted. 
Mr. Lingard gives no authority for it: and in the absence of 
clear proof to the contrary, we are surely entitled to hold, that 
a youth of seventeen or eighteen was more likely to become 
enamoured of the daughter than of the mother. 

Two other important circumstances, quite new in history, are 
contained in the passage we have quoted; the marriage of 
Edwy, and his carrying off Elgiva by force. They rest upon 
the authority of two passages in two manuscript fae of St. 


Oswald, the one-anonymous, the other written about ninety 
years after Eadmer by Senatus, prior of Worcester. The ano- 
nymous writer says, “ Rex, sub uxore propria alteram ada- 
mavit, quam et rapuit.” The words of Senatus are, “ Rex ex- 
arsit in quandam, quam spreta fide tori subintroductam 
habebat;” and then he goes on to mention Dunstan’s oppo- 
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sition and banishment. These authorities seem to us the weakest 
that could be imagined. The force used against Elgiva is 
hinted at only by the anonymous biographer of Oswald; and 
the words of Senatus “ spreta fide tori” are vague enough to 
admit of more than one interpretation. There is no specifica- 
tion of person in either; so that the authors appear to have had 
no accurate knowledge of what they pretend to relate. If 
Senatus be interpreted as insinuating that Edwy was married, 
then, contrary to Mr. Lingard’s narrative, this marriage pre- 
ceded the banishment of Dunstan; and Edwy must be sup- 
posed to have involved himself without ome reason In a matri- 
monial engagement, at the very moment he was so violentl 
attached to another as to forget every ordinary calculation of 

rudence. The supposition of his carrying off Elgiva by force 
is altogether inconsistent with acknowledged facts. Elgiva’s 
feelings and circumstances were not such as to render violence 
necessary. To make force requisite, she must have been in 
the custody of Dunstan’s faction: and we know that she was 
not in their power, till Odo sent her tolreland. From the nature 
of the case, therefore, as well as from the weakness of the 
evidence adduced, we cannot admit, that Edwy carried off 
Elgiva by force, or that he was married to another: . Apg@s we 
are confirmed in this conclusion by considering, that né#ther of 
these circumstances has been mentioned by the monkish: histo- 
rians of the age. Their silence on such topics is decisive: Had 
it been possible to have magnified any of Edwy’s failings into 
the crime of adultery, they who, not content with persecuting: 
him during his life, blackened his fame after his death, woul 
not have spared him and his mistress the foul reproach. 

The only other misrepresentation which we shall notice in 
the above quoted 0 is the colouring there given to 
Odo’s conduct. He is spoken of as if he had merely executed 
a law, and not as the perpetrator of an act of violence. But 
the law, which is alleged in his favour, will not justify him. 
“If a known whore-queen be found in any place, men shall 
drive her out of the realm.” This regulation extends only to 
women carrying on the trade of prostitution. It is ridiculous 
to include under it a woman of high rank, who, if not the wife, 
was at least the favourite of the King. But even if Elgiva had 
been legally liable to be sent out of the kingdom, what right 
had Odo to seize her by violence, and transport her to Ireland? 
Where was the court of justice that condemned her, and a 
pointed him to execute its decree? The part he acted was that 
of an armed ruffian, not of a minister of justice. 

The revolt, which deprived Edwy of the greater part of his 
dominions, is usually ascribed to the intrigues of Dunstan and 
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the monks, but, as Mr. a contends, without authority, 
and in opposition to fact. e maintain, that the events them- 
selves are decisive evidence, Odo, by his seizure of Elgiva, 
committed the first open act of insurrection: no sooner was 
Edwy driven by his brother beyond the Thames, than Dunstan 
appeared the counsellor and director of the boy Edgar: the 
fury of the insurgents was directed against Elgiva as much as 
against the King. Such circumstances afford stronger proof 


than can be furnished by the bare assertions of monks, that 
the intrigues of the faction of Odo and Dunstan were the cause 


of the insurrection. 

We now come to the last disputed point in this melancholy 
tale. Hume ascribes the murder of Elgiva to Odo and his party: 
to exculpate the ecclesiastics, Lingard throws the guilt upon 
the insurgents. But these insurgents were the partisans of Odo ; 
who, in murdering the object of his hatred, may fairly be pre- 
sumed to have acted in anticipation of his wishes, if not in 
obedience to his express commands. Eadmer, in his life of 
Odo, designates the assassins as “ the men of the servant of 
God,” (ab hominibus servi Dei comprehensa). If in another 
work he attributes the mournful catastrophe to the rebels, in- 
stead of accusing him of inconsistency, we look upon him as 
identifying the men of the servant of God with the rebels, and 
as affording a new proof that the insurrection was the work of 
Qdo. We may add that Hume is mistaken in supposing that 
Elgiva fell into the hands of her enemies, as she was hastenin 
from Ireland to the embraces of the King. She had joined him, 
and had accompanied him in his flight from his rebellious sub- 
jects. This is sufficiently proved by the words of Osberne. 

We have entered minutely into this transaction, because 
there is no better way of estimating the incorruptibility of an 
historian, than by a very minute examination of particular 
passages. Mr. Lingard has bestowed on the story of Elgiva 
a more than ordinary share of attention. The false colouri 
which his prejudices have induced him to give to that story, is 
therefore a strong warning to us not to yield him too implicit 
credit on matters at all connected with religious biases. But 
it is almost a species of ingratitude to Mr. Lingard to dwell on 
such observations ; and we gladly go on to produce some fur- 
ther illustrations of his accuracy. 

Hume describes the mode in which William Rufus perished 
by an arrow from the bow of Walter Tyrrel. Lingard shows 
that there is good reason for doubting whether Tyrrel has not 
been unjustly accused. 


‘** By whose hand the king fell, and whether the arrow was directed 
against him by accident or design, are questions which cannot be sa- 
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tisfactorily answered. The report, which obtained credit at the time, 
was, that William, following a wounded deer with his eyes, held his, 
hand near his face to intercept the rays of the sun, and that at the; 
same moment an arrow from the bow of Walter Tyrrel, a French 
knight, glancing from a tree, struck him in the breast. It was added 
that the unintentional homicide, spurring his horse to the shore, im- 
mediately crossed to the continent: anda pilgrimage which he after- 
wards made to the holy land, was attributed to remorse, and cone 
strued into a proof of his guilt. But Tyrrel always denied the charge> 
and after his return, when he had nothing to hope or fear, deposed 
upon oath in the presence of Suger, abbot of St. Dennis, that he 
never saw the king on the day of his death, nor entered that part. of 
the forest in which he fell.* If William perished by treason (a 
position not very improbable) it was politic in the assassin to fix the 
guilt on one, who was no longer in the kingdom. This at least is. 
certain, that no inquiry was made into the cause or the manner of his. 
death: whence we may infer that his successor, if he were not con-- 
vinced that it would not bear investigation, was too well. pleased with 
an event which raised him to the throne, to trouble himself about the 
means by which it was effected.” (Vol. i. p. 486.) 


Hume says that Henry I. had seven illegitimate sons and six 
daughters born to him. The fact is, that of his illegitimate 
children, fifteen attained the age of puberty. 

Hume allows no interval between the death of Archbishop 
Theobald, and the promotion of Becket to the primacy, 
There was, however, an interval of thirteen months: br Theo- 
bald died on the 18th of April, 1161, and Becket was conse- 
crated on the 3d of June, 1162. In many parts of Becket’s 
history there is a considerable discrepancy between our author’s 
statements and those of other writers; and in general Mr. 
Lingard has good ground for his alterations. For instance, ae- 
cording to ane Becket’s conduct on his return from exile 


was the most insolent, irritating, and ostentatious that could 
be devised. 


** But the violent spirit of Becket, elated by the power of the church, 
and by the victory which he had already obtained over his sovereign, 
resolved to make the injury which he pretended to have suffered, a 
handle for taking revenge on all his enemies. On his arrival in Eng- 
land, he met the Archbishop of York, and the Bishops of London and 
Salisbury, who were on their journey to the king in Normandy: he 
notified to the archbishop the sentence of suspension, and to the two 
bishops that of excommunication, which at his solicitation the Pope 
had pronounced against them.” 


Lingard’s narrative is much more favourable to Becket. 


* Quem cum nec timeret nec speraret, jure-jurando sapius audivimus quasi sa- 
crosanctum asserere, quod ea die nec in eam parte sylvax, in qua rex venebatur, 
venerit, nec eum in sylva omnino viderit. Suger, vit. Lud. Gros, p. 283. Tyrrel 
was an inhabitant of Pontoise, Ord, 78. 
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«‘ Henry had promised him money to pay his debts, and defray the 
expenses of his journey. Having waited for it in vain, he borrowed 
three hundred pounds of the archbishop of Rouen, and set out in the 
company, or rather in the custody, of his ancient enemy, John of 
Oxford. 

«© Alexander, before he heard of the reconciliation at Freitville, had 
issued letters of suspension or excommunication against the bishops, 
who had officiated at the late coronation: he had afterwards renewed 
them against Roger of York, Gilbert of London, and Joscelin of Sa- 
lisbury,-to whose misrepresentations was attributed the delay of the 
king to fulfil his engagements. For the sake of peace the archbishop 
had wisely resolved to suppress these letters: but the three prelates, 
who knew that he carried them about him, had assembled at Canter- 
‘bury, and sent to the coast Ranulf de Broc, with a party of soldiers, 
to search him on his landing, and take them from him, Information 
of the design reached him at Witsand: and in a moment of irritation, 
he dispatched them before himself by a trusty messenger, by whom, 
or by whose means, they were publicly delivered to the bishops in the 
presence of their attendants. It was a precipitate and unfortunate 
measure, the occasion at least of the catastrophe which followed.” 
(Vol. ii. p. 85, 86.) 


The story of Becket’s murder is well told. 


‘© The next day about two in the afternoon, the knights abruptly 
entered the archbishop’s apartment, and neglecting his salutation, 
seated themselves on the floor. It seems to have been their wish to 
begin by intimidation: but if they hoped to succeed, they knew little 
of the intrepid spirit of their opponent. Pretending to have received 
their commission from Henry, they ordered the primate to absolve the 
excommunicated prelates. He replied with firmness, and occasionally 
with warmth, that if he had published the papal letters, it was with the 
royal permission: that the case of the archbishop of York had been 
reserved to the pontiff: but that he was willing to absolve the others 
on condition that they previously took the accustomed oath of sub- 
mitting to the determination of the church. It was singular that of the 
four knights, three had, in the days of his prosperity, spontaneously 
sworn fealty to him. Alluding to this circumstance, he said as they 
were quitting the room, ‘ Knowing what has passed between us, I am 
surprised you should come to threaten me in my own house.’—‘ We 
wili do more than threaten,’ was their reply. 7 . 

*‘ When they were gone his attendants loudly expressed their 
alarms: he alone remained cool and collected, and neither in his tone 
or gesture betrayed the slightest symptom of apprehension. In this 
moment of suspense the voices of the monks singing vespers in the choir 
struck their ears, and it occurred to some one that the church was a 
wrt of greater security than the palace. The archbishop, though he 

esitated, was borne along by the pious importunity of his friends : 
but when he heard the gates close behind him, he instantly ordered 
them to be re-opened, saying, that the temple of God was not to be 
fortified like a castle. He had passed through the north transept, and 
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was ascending the steps of the choir, when the knights with twelve 
companions, all in complete armour, burst into the chureh. As it was. 
almost dark, he might, if he had pleased, have concealed himself 
among the crypts, or under the roof: but he turned to meet them, 
followed by Edward Grim, his cross-bearer, the only one of his at- 
tendants, who had not fled. To the vociferations of Hugh of Horsea, 
a military subdeacon, ‘ Where is the traitor?’ no answer was re- 
turned: but when Fitzurse asked, ‘ Where is the archbishop?’ he re- 
plied: ‘ Here I am, the archbishop, but no traitor. Reginald, I have 
granted thee many favours. What is thy object now? If you seek my 
life, I command you in the name of God not to touch one of m 
ple.’ When he was told that he must instantly absolve the bisho 

e answered, ¢ Till they offer satisfaction, I will not.’—*‘ Then die!” 
exclaimed the assassin, aiming a blow at his head. Grim interposed 
his arm, which was broken, but the force of the stroke bore away the 
primate’s cap, and wounded him on the crown. As he felt the blood 
trickling down his face, he joined his hands, and bowed his head, say- 
ing: § in the name of Christ and for the defence of his church I am 
ready to die.’ In this posture, turned towards his murderers, without: 
a groan and without a motion, he awaited a second stroke, which threw 
him on his knees: the third laid him on the floor at the foot of St. 
Bennet’s altar. The upper part of his scull was broken in pieces: and 
Hugh of Horsea planting his foot on the archbishop’s neck, with the 
point of his sword drew out his brains, and strewed them over the 
pavement.” (Vol. ii. p. 87—89.) 

The murderers, according to Hume, after performing the 
penance imposed on them by the Pope, continued to possess, 
without diolestabion, their honours and their fortunes, and even 
regained the good opinion and countenance of the public. 
There is no proof of this. On the contrary, they were ordered. 
to make a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, where most, if not all of 
them, died. 

Hume informs us, that John, after making a surrender of his 
kingdom to the holy see, “ did homage to Pandolf, the Pope’s 
legate, with all the submissive rites which the feudal law re- 
_ of vassals before their liege lord and superior. He came 

isarmed into the legate’s presence, who was seated on his 
throne ; he flung himself on his knees before him; he lifted u 
his joined hands and put them within those of Pandolf; he 
swore fealty to the Pope; and he paid part of the tribute 
which he owed for his kingdom as the patrimony of St. Peter.” 
(Hume, vol. 11. p. 72). All these circumstances, except that of 
swearing fealty, seem to be fictitious,’ and to be introduced 
merely to give effect to the picture. John took the oath of 
fealty, but only promised to do homage at some future time. 

There is no portion of our history more interesting than the 
circumstances which led to the grant of the great charter. 


Upon comparing Hume and ae it will be found that the 
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former has omitted some important incidents. After thé grant 
of the charter, John, if we are to believe Hume, “ retired into 
the Isle of Wight, as if desirous of hiding his shame and con- 
fasion, and ‘in that retreat meditated schemes of vengeance.” 
Nay, Matthew Paris, whom Hume follows, transforms the King. 
into ‘a pirate. Yet it is certain, from the dates of authentic 
public instruments, that John was at Winchester on the 27th, 
of June, at Oxford on the 21st of July, and that he spent the 
month of September at Dover. | : 

_ Our next example shall be taken from the reign of Richard II.. 
{n: explaining the origin of the insurrection of Wat Tyler and 
Jack Straw, Heuse confounds distinct transactions. hat he 
describes as happening in Essex, actually occurred in Kent. 
It was in Essex that the spirit of turbulence first showed itself, 
but not upon the occasion which Hume mentions. 

- With a view to strike terror into the King, the record of the 

deposition of Edward II. was, upon a motion in parliament, 
sent for and produced. In Hume, this event loo the im- 
peachment of Suffolk ; though in fact it did not take place till 
after Richard’s refusal to transfer all the powers of government 
to a permanent council. The same historian asserts, “ that in 
the reign of Henry IV. undoubted proofs were produced in 
arliament, that the Duke of Gloucester had been suffocated. 
by his keepers.” These undoubted proofs consist merely of a 
paper read in parliament purporting to be a confession of a 
servant of the Duke of Norfolk, who declares himself to have 
been present at the murder, and who, as soon as the paper was. 
read, was condemned and executed, without being ever pro- 
duced in court. The declaration mentioned eight persons as. 
implicated in the transaction, no one of whom was subjected 
to examination or punishment. Such a document, produced at 
such a time, and im such circumstances, deserves little or no 
credit. Mr. Hume adds, concerning the same Duke of Glou- 
cester, “ that his recent conspiracy was certain from his own 
confession.” Had he read the confession more carefully, he 
would have found that the conspiracy of which the Duke speaks 
had taken place ten years before ; hen which time he declares 

that he been faithful to his sovereign. 

The remaining examples shall be taken from the latter part 
of the period which Mr. Lingard’s work includes. After the 
death of Edward [V., Mr. Hume, without fixing the dates ac- 
curately, makes the delivery of the young Duke of York into 
his uncle’s hands precede the proclamation of Richard as Pro- 
tector; whereas it was posterior not only to that event, but to 
the execution of Lord Hastings. Hume introduces the Arch- 
bishop of York as one of the deputation who went to receive 
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the young prince from the hand of his mother. That prelate 
had been imprisoned three days before. 
Under Richard III. the children of Edward IV. were de- 
clared illegitimate; and this declaration of illegitimacy, ac- 
cording to Hume, was never reversed in parliament. Mr, Lin- 
gard apa that it was repealed, and that the judges were 
consulted as to the proper form of the act of repeal. Buck- 
ingham’s conspiracy, according to Hume, did not originate till 
after the murder of Edward V. and his brother. The truth is, 
that it was formed while these princes were alive, and their 
death threw an unlooked-for obstacle in its way. Hume makes 
another mistake in postponing till the month of January, the 
meeting of ree op which took place a few days after the 
complete failure of that conspiracy towards the latter end of 
October. The same historian, speaking of Richard’s design 
of cenfirming his title by marrying his niece Elizabeth, uses 
language which must lead every reader to infer, that his plan 
was defeated only by his death on Bosworth field. It is, how- 
ever, an important fact in that usurper’s history, that he gave 
up the 7 as voluntarily. He yielded to the remonstrances 
Ratcliffe and Catesby, who pointed out to him the horror 
such a matrimonial connexion would excite, and the stron 
confirmation it would lend to the suspicions already preval 
that he had murdered -his late wife. It is a curious circum- 
stance that Elizabeth herself seems to have been anxious to 
share the throne of the monster, whose hands were still red 
with the blood of her two brothers: she protests that Richard 
“is her joy and maker in this world, and that she is his in 
heart thought.” 
; The reign of Henry VII. affords many instances in which 
Mr. Lingard has improved upon his predecessors. We might 
refer in particular to ™ account of the transactions immediately 
prior to the battle of Bosworth field, of Lovell and Statford’s 
insurrection, of Lovell’s second insurrection, and of Perkin 
Warbeck’s surrender and imprisonment. But we confine our- 
selves to the fate of Edward I V.’s family, which was so gloomy 
that we are pleased to learn, that its misfortunes have been 
in some respects exaggerated, and that there is no good ground 
for supposing that his wife and daughter were harshly treated 
by Henry. “ Henry’s suspicions,” says Mr. Hume, vol. ii. 
321, “ bred disgust towards his consort herself and poisoned 
his domestic enjoyments. Though virtuous, amiable, and ob- 
sequious to the last degree, she never met with a proper return 
of affection, or even of complaisance from her husband ; and 
the malignant ideas of faction still, in his sullen mind, _~ 


at 
wailed over all the sentiments of conjugal tenderness.” — 
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Lingard has shown that these assertions are —r gratuitous, 
and that there is strong reason to believe that Henry was an 
_affectionate husband. We cannot resist the temptation to quote 
the contemporary account of what passed between Elizabeth 
and the King upon the death of their eldest son. 


 & The intelligence was first opened to the king by his confessor. 
He sent for the queen, who seeing him oppressed with sorrow, ‘ be- 
sought his grace that he would first after God remember the weale of 
his owne noble person, the comfort. of his realme and of her. She then 
saied, that my ladie his mother had never no more children but him 
onely, and that God by his grace had ever preserved him, and 
brought him where that he was. Over that, howe that God had left 
him yet a fayre prince, two fayre princesses ; and that God is where 


he was, and we are beth young ynoughe: and that the prudence and 


wisdom of his grace spronge over all christendome, so that it should 
lease him to take this according thereunto. Then the king thanked 
her of her good comfort: After that she was departed and come to 
her owne chamber, natural and motherly remembrance of that great 
losse smote her so sorrowfull to the hart, that those that were about 
her, were faine to send for the king to comfort her. Then his grace 
of true gentle and faithfull love in good hast came and relieved her, 
and showed her how wise counsel! she had given him before: and he 
for his parte would thanke God for his sonn, and would she should 
doe in like wise.’ (Vol. iii. p. 660, 661.) ) 

As to the widow of Edward IV., Mr. Hume, after mention- 
ing her confinement in a nunnery, and the forfeiture of all her 
lands and revenue, adds, “ that the unfortunate Queen, though 
she survived this disgrace several years, was never treated with 
any more lenity, but was allowed to end her life in poverty, 
solitude, and confinement.” The temporary confinement in a 
rence was a measure of precaution which was rendered 
excuseable, if not necessary, by the conspiracy which broke 
forth ere Henry was firmly seated on the throne? but we have 
no reason to believe that it lasted longer than the occasion re- 
quired. It happened in 1487 ; and towards the end of the same 
year, Henry entered into a negotiation for marrying his mother- 
in-law to the King of Scotland. In 1489 we find her present 
at court along with Henry’s own mother, at the introduction of 
the French ambassador. In the following year she is in the 
receipt of an annuity from the King. As to what is said of the 
seizure of her lands, Richard had deprived her of them, and she 
received a compensation from Henry. 

We have thought it necessary to insist, at some length, on 
Mr. Lingard’s numerous corrections of mistakes in the narra- 
tives of preceding writers; because, as he himself takes no 
notice of the points in which he differs from his predecessors, 
the majority of his readers may overlook the most important of 
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his merits. Many of the instances which we have adduced 
relate to most important affairs; and if others of them should 
appear trivial, let it be remembered that, in making our selec- 
tion, it was necessary to pick out, not the most important 
topics, but those which stood most detached, and admitted of 
explanation without long extracts. Indeed it is a mistake to 
suppose that any mis-statement can be trivial in history; the 
most trifling thing may be the hinge on which much depends. 
This is illustrated by one or two cases which occur in the latter 
part of Mr. Lingutl’s work. Some later writers, in their at- 
tempts to exculpate Richard IIL, have endeavoured to prove, 
that the story, which has been transmitted to us, of the mode in 
which his two nephews were murdered by his command, can- 
‘not be true. According to that story, Richard, after his de- 
er from London, tampered with the governor of the Tower: 
ailing in this, he dispatched Tyrrel from Warwick ; Tyrrel took 
the command of the Tower for twenty-four hours, caused the 
deed to be perpetrated, and rejoined the King at York, before 
his coronation. Now, says Laing, Richard was at Westminster 
on Sunday the 3lst of August: the following Sunday he was at 
York, where he was crowned the day after. Therefore Richard’s 
attempt to corrupt Brakenbury, the failure of that attempt, 
_Tyrrel’s mission, proceedings in London, and journey to York, 
must all be included within six days. The impossibility of 
crowding so many events into so short a period is obvious, and 
consequently the story must be rejected. Mr. Lingard, how- 
ever, overthrows the whole of this reasoning in a very simple 
manner: he shows that Richard’s progress from London to 
_York occupied many weeks pea i of one. Richard left 
London in July; in the beginning of August he was at Oxford ;. 
after spending a week at Warwick, he proceeded to Notting- 
ham, where he was on the 23d of August; and on the 31st of 
that month we find him, not at Westminster, as Mr. Laing 7 
poses, but at York. So that the events, which Mr. Laing would 
onan us to crowd into six days, extend over at least as many 
weeks. 
The confinement of the Queen Dowager at the time of Sim- 
nel’s appearance, has been regarded as a proof that she was in 
pentonnian of an important secret, dangerous to the stability of 
enry’s throne, and necessary to be kept concealed from the 
Yorkists. From such premises there is little difficulty in step- 


ping to the conclusion, that this secret could be no other than 
.the existence of one or other of her sons. But Mr. Lingard’s 
discovery of Henry’s subsequent negotiation for marrying the 
Queen Dowager to James III. of Scotland, is fatal to the whole 
theory. For if she had been in possession of so dangerous a 
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gecret, he would never have entertained the idea of placing her 
‘jn a situation where she might divulge ‘It with impunity, and 
aid the'true heir of the throne with the whole power of a oreign 
kingdom. 

Another argument for supposing that Edward V. or his 
“brother escaped from the Tower, has been deduced from the 
-conduct of Henry VII., at the time of Warbeck’s imposture. 
Tyrrel and one of his ‘hired .assassins are said to have ‘been 
-examined, and ‘to have confessed the crime. Henry, however, 
‘made no use of their declarations to undeceive the deluded 
part.of the nation: it has theréfore been concluded, that their 
evidence did not clearly prove Warbeck to be an impostor, and 
‘consequently did not completely establish the murder of the 
two princes. But, upon accurate inquiry, it turns out that the 
examination of Tyrrel and his associate did not take place till 
‘ten years after Warbeck’s appearance, when Warbeck himself 
*had acknowledged his fraud, and was a prisoner in Henry’s 
power. These instances afford a practical proof of what is 
indeed sufficiently evident from the nature of things,—that the 
eg colour of history depends upon ‘the accuracy of minute 
details. 

At the same ‘time that we applaud Mr. Lingard for the care 
-with which he investigates even circumstances that are appa- 
rently ‘trivial, we are aware that he sometimes hazards state- 
‘ments without due authority. Thus he makes the publication 
of Warbeck’s confession follow the flight of the impostor from 
‘Westminster: Bacon makes it precede the escape. Lingard 
says, that the discoveries while Warbeck made were kept 
‘secret at the time: Bacon asserts the contrary. Lingard (vol. 
‘lil. p. 637,) in his account of the terms of the treaty with France, 
‘differs widely from Bacon,.and yet quotes Bacon as one of his 
‘authorities. Accuracy, however, is the general character of 
‘the work. When there is conflicting and dubious evidence, 
‘Mr. Lingard, upon the whole, shows much caution and discri- 
‘mination in extracting the truth from the base rubbish with 
which it is combined. This is a greater and more rare virtue im 
‘an historian, than will be readily believed by those who have 
‘not directed their attention to the subject. When a writer 
‘meets with a tale, dramatic in itself, and calculated to awaken 
‘the attention of the reader, he is very apt to adopt it without a 
“severe examination of the evidence of its truth. It is no un- 
‘common thing to see in society people who invent and retail 
‘falsehoods, merely because falsehood has init something more 
‘atimulant to the vulgar appetite than bare fact: so in history, 
“we a a constant leaning to tales, which, as they 
‘spring from imagination originally, are - more acceptable to that 
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‘aspiring faculty, than the rugged details of realities. ‘It 1s one 
of Hume's errors, ‘that he writes too often for dramatic effect. 
‘His account of the conduct of the elder Bruce, after the battle 
of Falkirk, and of the flight of the younger Bruce, from the 
court of Edward, are examples that immediately present them- 
‘selves to our recollection. 7 
It is not only by direct mis-statement that a writer misleads ; 
‘he often seduces into error by mere omission. Thus Hume, 
saying little or nothing of the parliaments held in the first 
years-of Richard II., gives a very inaccurate delineation of the 
-earlier period of that reign. In general, Mr. Lingard is not 
‘liable to the charge of varying, by omissions, the features of 
‘transactions. e must except some cases in which he is 
biassed by his religious prepossessions. He passes too slightly 
over the ecclesiastical proceedings under Henry I. He ex- 
ressly tells us that, in the schism between Alexander IIL. and 
ictor [V., Henry, by the advice of his bishops, acknowledged. 
the former: but he forgets the violent, unjust excesses, in 
which the King indulged against two Norman prelates, who had 
‘presumed to recognize Alexander without the royal permission. 
‘He speaks only in general terms of the change which took 
‘place in Becket’s conduct, upon his promotion to the primacy : 
‘the particulars (Hume has given them) are omitted, though they 
-are very interesting, both as illustrations of the means oy 
which the reputation of sanctity was then to be acquired, a 
as proofs of the ambitious designs with which Becket entered 
into his archi-episcopal office. In like manner, by suppressing 
‘Becket’s attempt to wrest the barony of Tunbridge from the 
‘Earl of Clare, and an advowson from a military tenant of: the 
crown, Henry, not Becket, appears as the aggressor. Upon 
the whole, however, we are inclined to think, that Mr. Lingard’s 
‘religious prejudices have added to the value of his work: for 
they have led him to expatiate, at some length, on the character 
‘and actions of the distinguished ecclesiastics who adorn the 
early pages of our history; and to place in a clear light ‘the 
t share which the English clergy have had in laying the 
‘foundations of our national liberty. Such men as Stephen 
Langton, Edmund Rich, and Robert Grosseteste, were orna- 
ments to the country and age in which they lived. It is too 
prevalent an.error, to regard the prelates before the Reforma- 
tion as the abject slaves of the Pope; ever ready to forget their 
duty to their country for imaginary obligations towards their 
spiritual head. They were, in fact, the firmest assertors of our 
nights: and the only use which they made, from the time of 
John, of the privileges of their order, or of their ‘spiritual 
subordination to the Pope, was to oppose:a barrier tothe en- 
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-croachments of prerogative. From Stephen Langton down to 
the bishops who refused to obey the mandates of James II., the 
fathers of our church have been the champions of our freedom. 
It is the holiest of all the duties of history, to hold up to the 
teful remembrance of future ages those who have deserved 
well of mankind: and we therefore rejoice to see justice done 
to aclass of men, whose merits the most classical of our his- 
torians is too apt to undervalue or overlook. In 1367 the Pope 
threatened to cite Edward IIT. before his court, for non-payment 
of the tribute, which had been promised by King John. The 
King laid the matter before the lords spiritual and temporal. 
~The prelates, after deliberating apart, declared that no person 
could subject the kingdom to another power without the con- 
sent of the nation ; ne: this declaration was afterwards adopted 
in parliament. The leading part which the bishops took in this 
measure, is entirely suppressed by Hume; who speaks of the 
resolution of the parliament, without mentioning the previous 
declaration made by the spiritual lords.* 
In those parts of his work, where Mr. Lingard delineates 
political institutions, we do not find so much accuracy and 
coherence as we should have expected. To illustrate this dou- 
ble accusation of occasional error and occasional inconsistency, 
we may refer to his account of the Anglo-Saxon constitution. 
“ Whether the new monarch were the immediate or the collateral 
heir of his predecessor, he was always elected by the witan 
before his coronation. The Saxons could not comprehend how 
a freeman could become the dependant of another, except by 
his own consent: but the election rendered the cyning the lord 
of the principal chieftains, and through them of their respective 
vassals.” (Vol. i. p. 348.) The whole tenor of Anglo-Saxon 
history proves, that the crown was not elective. The order of 
hereditary succession was not established with sufficient strict- 
ness, to prevent the lineal heir from being sometimes set aside 
by accidental circumstances: but where any deviation did take 
place, it was not owing to the election of the witanagemote : it 
are arose from the youth and incapacity of the immediate 
eir, or from measures adopted by the preceding soneonays 
In times when the law was feeble, and the aristocracy powerful, 
it was natural and prudent for a sovereign to have his authority 
acknowledged by the great council of the nation ; but that re- 
cognition was not an Ratton neither was it the foundation of 
his title, though it might facilitate his exercise of authority. 
* It is worth the reader's pains to compare the different accounts which Hame 
(vol. ii. p. 410) and Lingard (vol. iii. p. 36) give of the quarrel between Ed- 
ward ILI. and Archbishop Stratford: Hume suppresses several things highly 


creditable to the Archbishop ; and Lingard, some that lave a contrary tendency. 
The passages are too long to be quoted, . 
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Mr. Lingard, after making the crown elective, pourtrays the 
Anglo-Saxon government as purely feudal. A feudal kingdom 
with an elective sovereign is almost a contradiction in terms. 
To expose fully the fallacy of his notions on this subject would 
require a very long discussion. At present, it will be sufficient. 
to observe, that, though the feudal tenures had made consider-- 
able progress in England before the conquest, yet a very large 
proportion of the land, as between the subject and the sove- 
reign, was allodial, and the most powerful nobles did not hold 
their estates on the condition of performing services to their 
liege lord. The source of Mr. Lingard’s errors seems to be im 
his vague conception of the feudal relation between the lord and 
the vassal. To constitute that relation, the proprietor of land 
conferred the whole or a part of it on some individual, who 
bound himself to the performance of certain services. The 
grantee thus became the vassal of the grantor. But when a 
tribe of barbarian conquerors settled in the lands which their 
valour had acquired, the portion which fell to the lot of each 
individual was not a gift conferred on him by the leader. It 
was an acquisition of his own. Each man had the same right 
to his share, that the chief had to his. He owed military ser- 
vice, but he owed it to his community, not to his superior; 
he owed it as a subject, not as a vassal. The following passage 
is a proof of the vagueness of Mr. Lingard’s ideas on this 
subject. 


«¢ That the feudal relation between the lord and his man or vassal,. 
‘was accurately understood, and that its duties were faithfully per- 
formed by the Anglo-Saxons, is sufficiently evident from the tragic 
tale of Cynewulf and Cyneheard, which has been already narrated in 
the history of the kings of Wessex. When Cynewulf was surprised in 
the dead of the night at Merton, his attendants refused to abandon, 
or even to survive their lord: and when on the next morning the 
eighty-four followers of Cyneheard were surrounded by a superior 
force, they also spurned the offer of life and liberty, and chose rather 
to yield up their breath in a hopeless contest, than to violate the fealty,. 
which they had sworn to a murderer and an outlaw, An attachment 
of this romantic and generous kind cannot but excite our sympathy.. 
It grew out of the doctrine, that of all the ties which nature has 
formed or society invented, the most sacred was that which bound 
the lord and the vassal ; whence it was inferred that the breach of so 
solemn an engagement was a crime of the most disgraceful and un- 
pardonable atrocity.” (Vol. i. p. 339.) | 


On the same principles we may find the feudal system among 
the savages of North America and New Zealand: for all that 
is supposed necessary to constitute it, is a superior revered by 
his inferiors, followers attached to their chief. 
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Mr. Lingard errs in the details of the feudal system, as well 
as in the general conception of its nature. ‘“ When the heir 
entered into possession of the fee, he was required to pay a 
certain sum to the lord under the name of a heriot among the 
Saxons, a relief among the Normans.” (Vol. 1. p. 429, and also 
545.) The fact is, that heriots and reliefs are totally distinct ; 
the relief was a feudal incident; the heriot, not: the relief was 
paid by the heir out of his own property; the heriot was taken 
out of the chattels of the Ni : the relief was due only 
upon the heir’s entering into the possession of the lands; the 
heriot, immediately upon the death of the occupier. Bracton’s 
words are most positive. “ Est quidem alia prestatio, que 
nominatur heriettum, et que nullam comparationem habeat ad 
relevium; scilicet, ubi tenens, liber aut servus in morte sua do- 
minum suum de quo tenuerit respicit de meliori aversio suo, vel 
de secundo meliori, secundum diversam locorum consuetudi- 
nem; que quidem prestatio magis fit de gratia quam de jure, 
et que hereditatem non contingit.” * 

he mistake in the following passage is still more extraordi- 
nary. ‘“ Whether the institution of Knight’s fees was originally 
devised or only introduced by the policy of the conqueror, may 
paras s be doubted. It is indeed generally supposed, that he 
brought it with him from Normandy, where it certamly pre- 
vailed under his successors: but I am ignorant of any ancient 
authority by which its existence can be proved either in that or 
a other country previously to its establishment in this island.” 
{Vol. i. p. 423.) Can Mr. Lingard gravely suppose, that the 
system established by the conqueror was Willtam’s own in- 
vention? On this point we appeal to a most competent autho- 
rity. “The tenure of knight service was soon to follow the 
perpetuity of the fief, and was connected with it. There is 
accordingly an instance of a knight-fee in 880. In the reign of 
Hugh Capet, who was raised to the throne in 987, this tenure 
extended itself over France, and after having appeared in other 
nations of Europe, it was introduced into England.” + 

Mr. Lingard assumes, that the Saxons extirpated the natives 
in those parts of the island where they formed their own settle- 
ments, and appropriated to themselves all the lands. This was 
once a common notion; but its accuracy has been long ago suc- 
cessfully assailed by Mr. Whitaker. Millar treats it with con- 
tempt, as a by historical analogy, by direct historical evi- 
dence, and by the structure of our language.t When an exploded 
notion is revived, good reasons ought to be assigned. 


* Bracton, lib, ii. c. 36, 
~ + Gilbert Stuart's View of Society in Europe, p. 96. 
t See Millar's Historical View of the English Government, vol. i. p. 66—T0. 
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Mr. Lingard, in describing the different orders of free-men 
among the Saxons, distributes them into the eorl and the ceorl, 
or those of noble and those of ignoble descent. This, to say 
the least, is a very dubious position ; 7 maintain, that the 
ceorls were a class who grew up gradually from the manu- 
mission of slaves; and allege, in support of their doctrine, the 
extreme improbability, that any freeman, who had acquired his 
lands, as all the Saxons originally did, by deeds of valour in 
the field, should voluntarily descend into the abject situation of 
a ceorl. 

To these instances of error in political theory, we may add 
one (and the only one that we remarked in the whole book) of 
error in political feeling. The tone which pervades the account 
of the reign of Edward I. is not such as we can commend. 
The many enormities of that prince find an indulgent apologist 
in Mr. Lingard. His unprincipled conquest of Wales is spoken 
of with praise rather than blame. His still more flagitious at- 
tempt to subjugate Scotland is described as at least a ve 
justifiable proceeding ; and all the horrors, which resulted from 
it, are attributed, not to the tyrant who invaded, but to the 
heroes who defended, their native land. Bruce and his friends, 
when hunted from the open country, and obliged to take refuge 
among the mountains, were relieved and comforted in their de- 
solate situatior by the affectionate cares of the female relations: 
who accompanied them. Some of these ladies fell into Ed- 
ward’s hands. “ Two, the Countess of Buchan, who, in right 
of her family, had placed the crown on the head of Bruce, 
and his sister Mary, who by her conduct must have merited the 
distinction, were treated with greater severity. They were sent 
to the two fortresses of Berwick and Roxburgh, where each 
was shut up in a strong cage of latticed work.” (Vol. 11. 

. 484). Could a sister merit increased severity of punishment 

y the ardour of her affection for her brother? Mr. Lingard 
mentions the execution of Wallace: what is the observation 
which he adds? “If the fate of Wallace was different, it 
Lik that there was something in his case which rendered 
im less an object of mercy.” Mercy for Wallace! He never 
needed it, while he had arms in his hands ; and when treachery 
had loaded his hands with fetters, all that he needed was jus- 
tice, and not mercy. We do not enter into any discussion with 
Mr. Lingard on the technical validity of Edward’s claims. 
Edward had no feudal superiority over Scotland; he had no 
plausible ground for the claim ; nay, had his claim been valid, 
yet the principles of the feudal law would not have made Wal- 
ace amenable to the Court of King’s Bench at Westminster. 
But, even if these circumstances were otherwise, the great 
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moral principles of our nature, which fortunately for the human 
race are independent of all political systems, pronounce sen- 
tence on the respective merits of Wallace and Edward. Ed- 
ward’s court might call him lord, and Wallace vassal and 
felon: but posterity has erased the decree: and Edward is re- 
membered only as an ambitious tyrant; while the memory of 
Wallace is cherished by the land he saved, with an enthusiasm 
which no other name, except perhaps that of Tell, kindles in 
any part of Europe. * 

Flom the remarks which we have made on this work, it must 
be clear that it contains much matter not to be found in the 
histories which are commonly read. But even where Mr. Lin- 
gard’s narrative is substantially the same with that of former 
writers, he notwithstanding often succeeds in giving the charm 
of novelty to his page. He does this by a selection of new cir- 
cumstances, by interweaving with his story anecdotes interest- 
ing in themselves, or illustrative of the manners of the age, and 
sometimes by giving, in all their details, transactions which are 
merely hinted at in the books that come in the way of the gene- 
rality of readers. In employing each of these three means, he 
has a corresponding danger to guard against. For in selectin 
new circumstances, he runs the risk of corrupting the truth of 
history ; in introducing anecdotes, he may encumber his sub- 
ject with extraneous matter: in entering minutely into the cir- 
cumstances of an event, he is liable to fall into tedious prattle. 
Mr. Lingard escapes in safety from all these — The third 
was the most difficult to guard against; and in avoiding it he 
has been eminently successful: we never find him tedious. As 


a specimen of the manner in which he enriches his pages with 
anecdotes, the following may be quoted. 


«¢ Eustace, lord of Breteuil, who had married Juliana, one of the 
king’s illegitimate daughters, had solicited the grant of a strong for- 
tress, which was part of the ducal demesne. Henry entertained sus- 
picions of his fidelity, but was unwilling to irritate him by an absolute 
refusal. It was agreed that two children, the daughters of Eustace 
and Juliana, should be given to Henry as hostages fur the allegiance 
of their father: and that the son of Harenc, the governor of the castle, 
should be intrusted to that nobleman as a pledge for the cession of 
the place at the close of the war. Eustace was, however, dissatisfied : 
he tore out the eyes of the boy, and sent him back to his father. 
Harenc, frantic with rage, and impatient for revenge, demanded jus- 
tice of Henry, who, unable to reach the person, bade him retaliate 
on the daughters, of Eustace. Their innocence, their youth, their 
royal descent, were of no avail: the barbarian deprived them of their 
eyes, and amputated their noses : and Henry, with an affectation of stoic 
indifference, loaded him with presents, and sent him back to resume 
his command, The task of revenge now devolved on Juliana, wha 
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deemed her father the author of the sufferings of her daughters. Un- 
able to keep Breteuil against the royal forces, she retired into the cita- 
del: abandoned by the garrison, she requested a parley with the king: 
and as he approached the wall, pointed an arrow and discharged it at 
his breast. Her want of skill saved her from the guilt of parricide : 
and necessity compelled her to surrender at discretion. Had Henry 
pardoned her, he might perhaps have claimed the praise of magna- 
nimity : but the punishment, which he inflicted, was ludicrous in itself, 
and disgraceful to its author. He closed the gate, removed the draw- 
bridge, and sent her a peremptory order to quit the castle immedi- 
ately. Juliana was compelled to let herself down without assistance 
from the rampart into the broad moat, which surrounded the fortress, 
and to wade through the water, which rose to her waist. At each 
step she had to break the ice around her, and to suffer the taunts and 
ridicule of the soldiers, who were drawn out to witness this singular 
spectacle.” (Vol. i. p. 507—509.) 


To illustrate what we mean, when we say, that he often adds 
to the interest of the story by detailing minutely what other 
writers are satisfied with mentioning generally, we select the 


following examples. Hume merely says “ Stephen took Oxford 


after a long siege.” In Lingard the same incident becomes 
almost an adventure of romance. 


‘¢ Several months were lost by the tergiversation of Geoffry, and in 
the mean time Stephen had marched to Oxford, the residence of the 
empress. As the garrison came out to meet him, he swam across the 
river, put his enemies to flight, entered the gates with the fugitives, 
and set fire to the city. Matilda retired into the castle: he sat down 
before it; and so confident was he of the capture of his rival, that no 
inducement, not even the arrival of Robert with his nephew Henry, 
nor the loss of several fortresses, nor the severity of the winter, could 
withdraw him from the siege. The strength of the fortifications bade 
defiance to all his efforts: but at the end of ten weeks the provisions 
of the garrison were consumed: and Matilda was a third time reduced 
to the risk of a clandestine and precipitate flight. It was a severe 
frost, and the ground was covered with snow. Attended by three 
knights, clothed in white, she issued at a very early hour from a portal : 
the nearest sentinel, who had been previously bribed, conducted her 
in silence between the posts of the enemy: the ice bore her across the 
Thames ; she reached Abingdon on foot, and thence rode with expe- 
dition to Wallingford. This, the most extraordinary of her adventures, 
was a subject of astonishment to her enemies: by her friends it was 


deemed a convincing proof that she was under the special guard of the 
deity.” (Vol. ii. p. 26, 27.) 


In describing the downfal of Richard II, Hume says simply, 
** that the Earl of Northumberland, by treachery and false oaths, 
made himself master of the King’s person, and carried him to 


his enemy at Flintcastle.” This event, which led to the alter- 
ation of the succession to the throne, and to the wars be- 
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tween the two roses, is made much more interesting by Lin- 
gard’s mode of dealing with it. 

“ The earl of Northumberland was instantly dispatched at the head 
of four hundred men at arms and a thousand archers, with instructions 
not to display his force, lest the king should put to sea, but by artful 
speeches and promises to draw him out of the fortress, and then make 
him prisoner. The earl took possession in his pene of the castles of 
Flint, and Rhuddlan: and a few miles beyond the latter, placing his 
men in concealment under a rock, rode forwards with only five attend- 
ants to Conway. He was readily admitted: and to the king’s anxious 
inquiries about his brothers replied, that he had left them well at 
Chester, and had brought a letter from the duke of Exeter. In it that 
nobleman said, or rather was made to say, that full credit might be 
given to the offers of the bearer. These offers were: that Richard should 
promise to govern and judge his people by law: that the dukes of Exeter 
and Surrey, the earl of Salisbury, and the bishop of Carlisle, should 
submit to a trial in parliament, on the charge of having advised the 
assassination of Gloucester: that Henry should be made grand justi- 
ciary of the kingdom, as his ancestors had been for one hundred years : 
and that, on the concession of these terms, the duke should come to 
Flint, ask the king’s pardon on his knees, and accompany or follow him 
to London. Richard consulted his friends apart. He expressed his 
approbation of the articles: but bade them secretly be assured, that 
no consideration should induce him to abandon them on their trial ; 
and that he would grasp the first opportunity of being revenged on his 
and their enemies. The bishop proposed that Northumberland should 
be sworn to the observance of the conditions. Mass was accordingly 
performed: the earl took his oath on the host; and ‘like Judas,’ says 
a writer who was present, ‘ perjured himself on the body of our Lord.’ 

** As Northumberland departed to make arrangements for the in- 
terview at Flint, the king said to him: ‘I rely, my lord, on your faith. 
Remember ee oath, and the God who heard it.’ After dinner he 
followed with his friends and their servants to the number of twent 
two. They came to a steep declivity, to the left of which was the 
sea, and on the right a lofty rock, overhanging the road. The kin 
mounted, and was descending on foot; when he suddenly ex- 
élaimed, ‘I am betrayed. God of paradise, assist me! Do you not 
see banners and pennons in the valley?’ Northumberland with eleven 
others met them at the moment, and affected to be ignorant of the 
circumstance. ‘ Earl of Northumberland,’ said the king, ‘ if I thought 
you capable of betraying me, it is not too late to return.’ —* You cannot 
return, the earl replied, seizing the king’s bridle; ‘ I have promised 
to conduct you to the duke of Lancaster.’ By this time he was joined 
by a hundred lances, and two hundred archers on horseback: and: 
Richard, seeing it impossible to escape, exclaimed: ‘ May the God on 
whom yeu laid your hand, reward you and your accomplices at the last 
day :’ and then turning to his friends, added: ‘ We are betrayed: but 
remember that our Lord was also sold, and delivered into the hands of 
his enemies.’ 

They reached Flint in the evening: and the king, as soon as he was 
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left with his friends, abandoned himself to the reflections which his 
melancholy situation inspired. He frequently upbraided himself with 
his past indulgence to his present opponent: ‘ Fool that I was!’ he 
exclaimed: ‘ thrice did I save the life of this Henry of Lancaster. 
Once my dear uncle his father, on whom the Lord have mercy ! would 
have put him to death for his treason and villany. God of paradise ! 
I rode all night to save him: and his father delivered him to me, to do 
with him as I pleased. How true is the saying, that we have no greater 
enemy, than the man whom we have preserved from the gallows! 
Another time he drew his sword on me, in the chamber of the queen, 
on whom God have mercy! He was also the accomplice of the duke 
of Gloucester, and the earl of Arundel: he consented to my murder, 
to that of his father, and of all my council. By St. John, I forgave 
him all: nor would I believe his father, who more than once pro- 
nounced him deserving of death.’ 

‘‘ The unfortunate king rose after a sleepless night, heard mass, and 
ascended the tower to watch the arrival of his opponent. At length 
he saw the army, amounting to eighty thousand men, winding along 
the beach till it reached the castle, and surrounded it from sea to sea. 
He shuddered and wept: but was aroused from his reflections by a 
summons to dinner. The earl of Salisbury, the bishop, and the two 
knights sir Stephen Scroop, and sir William Feriby, sate with him at 
the same table by his order; for since they were all companions in 
misfortune, he would allow no distinction among them. While he was 
eating, unknown persons entered the hall, insulting him with sarcasms 
and threats: as soon as he rose, he was summoned into the court to 
receive the duke of Lancaster. Henry came forward in complete 
armour, with the exception of his helmet. As soon as he saw the 
king, he bent his knee, and advancing a few paces, repeated his obei- 
sance, ‘ Fair cousin of Lancaster,’ said Richard, uncovering himself, 
* you are right welcome.’ —*‘ My lord,’ answered the duke, ‘ I am come 
before my time. But I will shew you the reason. Your people coms 
plain that for the space of twenty, or two-and-twenty, years, you have 
ruled them rigorously: but, if it please God, I will help you to govern 
better.” The king replied: ‘ Fair cousin, since it pleaseth you, it 
me well.” Henry then addressed himself successively to the 

ishop and the knights, but refused to notice the earl. The king’s 
horses were immediately ordered: and two lean and miserable animals 
were brought out, on which Richard and Salisbury mounted, and’ 
amidst the sound of trumpets and shouts of triumph followed the duke 
into Chester.” (Vol. iii. p. 265—268. ) 


This mode of presenting an interesting event to us in all its 
successive steps, seems to us much more congenial to the spirit 
of history than the meagre hints of Mr. Hume. From sucha 
narrative indeed we learn no political, no philosophical truth: 
but the imagination is putty me and gratified ; we are led 
back into the scenes described, and feelings are excited which 
could never be called forth except by a full exposition of circum- 
stances. History, we are inclined to think, has been for some 
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time too philosophical, Let the historian be philosophical, but 
not his history. It is a mistake to place the utility of histo 
in the abstract truths which it expresses. Its aim is eal 
higher, and much more difficult of attainment—to communicate 
that gradual, slowly acquired enlargement of view, which, ex- 
cept by individuals favoured by nature beyond the common lot 
is not to be attained otherwise than by the diligent contempla- 
tion of a great variety of scenes, characters, and transactions. 
History is subservient to wisdom and prudence, rather than to 
science. She was a muse in Greece, and we could wish her to 
remain so still: for the drapery and graces of a divinity of Par- 
nassus would be but ill exchanged for the solemn garb and 
aspect of Aristotle himself. Abstract truth is good; but there 
is a truth which cannot be expressed in propositions—a truth 
of sentiment and conception, a truth which is to be found in 
the impression made on the mind by particular transactions, a 
truth which is too evanescent to be reduced into the forms of 
science. Machiavel has written discourses on Livy, unfolding 
the lessons of political wisdom which that historian supplies. 
It is Machiavel’s master-piece: yet he who comprehends and 
remembers every sentence in these discourses, will have learned 
but little of what Livy should teach. Machiavel distils a rich 
and precious wine; and by the process he obtains a spirit, 
which, though not without its use, is very unlike the nectar 
from which it has been extracted. 

We cannot take leave of Mr, Lingard without mentioning the 
great quantity of curious and instructive matter contained in 
his notes. Historical criticism, anecdote, quotation, succeed 
each other, so as to form a most agreeable entertainment. If 
any object to the form of notes, on the ground that they should 
have been interwoven into the text, let them remember, that in 
that case either the continuity of the narrative must have been 
destroyed, or the greater part of what is contained in the notes 
must have been omitted. 

Mr, Lingard promises to bring down the history in three 
other volumes to the time of the Revolution. We shall meet 
him again with pleasure : for we are sure, that we cannot turn 
over his pages without finding many new illustrations of what 
was known before, or clear, correct statements of what has 
been hitherto overlooked, or in part misrepresented. We had 
almost forgotten to subjoin, that his style, to the praise of cor- 
rectness, adds that of elegance and ease. 
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Arr. XIX.—Some Account of the Life of Rachael Wriothesley, 
Lady Russell, by the Editor of Madame du Deffand’s Letters, 
followed by a Series of Letters from Lady Russell to her Huse 
band, William Lord Russell ; from 1672 to 1682 ; together with 
some Miscellaneous Letters to and from Lady Russell, &c. Pubs 
lished from the Original, in the Possession of his Grace the Duke 
of Devonshire. 8vo. pp. 338. Longman. London, 1819. 


THE Letters of Lady Russell contained in this volume fell into 
the hands of her only surviving child, the Duchess of Devon- 
shire, and have been nahbateey, unpublished in the Cavendish 
family.* Those who Dem who does not know ?—the 
already extant letters of that virtuous and magnanimous lady, 
will turn with no slight expectation to the volume now first 
submitted to public curiosity. In some respects they may be 
disappointed, for the present work is certainly not equal in 

eneral interest to the celebrated collection which preceded it. 
Still Lady Russell’s letters, even when least important, are not 
without their charm; they admit us into the inmost recesses of 
a heart as pure as that of any human being is ever likely to be 
found ; while they exhibit a tenderness and conjugal affection 
of the most touching kind. They are unpretending, unstudied 
letters, narrating the domestic or political events of the hour. 
The reader will easily forgive a number of trifling, and in them- 
selves useless details, for the pleasure of being admitted into 
the recesses of such a mind and such a heart as that of Lady 
Russell. 

To the letters is prefixed a memoir of the writer, in which all 
the particulars which could be collected, relative to her life, 
from public or private documents, and ie traditions, are 
condensed into an interesting narrative. The anonymous 
authoress and editor has spared no pains to amass whatever 
could be found to illustrate the character and history of Lady 
Russell, and has subjoined to the letters and memoir, a variety 
of notices relative to the persons and occurrences mentioned in 
the text, which will be found of considerable service for under- 
standing the allusions to the public and private occurrences of 
the times. 

_ The remarkable incidents in the life of Lady Russell are not 
numerous; and the author of the narrative before us justly re- 
marks, that “ her superior merits remain so much confined 
within the pale of private life, and female duties, that, unlike 
most heroines, her character deserves to be held up yet more 


* William Spencer Cavendish, the present Duke of Devonshire, is great-great 
grandson to Rachael Lady Russell. 
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for the example than the admiration of her country-women.’ 

We shall lightly touch upon a few of the features of this por- 
trait, which we particularly recommend to the study of our fe- 
male readers, especially at a time when the exhibition of such a 
model may be considered peculiarly seasonable. Our “ virtu- 
ous” as well as “ fair” countrywomen will see in Lady Russell 
an illustrious, but imitable, specimen of what constitutes their 
highest happiness and praise. Privileged shall we be, if we 
can turn their attention from topics which have polluted not. 
only our political circles, but even the retired sanctuaries of 
domestic privacy, so as to need a national lustrum to cleanse the 
moral atmosphere,—to the edifying contemplation of the hol 

0 the domestic endearments, the saintly piety, of a Rachael 

ussell. 

Lady Rachael Wriothesley (afterwards Lady Russell) the 
second daughter of the Earl of Southampton, was born about 
the year 1636, and had the irreparable misfortune to lose her 
mother in her infancy. 

The disturbances which began to agitate England about the 
same time, and in which her father was forced to take a consi- 
derable part, deprived her of many of those advantages of edu- 
cation which in serene, peaceable times, would doubtless have 
fallen to her lot. Lord Southampton, at the first period of the 
disputes between Charles I. and his parliaments, disapproved 
of the proceedings of the court, and was considered as ranking 
among the most popular of the peers. It was not till after he 
had witnessed the perversion of justice in the trial of Strafford, 
and the violence with which the popular tide was running 
against all monarchical government, that he allowed himself to 
become attached to the court. During the whole of the contest, 
he was a strenuous advocate for peace ; and endeavoured, but in 
vain, to moderate the violence of both parties, with a view to 
secure that object. He was one of the four faithful servants 
who asked and obtained permission to pay the last sad duties 
to the remains of their royal master ; after whose execution he 
retired with his family to his seat at Titchfield, in Hampshire, 
where he remained till the Restoration, rejecting every over- 
ture of friendship from the Usurper, who was anxious to gain 
him to his party. ; 

Under such circumstances, Lady Russell passed her younger 
days; but though some of the usual accomplishments of her 
sex and station might be inadequately supplied, we have no 
reason to suppose that the cultivation of her mind was neg- 
lected ; and perhaps, to what would be generally considered the 
disadvantages of her lot, we owe many of those eminent virtues 
which might never have ripened except in the shade of retire- 
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ment, and would, perhaps, have wholly perished in the un- 
friendly soil of a court. We are not sure that Lady Russell, in 
missing an accomplished education, did not gain something far 
better ; and as to her defective orthography in the former part 
of her life, which our authoress complains of, and imputes to a 
neglected education, we cannot see why this point could not 
have been as well attended to at Titchfield as in London. Bad 
as were the times, we should have thought, that a nobleman’s fa- 
mily, even in the country, was not so destitute of the resources 
of education, as not to be able to find an instructor competent 
to teach a child to spell. The chaplain, we presume, would 
have lent his assistance, if the governess was inadequate to the 
task ;—a very possible case in those days, when orthography 
was not a common female attainment even amongst the best 
educated ranks. 

Lord Southampton’s character was well calculated to dispose 
the minds of his children to every thing noble and virtuous, and 
his daughter Rachael inherited his prominent excellencies.. She 
was married at the early age of seventeen to Lord Vaughan, the 
alliance being settled by the parents, according to the custom 
of the times, without much reference to the wishes of the par- 
ties. She, however, conducted herself towards her husband not 
only with blameless propriety, but in such an exemplary man- 
ner as to retain the lasting attachment of all his family. Of 
Lord Vaughan’s character and habits we know nothing, except 
what we may incidentally gather from a note to Lady Vaughan, 
in which she is requested, evidently in raillery, “ not hereafter 
to hinder my Lord Vaughan from writing to me; for [am con- 
fident, whatever excuse you make for him, he hath a most 
eager desire to write this week. I know his lordship so well, 
that he cannot delay to make returns of civility. If it had been 
his custom to defer and put off to the last hour, I might believe 
your ladyship ; but in this particular, I must beg your ladyship’s 
pardon.” 

In the year 1667, we find Lady Vaughan a widow, residing 
with her sister, at their late father’s mansion at Titchfield. Of 
the commencement of her acquaintance wth Mr. (afterwards 
Lord) Russell, nothing is known. Russell being only a younger 
brother, and Lady Vaughan a considerable heiress, - seems to 
have been backward at first in interpreting her sentiments in his 
favour. They soon, however, understood each other, and were 
married in 1669. During the fourteen years of their happ 
union, they were very little apart, so that their letters to eac 
other could not have been numerous. Lord Russell’s are en- 
tirely lost; and most of those of Lady Russell are written at. 
distant intervals from each other. Their only moments of sepa-, 
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ration appear to have been during Lord Russell’s visits of duty 
to his father, the Earl of Bedford, his elections for two sueces- 
sive parliaments, his attendance at Oxford during one short 
session, and occasional absences in London, on public or pri- 
vate business. Lady Russell’s letters show how hardly she bore 
even these transient separations; and though written some of 
them a dozen years after their marriage, might pass for ‘ love 
letters.” We give a slight specimen. 


From London .to Stratton, 1680.) 
Saturday night. 

** These are the pleasing moments, in absence my dearest blessing, 
either to read something from you or be writing something to you; 
yet I never do it but I am touched with a sensible regret, that I can- 
not pour out in words what my heart is so big with, which is much 
more just to your dear self (in a passionate return of love and grati- 
tude) than I can tell you; but it is not my talent; and so I hope not 
a necessary signification of the truth of it; at least not thought so by 
you.” (P. 220.) 

“* Our small ones are as you left them, I praise God; Miss writes 
and lays the letters by, that papa may admire them when he comes: 
it is a moment more wished for than to be expressed by all the elo- 
quence I am mistress of, yet you know how much that is; but my 
dear abuser I love more than my life, and am entirely his 

(P. 204.) R. RusseLy.” 


“(From London to Woburn, August 24, 1680.] 

** Absent or present, my dearest life is equally obliging, and ever 
the earthly delight of my soul, it is my great care (or ought to be so) 
so to moderate my sense of happiness here, that when the appointed 
time comes of my leaving it, or its leaving me, I may not be un- 
willing to forsake the one, or be in some measure prepared and fit to 
bear the trial of the other.” (P.223.) 


It is difficult to conceive of a scene of greater happiness, of 
more truly indigenous British comfort, than the retired domes- 
tic circle of Lord and Lady Russell. Every blessing that the 
tenderest attachment, the most perfect confidence, and a com- 
plete recpeocnty of heart and sentiment, could produce, flowed 
with a full tide into their cup. They combined all the delights 
of that modified selfishness which wraps itself up in undisturbed 
domestic repose, with an expansion of heart, and a commerce 
with society, which led them to feel interested in the public 
events of the times, and gave dignity to all their pursuits. Lady 
Russell, while she could descend to the most trivial details, and 
fill her letters with the harmless prattle of the day, had a large 
heart and a capacious understanding. She was deeply in- 
terested in the pursuits of her husband, and was of great service 
to him by her advice in political affairs, of which she possessed 
a very extensive knowledge. The following letter will show 
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how well she could cater to supply him with public information 
before the general diffusion of newspapers rendered such ser- 
vices unnecessary. Her abstract of the proceedings in the 
House of Commons, is an excellent specimen of epistolary report- 
ing ; yet the wife and mother appear throughout the letter, and 
the politician never forgets topics of far more interest to herself 
and her lord, than the finest debate that ever echoed within the 
walls of St. Stephen’s chapel. 


“ [From London to Woburn, 12th April, 1677. 

“<I have stayed till past eight, that I might have as much intelli- 
gence as I knew how to get. Spencer promised to be here this even- 
ing, but I find him not in my chamber, where I expected him at my 
coming home: for I have spent the afternoon with my sister Alling- 
ton, and by all our travels could not improve my knowledge, as I 
extremely desired to do, that I might entertain your dear self the 
better by this letter; else could have been content to be to-morrow 
morning as ignorant as I was this; for all my ends and designs in this 
world are to be as useful and acceptable to my Mr. Russell as I can, 
to deserve better, if I could, that dear and real kindness I faithfully 
believe his goodness suffers me to enjoy. My cousin Spencer is just 
come. The inclosed paper I copied from one Lord Allington gave 
me last night: it is the King’s message to the House yesterday. This 
day the debate held till four o'clock; and the result of it is, you have 
ordered a second address to thank his Majesty for taking into consi- 
deration your first, and to desire he would, if he please, pursue what 
in that they desired; and that they might not be wanting, they have 
added a clause (if the King accepts of it) to the money bill, that gives 
him credit to use two hundred thousand of that money towards new 
alliances; promising, if he do see cause to lay it out, to replace it him 
again. This, as Sir Hugh Cholmondeley says, is not pleasing at 
court: expectations were much higher. ‘The Lords have not agreed 
with the Commons: they desire to have it put in the bill, they should 
receive an account as well as the Commons. The House was ina 
way of agreeing, and the Speaker pressed it; till, after three hours’ 
debate, he told them suddenly he had mistook the thing, that he 
knew the House nice upon money matters, and the Lords had only 
a negative in money concerns; and this seemed an affirmative, so put 
it to the question; but could not divide the house, though if they 
had, the ayes would have carried it, it is believed. ‘To-morrow, at 
two, is a conference with the Lords. The Queen isso ill she could 
not perform the Maunday this day, but the Lady Fingale did it. The 
Lady Arlington’s brothers are neither of them killed. The Lady 
Mohun has a son; he is ill; every thing else as you left it. Your 
girls very well. Miss Rachel has prattled a long story; but Watkins 
calls for my letter, so I must omit it. She says, papa has sent for 
her to Wobee, [Woburn] and then she gallops and says she has been 
there, and a great deal more; but boiled oysters call, so my story 
must rest. She will send no duty, she is positive in it. I present you 
all anv creature can pay: l ewe you as much.” (P, 189-191.) 
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But it was not till the closing scene of Lord Russell’s life, 
that the character, the talents, and the strong affections of this 
eminent woman, shone out in their full lustre. How well her 
mind was fortified by far higher than mere philosophic prin- 
ciples, to sustain every reverse of fortune, may be inferred from 
the following passage, written ten years before that tragical 
event. 

[From London io Stratton, September 23, 1672.] 

‘¢ If I were more fortunate in my expression, I could do myself more 
right when I would own to my dearest Mr. Russell what real and 
perfect happiness I enjoy, from that kindness he allows me every day 
to receive new marks of, such as, in spite of the knowledge I have of 
my own wants, will not suffer me to mistrust I want his love, though 
I do merit, to so desirable a blessing; but, my best life, you that 
know so well how to love and to oblige, make my felicity entire, by 
believing my heart possessed with all the gratitude, honour, and pas- 
sionate affection to your person, any creature is capable of, or can 
be obliged to; and this granted, what have I to ask but a continu- 
ance (if God see fit) of these present enjoyments? if not, a submis- 
sion, without murmur, to his most wise dispensations and unerring 
providence; having a thankful heart for the years I have been so per- 
jectly contented in: he knows best when we have had enough here ; 
what I most earnestly beg from his mercy is, that we both live so as, 
which ever goes first, the other may not sorrow as for one of whom 
they have no hope. Then let us cheerfully expect to be together to 
a good old age; if not, let us not doubt but he will support us under 
what trial he will inflict upon them. These are necessary meditations 
sometimes, that we may not be surprised above our strength by a 
sudden accident, being unprepared. Excuse me, if I dwell too long 
upon it; it is from my opinion that if we can be prepared for ali con- 
ditions, we can with the greater tranquillity enjoy the present, which 
I hope will be long; though when we change, it will be for the bet- 
ter, I trust, through the merits of Christ. Let us daily pray it may 
be so, and then admit of no fears.” (P. 168, 169.) 


Lady Russell’s whole conduct during her husband’s confine- 
ment and trial, is above all praise, especially her conscien- 
tious adherence to her principles, 1nd her inflexible determina- 
tion notto urge him to any unworthy concessions for the sake 
of preserving his life. We pass over the melancholy story of 
her vain efforts to save him ; of her conduct at his trial, when 
“a thrill of anguish ran through the court” as she presented | 
herself to take notes as his servant, the benefit of counsel being 
denied him; and her more than heroic—her Christian fortitude 
and submission in their parting interviews. In these scenes, 
her hitherto quiet, domestic spirit, rose to a pitch of elevation 
which has never been surpassed. We have no record from her- 
self of her feelings on these distressing occasions; she had other 
employment than to write sentimental letters. From the moment 
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of her husband’s arrest, she was a complete woman of business ; 
she suppressed every feeling which would have interfered with her 
exertions in his behalf; and even in court, never once disturbed 
the awful solemnity of the scene, by a single expression of her 
heart-rending grief. Lord Russell’s unbounded sense of grati- 
tude for her conduct is well known; and the language of admi- 
ration inwhich he spoke of her in his last hours, is her magne 
as no doubt it was her most consoling, panegyric. We do not 
dilate upon these topics, because they are found in the ordinary 
narratives of these illustrious persons. 

It is deeply affecting to follow the afflicted survivor to her 
melancholy home, where she had not a a inmate Fy nee of 
sustaining her spirits, and where her mind, supported hitherto 
by hopes, and even by fears, was now left to the unmitigated 
anguish of her bereavement. Her children were almost infants ; 
her favourite sister was no more; and pee pity, or public 
praise, could as yet be nothing to her. But her love for her fa- 
mily, and her habitual acquiescence in the dispensations of Di- 
vine Providence, supported her in this trying moment; besides 
which, she says in one of her published letters, “‘ There was 
something so glorious in the object of my greatest sorrow, that 
I believe, that in some degree kept me from being overwhelmed.” 
The earliest account which we have of the state of her mind, is 
found in one of her letters to Dr. Fitzwilliam, two months after 
the fatal event. It is one of the most exquisitely touching pas- 
sages in hers or any other writings. 


*“ ¢ You, that knew us both, and how we lived, must allow 
I have just cause to bewail my loss. 1 know it is common to others 
to lose a friend; but to have lived with such a one, it may be ques- 
tioned how few can glory in the like happiness, so, consequently, la- 
ment the like loss.) Who can but shrink from such a blow! * ag 
* * * * ed Lord, Jet me understand the reason of 
these dark and wounding providences, that I sink not under the dis- 
couragement of my own thoughts! I know I have deserved my punish- 
ment, and will be silent under it; but yet secretly my heart mourns, 
too sadly, I fear, and cannot be comforted, because | have not the 
dear companion and sharer of all my joys and sorrows. I want him 
to talk with, to walk with, to eat, and sleep with. All these things 
are irksome to me. The day unwelcome, and the night so too; all 
company and meals I would avoid, if it might be: yet all this is, that 
{I enjoy not the world in my own way; and this sure hinders my com- 
fort. When I see my children before me, I remember the pleasure 
he took in them: this makes my heart shrink. Can I regret his 
quitting a lesser good for a greater? Oh! IfI did but steadfastly 
believe, I could not be dejected; for I will not injure myself to say, 
I offer my mind any inferior consolation to supply this loss. No; I 
most willingly forsake this world, this vexatious, troublesome world, 
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in which I have no other business, but to rid my soul of sin, secure 
by faith and a good conscience my eternal interests, with patience 
and courage bear my eminent misfortune, and ever hereafter be above 
the smiles and frowns of fortune.’ ” (P. 46, 47.) 


The grief of Lady Russell did not prevent her devoting a di- 
ligent attention to the important concerns which devolved upon 
her in consequence of her husband’s death. Scarcely were his 
ashes cold, before she was obliged to rouse herself from her 
despondency, in order to defend his memory, which she did in 
a letter to the king, inserted among her published letters. The 
pecuniary interests of her children also demanded much dili- 
Spree and prudent conduct on her part, in order to secure their 

ather’s forfeited estates for their use. She also undertook the 
entire education of her daughters, a resolution which Bishop 
Burnet highly encouraged : “ For,” said he, “as itis the greatest 
part of your duty, so it will be a noble entertainment to you, 
and the best diversion and cure of a wounded spirit.” In addi- 
tion to all which, a variety of family troubles pressed hard 
a her, and made her feel, as she herself expresses it in one 
of her letters, “the falseness of her imagination, that she had 
nothing left—nothing to lose, the deprivation of which could be 
matter of much anguish.” But still, one subject was ever u 
permost in her thoughts. Nothing could divert her attention 
from it. Every scene, every occupation, was connected in her 
mind with the object of her sorrows. “ I am going,” she re- 
marks on one occasion, in her published letters, “to that now 
desolate place Stratton, where I must expect new amazing 
(she habitually uses that word amazement, to express her 
grief) reflections, it being a place where I have lived in 
sweet and full content, considered the condition of others, and 
thought none deserved my envy. But I must pass no more 
such days on earth? However, places are indeed nothing ; for 
where can | dwell that his figure is not present to me?” 

The calamities of the nation, and the inroads of arbi- 
trary power, were another constant source of distress to her 
mind ; for lady Russell, in’ addition to the public spirit which 
she had early acquired from her father and family, had become 
so interested by the conduct and the fate of her husband in 
all that concerned her country, that she could not witness the 
unprincipled measures of Charles, and the tyranny and popery 
of James, without a pang which sometimes made her almost 
congratulate herself that her beloved lord had found a tran- 
quil haven, from the storms that continued to agitate the 
nation. Indeed, as she herself observed, had Lord Russell 
hved, he would probably nave been led to connect himself too 
_ much with the proceedings of the disaffected; at all events so 
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far as to give the court a pretext for his destruction, even if he 
were not an actual partizan. Under all these circumstances, 
it may be readily conceived that no person witnessed with 
greater satisfaction than Lady Russell the auspicious change 
which took place at the Revolution. At the first rumours of 
the probability of that event, and before it was safe to speak 
openly on the subject, we find in her letters a breathless ex- 
pectation and eager curosity to know the particulars of what 
was passing. What a triumph for her was that great national 
era! If any thing cow/d have soothed her wounded spit, It 
would have been the national eulogies which now began to 
cluster around the bier of her departed lord. The Earls of 
Bedford and Devonshire were immediately created Dukes, 
and in the preamble of the patent of the former the King says, 
speaking ot Lord Russell, ‘‘ We think it not sufficient that is 
conduct and virtues should be transmitted to all future gene- 
rations upon the credit of public annals, but will have them in- 
serted in these ourroyal letters patent, as a monument conse- 
crated to the most acomplished and consummate virtue in the 
said family, &c. Now then to comfort one of the best fathers 
for so unspeakable a loss, to solemnize the memory of that 
most excellent son, and to excite the emulation of a worthy 
grandchild, born to so great hopes, that he may tread in the 
a of his truly great father, &c.” 

ut all these honours, added to the lenient influence of 
eleven years, aud the high estimation in which she herself was 
held, being consulted by the greatest men in the nation on 
the most important measures, could not solace the afflicted 
heart of Lady Russell. We find her constantly reverting to the 
same melancholy theme, and picturing to herself the joy that 
would have been felt by her lost lord, had he lived to witness 
that national triumph, and the honourable share which he 
would have taken in effecting it. Indeed, even to her extreme 
old age (for she lived to see eighty-six years) the same strin 
continued to vibrate. The editress of the work before us has 
transcribed from the Devonshire MSS. a paper written a very 
short time before Lady Russell’s death, which still reverts to 
her loss, as if it were but a thing of yesterday. The manu- 
script is but a fragment, a mere rough draft, full of erasures, 
repetitions, and omissions, and written with the trembling 
hand of old age, so as scarcely to be legible; but it presents 
such a lively picture of Christian humility and penitence, that 
we cannot withhold it from our readers. Who shall dare to 
cherish a proud feeling of his own merits, when the sai 
Rachel Russell employs such language as the following ? 


“« Vanity cleaves to me, I fear, O Lord! in all I say, in all I do. 


q 
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In all I suffer, proud, not enduring to slights or neglects, subject to 
envy the good parts of others, even as to worldly gifts. Failing in my 
duty to my superiors ; apt to be soon angry with, and without cause 
too often; and by it may have grieved those that desired to please me, 
or provoked others to sin by my rash anger. Not ready to own any ad- 
vantage I may have received by good advice or example. Not well 
satisfied if I have not all the respect I expected, even hom my supe- 
riors. Such has been the pride of my naught heart, I fear, and also 
neglect in my performances due to my superiors, children, friends, or 
servants—lI heartily lament my sin. But, alas! in my most dear hus- 
band’s troubles, seeking help from man, but finding none. His life 
was taken away, and so sorely was my spirit wounded, even without 
peer of future comfort or consolation—the more faulty in me, 

aving three dear children to perform my duty to, with thankfulness 
for such a blessing left me under so heavy a dispensation as I felt the 
joss of him tobe. But, alas! how feeble did I find myself both then, and 
also poorly prepared to bear the loss of my dear child and only son, 
in 1711, 

“ If I carry my sorrow to the grave, O Lord, in much mercy let 
it not be imputed as sin in me! His death was a piercing sorrow to 
me, yet thou hast supported me, Lord! even in avery old age, and 
freer from bodily pains and sickness than most feel—i desire thank- 
fully to recollect. 

‘* Alas! from my childhood I can recollect a backwardness to pray, 
and coldness when I did, and ready to take or see cause to be absent 
at the public ones. Even after a sharp sickness and danger at Chel- 
sea, spending my time childishly, if not ay and if I had reada 
few lines in a pious book, contented I ‘had done well. Yet, at the 
same time, ready to give ear to. reports, and possibly malicious ones, 
and telling my mother-in-law, td please her. At seventeen years of 
age was married; continued too often being absent at the public 
prayers, taking very slight causes to be so, liking too well the es- 
teemed diversions of the town, as the Park, visiting, plays, &c. tri- 
fling away my precious time. At our return to London, I can recol- 
lect that 1 would choose upon a Sunday to go to church, at Lord B.'s, 
where the sermon would be short, a great dinner, and after, worldl 
talk; when at my father’s, the sermon longer, and discourse more edi- 
fying. And too much after the same way, I much fear, at my several 
returns to Wales and England. In the year 1665, was brought to 
bed of my first child; with him too indulging I fear to get strength 
soon, and spend my time as before, much with my loved sisters; I 
doubt not heedful, or not enough so, my servants went to church, if 
I did, or did not go myself. 

** Some time after in London, and then with my father’s wife at 
Tunbridge, and after with her at Bath, gave too much of my time to 
carelessly indulging in idleness. At Bath too well contented to follow. 
the common way of passing the time in diversion, and thinking but 
little what was serious : considering more health of body than that of 


my soul. Forgive my heaviness and sloth in spirituals, for Christ 
Jeaus’ sake, 
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“¢ After this, I must still accuse myself that sometimes in Wales, and 
other times in England, my care in good has not suited to my duty, 
not with the active and devout heart and mind I should in the evening 
have praised thee, my God, for the mercies of the past day, and recol- 
lected my evil doings, or omissions of doing good in my power. Not 
in the morning carefully fixing my will and purpose to pass the day. 
pleasing in thy sight, and giving good example to man, perteerdenny 
such as under my care; more especially after my second marriage, 
forgetting by whose blessing I was so happy, consuming too much 
time with him. [The end wanting.]” (P. 148—151.) 


Our readers, we are sure, will give us full credit for not: 
wishing to encourage the loquacious and not very useful race. 
of female politicians. It is the privilege, and not the hard fate, 
as some would insinuate, of women to be exempted from the 
toils and dissensions of public life; and we should enumerate 
it not among their “ rights” but their “ wrongs” to be called 
upon to mix in the political perils which environ their less for-. 
tunate lords. Their true happiness lies where their duty lies, in 
the quiet, unostentatious employment of their sex es, station,. 
and the enjoyments which a merciful Creator has so eminently. 
fitted them to partake and to bestow. To see them in their 
highest dignity is to witness them enjoying —not fame—nor 
the giddy vanities of a restless and dissipated life, but— 

‘* Retirement, rural quiet, friendship, books, 
‘¢ Ease and alternate labour, useful life, 
Progressive virtue, and approving Heaven.” 


If they would picture to themselves their sex deformed, 
desecrated, degraded, let them imagine a “ Female Reformer,” 
breathing out threatenings and slaughters, and exchan ing all 
that is soft and feminine for what in men is sufficiently hate-' 
ful, but in women is revolting and terrific. Who was. it but. 
their and our great enemy that first dared to drag their retired 
virtues into the baleful glare of public day, and to inoculate’ 
them with the plague of politics? What authority is so great as. 
that which teaches that a woman’s politics are best displayed 
in soothing those of her husband where they tend to rancour. 
or exaggeration, and in teaching her children, without question 
or compromise, to fear God, to honour the king, to love their 
country, to keep the laws, and to “ meddle not with them that. 
are given to change.” | Sut 

And such were the principles, and such was the conduct, of. 
Lady Russell. It is true her personal misfortunes, the injuries. 
inflicted upon her family by the House of Stuart, the avowed' 
arbitrary and semi-popish doctrines of the King and his court, : 
and the numerous attacks upon the rights and liberties” 
of the people, all tended to confirm the Whig principles in’ 


which she had been educated, and which formed: the political 
creed of her revered lord; but. her Whigism never degenerated, 
into those noxious opinions: which have of late years in many 
imstances taken that much abused name. No woman better’ 
knew or better ‘practised her duty to God and her prince, or 
instilled into her children wiser or holier maxims o duty and 
obedience to civil authority. Though living in an age which 
made every person more or less a politician, though moving 
in an eminent political circle, and enjoying the friendship 
and sharing the secrets of political men, we never find her, 
like some of her female contemporaries, both in the British 
and the French court, intriguing for herself or others, or 
intruding into the masculine departments of public affairs. 
She indeed employed her discriminating observation and 
oes ep on the scene which was passing around her, justly 
thinking that a woman, especially in an elevated sphere of life, 
and who was to form the minds of infant senators and states- 
men, ought not to be ignorant of the grand principles and duties 
of the civil economy under which she is placed, and in which 
she has, though not an ostentatious, yet a very important part 
to perform. Butwe never find her forgetting the happy restric- 
tions belonging to her sex ; never inflaming political discords; 
and what perhaps was the highest effort of Christian for- 
bearance, never inculcating in her children. a spirit. of revenge 
for their father’s wrongs. She lived on terms of confidence 
and amity with good men of various’ parties; and while a 
Tillotson and a Burnet were carrying their veneration of het to 
its utmost allowable bounds, consulting her in their difficulties, 
and bowing to her advice, she lived and died scarcely less re- 
spected and beloved by some of the staunchest non+jurors: of 
age. 

We are not either vindicating or censuring the political prin-. 
ciples of Lady Russell; they were those of her. Lasbonid mel- 
lowed down by, but never merged into, ‘feminine softness. In 
religion, which im those days was intimately combined with 
politics, she was a church-woman ;. but: was anxious for lenient 
measures towards Dissenters, and on many'occasions stood in 
the gap between the fiery partizans on either side.. She saysin’ 
one of her letters inthe present volume, that “saving that we are: 
not of their mind who would lay pains and penalties upom peor 

for not conforming to its: worship, we are, as much as’ ally, 
or supporting the Church of England, and: encouraging com+ 
munion:in it,” Shesays also to her old friend: Dr. Fitzwilham, 
in-one.of her published letters,. “ I approve with: you the Church: 
of-England); the: best church: and. the best-services: are in 
upon. the face of the earth that.we know of But, Sir, [shall 
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covet one so moderate as not to be impatient and passionate 
against all such as cannot think so too; but of such a temper. 
as to be able to converse ceably with such as may have. 
freedom in my family, though not of it, without giving offences, 
and I take this to be the best way of gaining good people to 
our opinions.” | 

Dr. Fitzwilliam, to whom these remarks were addressed, had. 
been her father’s chaplain, and entertained a devoted attach- 
ment to Lady Russell, whom he had known from her infancy, 
His letters and advice were of considerable service in consoling 
her mind after the loss of her husband, and. she UE | 
through life the greatest regard and veneration for him, even 
in his conscientious scruples against. taking the oaths at the 
accession of Williamand Mary, in consequence of which he. 
was obliged to vacate all his preferments. In one of her 
letters to this highly respectable, though non-juring, divine,. 
she says, “ I am very sorry the case stands with you as it does: 
in reference to the oath, and still wonder (unless I[ could find 
kings of divine right) why it does. And all this in the accepta-. 
tion.of a word. which I never heard two persons declare the. 
meaning of, but they differed in the sense of it.” 

We shall not undertake a definition of this litigated phrase, 
because it is but of secondary consequence what vl men 
use to express their duties, if the duties themselves be rightly 
understood and performed. We believe, however, bi ste 
being advocates for arbitrary puwer, or the moral impeccability 
of kings, that the doctrine of divine right, and even passive 
obedience, may admit of a very sober, scriptural, and we: will ~ 
add constitutional meaning. We certainly should not select. 
such expressions in order to inculcate our ideas of the nature 
of civil obedience ; if for no other reason than because they are. 
susceptible of very different significations, and would probably 
be identified. in the. minds of most persons with ideas of a, 
nature hostile to the freedom of the subject and the responsi- 
bility of government. But surely there is no man who acknow- 
ledges the sacred Scriptures as his guide,. but will allow that the. 
obedience of the subject rests on far inghet grounds than it is at. 
present fashionable. to assign, and we believe that many of the. 
mischiefs of these awfully eventful times arise from the lax, 
notions whichare prevalent.on matters of this: nature. 

The plain. fact is, that the Creator himself placed. man: 
under.civil government. The governments which at present, 
exist were, not. formed out ofa falsely called state of nature— 
astate of no-government,, but are. modifications. of the. original. 

overnment, under, which. the: first. qerncaticns of men were, 
orought. into. existence.. They have. repeatedly; changed: 
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in the course of ages according to the infinitely varied charac- 
ters and conditions of mankind; but the first principle—obe- 
dience to civil government as a divine institution—remains for 
ever the same. 

It is not contended that any one form of government, 
or any one dynasty of governors, is of divine right. Our 
Creator lays down the general principle of obedience for us, 
and it is our duty to obey; but the form and manner of govern- 
ment he leaves tobe settled by the exigencies of each particular 
case. The particular government of each nation is a strictl 
social compact ; it is the rule under which in that country the 

eneral duty of civil obedience is to be exercised. The duty 
itself, however, rests upon a higher authority, and is grounded 
on a wider foundation. | 

We submit to government generally, because government is 
a thing of “divine institution ;” we submit to the authority of 
kings, lords, and commons, in our own country, because that is 
the peculiar modification of government which in the course of 
ages has grown up under Divine Providence in this realm. To 
disobey the king 1s to despise the broad sanction under which 
he reigns, and not only to violate the social compact of this 
particular nation, but the antecedent and universal command 
of God. 

Nor does this theory give any countenance to slavish prin- 
ciples. The revolution of 1688, or, as we should prefer calling 
it, the reformation, were not that term already appropriated,— 
was perfectly justifiable on these principles. The nation did 
not plunge into the alleged “state of nature,” in order to form 
a social compact and government; they did not become a mere 
multitude; but continuing a civil society, with all the rights 
and duties appertaining to such an institution, they contrived 
a method of preventing their own dissolution. Thus they gave 
to their posterity the benefits of a free and well-ordered con- 
stitution; while they established the throne of their sove- 
reign on the strong basis of a public act of the nation. But 
the claim on each private subject to obedience mounts higher; 
the act of the nation which points out whom he is to obe 
as his sovereign does not essentially constitute the obligation 
to obedience. He is to obey rulers, because such is the com- 
mand of God; he is to obey George the Fourth and those placed 
in authority under him, Geicduds they are the specific rulers 


whom the constitution of the country presents for his allegiance 
and submission. If any part, or the whole, of the existing 

stem were altered by public authority, the duty of obedience 
would be the same, thongh the objects of it would be changed. 
The principle of the private citizen’s submission has no neces- 
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sary connection with the sovereign’s public title. The former, 
to be of any practical a must something universally 
known and easy to be understood; the latter is necessari 
implicated with the variety of details of which the great 

of the people are very incompetent judges. If therefore a plain 
man were to ask us “‘ Why must I obey the king?” we should 
not say because the Act of Settlementvests the —— authori 
in him, but simply because to do so is the ordinance of G 
But if a non-juror, admitting the principles of dutiful obedience 
to authority, should say, “ Why must I obey the house of 
Brunswick rather than that of Stuart?” we should reply “ Be- 
cause the voice of the nation, constitutionally expressed, has de- 
termined the point.” The obligation of each private ctizens 1s to 
obey “ the powers that be ;” how they came by that power, or 
how they exercise it, are questions which belong only to the 
collective body. It would be our duty therefore as individuals 
to obey ever lawful injunction of the recognized ruler, even 
though we should disapprove all his measures, and at the ve 
moment we were exerting ourselves in every possible way, 
which the laws of the country might authorize, to induce him 
to change them. Such at least is our own view of “ divine 
right” and “ passive obedience,” a view which gives full scope 
for the exercise of the public voice, even to the extent of 
changing the fundamental principles of the constitution, while 
it binds each individual in his personal capacity to submit to 
the existing civil authority, as the ordinance of God, and to con- 
fine his “resistance,” where he thinks resistance his duty, 
within the prescribed laws of the community, which are bind- 
ing upon him till changed by public consent. The expediency 
of altering them has nothing to do with the question of obey- 
ing them. 

‘“‘ The freedom of dispute,” remarks Bishop Horsley, in his 
sermon before the Lords, on the 30th January, 1793, “ in which 
for several years past it hath been the folly of this country to 
indulge, upon matters of such high importance as the origin of 
government, and the authority of sovereigns, and the futility of 
those principles which the assertors, as they have been deemed, 
of the natural rights of man, allege as the foundation of that 
semblance of power which they would be thought willing to 
leave in the hands of the supreme magistrate, (principles rather 
calculated to palliate sedition than to promote the peace of 
society, and add to the security of government) this forwardness 
to dispute about the limits of the sovereign’s power, and the ex- 
tent of the people’s rights, with this oui desire, to set civil 


authority upon a foundation on which it cannot stand secure,— 


argues, it should seem, that something is forgotten among the 
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writers who have presumed to treat those curious questions; 
and amongst those talkers, who, with little knowledge or 
reflection of their own, think they may talk safely after so 
high authorities.” What that something is, his lordship pro- 
ceeds to point out, and we earnestly recommend the aiken 
tion to all, who in this day of “ rebuke and blasphemy,” are in- 
clined to overlook the very important fact, that we are not left 
destitute of information on these subjects from the very highest 
authority,—from Him “who made man,” who “ knew what 
was in man ;” and we will add, who will bring man to an ac- 
count for the use which he has made of the code of laws re- 
vealed for the guidance of his principles and conduct. “ It 
surely is forgotten,” continues hia lordship, “that whatever 
praise may be due to the philosophers of the heathen world ; 
who, in order to settle, not to confound, the principles of hu- 
man conduct, set themselves to investigate the source of the 
obligations of morality and law ; whatever tenderness may be 
due to the errors into which they would inevitably fall in their 
aperuniene concerning the present condition of mankind, and 
the apparent constitution of the moral world, of which, desti- 
tute as they were of the light of revelation, they knew neither 
the beginning nor the end, the Christian is possessed of a written 
rule, delivered from on high, which is treated with profane con- 
tempt, if reference be not had to it upon all questions of duty.” To 
that sacred volume we refer our readers for the best principles 
upon all subjects of this kind ; and we may do it the more con- 
fidently, because, as Bishop Horsley justly remarks, those Di- 
vine writings give authentic records of the first ages, and of the 
very beginning of mankind ; and might, therefore, from their 
antiquity alone, independently of their Divine authority, claim 
to be consulted in all inquiries where the resolution of the 
points in question depends upon the history of mankind. In 
this appea' no person would have more cheerfully concurred 
than the devout wife and widow of Lord Russell; a woman who, 


while she justly dreaded and deprecated the slavish principles 
then currently taught under the abused terms of Divine right 
and passive obedience, would have been among the first and 
most zealous to condemn the new systems of civil obligation, 
which atheistic philosophy has invented in their place. 
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Art. XX.—HISTORY, MANNERS, CUSTOMS, AND 
PRESENT STATE OF MONTENEGRO. 


Voyage Historique et Politique au Monténégro, contenant l Origine 
des Monténégrins, Peuple autochthone ou aborigene, et tres 
connu ; la Description topographique, pittoresque, et statistique 
du Pays; les Meeurs de cette Nation, ses Usages, Coutumes, Pré= 
jugés; son Gouvernement, sa Legislation, ses Relations Poli- 
tiques, sa Religion, &c. @c. Par M. le Colonel L. C. Vialla 
de Sommiéres, Commandant de Castel-Nuovo, Gouverneur 
de la Province de Cattaro, depuis l’année 1807, jusqu’ en 
1813. 8vo.2 Vols. Paris, 1820. 


IT is not a little singular, that, while a laudable spirit of re- 
search has of late years induced many to circumnavigate the 
globe, in quest of new discoveries, countries and nations exist 
comparatively near us, that are very imperfectly known. This 
is particularly the case with the Montenegrins, who are the sub- 
ject of the work now under our consideration, and concernin 
whom almost every system of geography extant is totally silent. 
The compilation of Mr. Pinkerton contains only seven lines, 
which are transcribed into the Cyclopedia recently edited 
by Dr. Rees. The accurate French Geographer, Vosgien, most 
probably for want of correct information, omits them altoge- 
ther ; and the same omission occurs in the well known dictionary 
of La Martiniére, and the voluminous French Encyclopedia. 
The author of the present work has therefore contributed an in- 
teresting addition to the science of geography, by communi- 
cating to the public the result of the inquiries, which his prox- 
imity to the Montenegrins enabled him to make with peculiar 
advantage, during the six years he held the office of Go- 
vernor of Cattaro (from 1807 to 1813), which province and 
city, our readers may perhaps recollect, Buonaparte found it 
convenient to wrest from Austria by the treaty of Presburg, in 
1806, and annex to his short-lived kingdom of Italy, “ to se- 
cure the integrity of his dominions.” 

The tract of territory occupied by the Montenegrins is that 
chain of lofty mountains, which extends, from north to south, 
from the valley of Garba, along the Turkish province of Herze- 
gowine to the borders of the district of Castel-Nuovo, and from 
east to west throughout the province of Cattaro. It is computed 
to be about one hundred wih in circumference, and presents a 
surface of four hundred and eighteen square miles. This 
country is situated between the eighteenth and nineteenth de- 
grees of longitude, east of London, and between the forty- 
second and forty-third ~~. latitude; it is surrounded on 
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three sides by the Turkish dominions, and on the fourth by the 
Venetian Albania. 

Montenegro derives its name from its situationand aspect; its 
lofty and ee | mountains, which were formerly covered with fir 
trees, every where presenting a black appearance. In the Llly- 
rian language it is termed Czernogore or Czernogora, that is, the 
black mountain, which the Venetians have translated by Monte 
negro, words of the same import. ‘This country is divided into 
five parts, or departments, each of which ts composed of several 
smaller districts or counties; and, in 1812, contained a popula- 
tion of 53,168 persons, of whom 13,292 were men able to 
carry arms. It 1s watered by several rivers ; and the climate is 
much softer than that of Switzerland, to whose Alps it bears a 
close resemblance. 

The Montenegrins are the descendants of the Gentes Labeates, 
who lived in the vicinity of the Labeatis Lacus, now called the 
Lake of Scutari. Having been subjected, by turns, to the ancient 
kings of Illyria, to the Romans, Sclavonians, and to the Greek 
empire, they were subdued, after a short dependence, by the 
Turks, in 1488; to whom, however, they yielded a reluctant 
obedience. In fact, the sovereignty of the Turks has been little 
more than nominal, the Montenegrins revolting against them, 
whenever opportunity offered itself, particularly during the 
eighteenth century, when Russia succoured them with troops. 
But being left at the mercy of the Turks, by the peace of Sis- 
tow, in 1791, they swore that they would no longer pay tribute ; 
and, in 1795, under the command of their Wladika, or bishop, 
they utterly discomfited their enemies, and slew the pacha, 
Mahmoud Busacklia, whose head was cut off, and is still exhi- 
bited by the Montenegrins, with great ostentation. After this 
affair, the government of the country verged towards a demo- 
cracy ; but the Bishop, under whose able command they had 
fought and conquered, has acquired such an ascendancy over 
them, in their public meetings, that they speak of him under no 
other title than that of Nase Kraigl, or our king. At pre- 
sent, with the exception of a few detached villages which are 
situated immediately on the frontier, and, for want of prompt 
succours, are subject to the Turks, the Montenegrins (who have 
put themselves under the protection of Russia) boast of being 
absolutely independent, and indeed act accordingly. Such:was 
the political state of the country in November 1810, when the 
author, having previously requested an escort, entered Monte- 
negro, where he met with the kindest and most hospitable re- 
— 

ormerly, it appears, the Montenegrins chose their own im- 
mediate chieftains. Every village nominated its own Vaivode 
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or captain, and each department or province elected two chiefs 
termed Sardars, and these elected one of their own body to be 
the supreme magistrate, who assumed the title of governor, and 
had the general direction of the political and military affairs of 
the country. Sometimes, however, he was elected by the people 
en masse, who also deposed him, and in some instances cut off 
his head. By degrees, this dignity became hereditary. 

At present, the form of government is completely altered: 
it is composed—1. Of the Wadika, or 2, OF 
the governor; and, 3. Of the five sardars or chiefs of districts. 
The two last are chosen by the knés (whose office or rank our 
author has not described); these again are elected by the vai- 
vodes, who are nominated by the inhabitants of the villages or 
communes. Since the accession of Peter Petrowich, the pre- 
sent Wladika, the governors and sardars have been much 
reduced in authority ; and though the Montenegrins boast that 
they are the most free of all people, they are in fact held in 
great subjection by the several chieftams, especially by the 
Wladika, who has acquired the supreme power and influence, 
which he is said to use in an absolute manner, though strictly 
for the benefit of his country. Notwithstanding these apparent 
indications of order, the Montenegrins have really no political 
or civil constitution. All their rights and interests are regulated 
by certain customs, some of which are preserved by tradition, 
while others are committed to writing, and are preserved in the 
archives of the convent of Cettigné, under the immediate and 
exclusive controul of the Wladika. In ordinary civil cases, 
justice is administered in a place of public resort, after the 
oriental manner, by the vaivodes, and one or two of the prin- 
cipal men of each commune, who are represented as being both 
active and vigilant, and whose decisions are invariably obeyed : 
the parties plead their own causes before them. But on extra- 
ordinary occasions, of great importance, the governor and 
sardars decide, with great solemnity, according to the exigency 
of the case, with the assistance of the knés, chiefmen, and vai- 
vodes, who are summoned expressly for the purpose : and in 
the last instance, the bishop pronounces and ratifies the sen- 
tence on the most important points. His opinions have very 
great weight, but only in purely civil cases: for, in criminal 
matters, especially homicide, the family of the deceased person, 
without waiting for the determination of the supreme tribunal, 
revenges the outrage or crime, as soon as possible, upon the 
family of the aggressor, by laymg waste or burning his property, 
and putting his relations to death, however remote the degree 
of consanguimty may be. But instances of this kind are of 
rare occurrence: and the most desperate of these assasqjns, 
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ashamed of themselves, yield to the voice of public opinion, and 
propose a cessation of hostilities ; palliating their violent out- 
rages as much as possible, and with many sighs and expressions 
of remorse imploring the holding of a kmeti or court of recon- 
ciliation. Pecuniary fines, and banishment, however, are the 
only severe punishments : we are imposed by the knés, fre- 
soma also by the culprits themselves, who exile themselves 
rom their country, and negotiate with the injured parties for 
their return, by the voice of reconciliation, an important and 
pleasing ceremony, of which some account will be found ina 
subsequent page. 

Among a people whose habits are so simple, it will easily be 
conceived that the expenses incurred for the administration of 
en and of justice, are very limited. Annual contri- 

utions, regulated by previous laws, are utterly unknown to the 
Montenegrins, who assess themselves according as the urgency 
of the case or the interests of the state may require. They have 
no ministers of state nor of justice to pay ; the amount of their 
assessments is accidentally regulated by war: and so jealous 
are they of their independence, and war is usually carried on 
with such sobriety and celerity, that their expenses are ex- 
ceedingly trivial, No costs are incurred for acenie No 
disputes concerning property exist among them. A Montenegrin 
is never the immediate neighbour of another: every one keeps 
his property in his own inclosure, which is surrounded by a 
natural limit or fence, that prevents others from trespassing 
upon him. 

Architecture is at a very low ebb among this people in- 
deed they seem to have no rule or order whatever in the con- 
struction of their houses. Every one is his own architect, and 
when any edifice of consequence is intended to be erected, they 
wes cd foreign builders. Of this description are the convents 
and houses of the governor and principal persons: they present 
a striking contrast to all the other dwellings, which are rudely 
constructed of the branches of trees and of earth, for the most 
part one story high, and covered with pieces of bark as a sub- 
Stitute for tiles, which completely defend the house from rain : 
and to the cross-bars beneath the roof very large masses of 
stone are fixed, to withstand the force of the winds that blpw 
in this country with great violence. The hearth or fire-place 
is in the centre; and around it are placed large blocks of 
stone, or wooden stools, to sit on. The use of furniture is 
almost unknown: in general, one or two shelves, clumsily at- 
tached to wooden laths, serve for the reception of the provisions 
allotted for their daily support. And ft any articles are seen, 
in which neatness and utility are united, they are chiefly im- 
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ported from Trieste and Venice, through Cattaro. Their clothes 
are usually hung on pegs, in acorner of the room; while the 
most valuable articles, as gold, silver, gala-dresses, and the 
vessels used on family-festivals, are preserved in chests, which 
are designedly made very portable, on account of the sudden 
and frequent incursions to which the Montenegrins are exposed 
from the Turks: so that on the slightest rumour every rer 
may be immediately removed. Imbued with that vanity, whic 
characterises all warlike nations, their highest gratification con- 
sists in having a great store of the richest and best finished 
arms. These indeed may be considered as an object of national 
luxury, to which they sacrifice every thing: and hence they 
are frequently the most beautiful and eat article, and in 
many instances the only article in the house. The Montenegrin 
is completely happy when he is equipped with his musket, his 
dagger, and his Bible, which he kisses much oftener than he 
peruses, very few of them (besides the priests and monks) being 
able to read. 

These hardy mountaineers are tall, very active, and well-made ; 
they have a lofty mien, a bold and confident look ; and all wear 
mustaches, of which they are very tenacious. Nothing can 
offend them more than to touch their mustaches, or speak of 
them contemptuously, as the following instance will show. On 
a market-day, a Montenegrin was drinking in a casino (a better 
sort of public house), when two Italian soldiers entered; one of 
them laid his hand upon the mountaineer’s mustache, with the 
salutation of Dobro jutro brate, (Good day, brother). The of- 
fended Montenegrin immediately shot him dead, and made his 
escape into the mountains. Their beards, which are rarely 
shaved, are suffered to grow to a great length; but the whole of 
the fore part of the head is shaved from one ear to the other. 
“A man,” say they, “ ought to show his face openly, if he has 
no cause to blush; and if he Aas any cause to blush, he ought 
to shew his face openly, that he may correct himself by a sense 
of shame.” In testifying their respect for any one, they are 
equally remote from servility and exaggeration ; they treat their 
chieftains with respect, but without fear; and these in return 
think it no disgrace to live with the meanest of their people, 
whom they also treat with kindness and respect. 

.The clothes of the Montenegrins are made of a very coarse 
kind of serge. The principal article of dress, for the men, is a 
gunine or short upper coat, of Grecian cut, and with open sleeves, 
which is fastened by a clasp upon the breast. One of its lap- 
pets is turned up in a triangular form and thrown over the left 
shoulder. Under this they wear a waistcoat, and a shirt without 
a collar, which falls loosely down to the knees, forming a. kind 
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of short under petticoat. Their short demi-Turkish breeches 
or pantaloons are very wide, and fastened to a girdle by a strip 
of leather, instead of buttons. Instead of stockings, they wear 
a kind of boots, made of a single piece of goat skin, without 
soles, which adapt themselves to the shape of the feet from the 
manner in which they are fastened. On gala days they wear, 
over the gunine, a vest without sleeves, of green, crimson, or 
black velvet, embroidered with silk. A bonnet of red or violet 
coloured stuff covers the head in winter as well as in summer, 
which is tied round the head by a coloured handkerchief, so as 
to give it the appearance of aturban. Around the waist they also 
wear a broad leathern girdle, fastened by a very large and rudely 
chased buckle, to which are attached two pouches or cartridge 
boxes for their powder and shot. In this also are fastened a 
brace of pistols and a dagger; and on his shoulder the Monte- 
negrin carries his musket. All his arms are proof, and many of 
them are very richly ornamented. The men usually wear a kind 
of knapsack on their left shoulder, in which they carry their 
ere and another on the right, capable of holding about 

alf a bushel; and over the whole they throw a kind of water- 
proof shawl, termed a struka, and made of goats’ hair, which 
preserves their arms from wet. A Montenegrin never goes out 
without being fully armed, and having in his mouth or in his 
hand a long tobacco-pipe, the cup of which is decorated with a 
piece of amber. This is also an article of great luxury. The 
national dress here described is invariably the same ; as soon as 
a Montenegrin returns from abroad, he is obliged to lay aside 
the dress of the country whence he has returned, and to resume 
the habit of his country. 

The women, though not so tall as the men, are very strong 
and hardy. From exposure to the weather and their laborious 
eccupations, their complexion is somewhat tawny; but those 
who are chiefly confined to the house, are fresh, fair, and ruddy. 
Their eyes are very expressive ; they are affable in their demea- 
nour, soft and insiuating in their manners. In general they are 
not so well clad as the men, and do not evince much taste in 
putting on their apparel. Their dress consists of a long and 
wide tunic without sleeves, worn over a shift somewhat larger, 
the sleeves of which are very wide, and embroidered after the 
ancient Greek manner. The bottom of the shift, which serves 
as a petticoat, is embroidered with wool dyed of various brilli- 
ant colours. A small square stuff apron, embroidered in a simi- 
lar manner, is fastened to the tunic, which is surmounted by @ 
broad leathern girdle, ornamented with variously enamelled trin- 
kets of gold. All the women wear numerous rings, of gold, 
ailver, and precious stones, on their fingers, im:their ears, and om 
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their heads ; but these are finished without taste, and are of lit- 
tle value. Their head-dress is similar to that of the men, but 
is not fastened by a handkerchief; and their platted hair falls 
down on each side to the shoulders. Their boots are also made 
of the same material as those of the men; and in winter they 
likewise wear a struka or waterproof shawl of goats’ hair. 

As our author rendered himself very agreeable to his hosts, 
he was invited to all their national ceremonies and family festi- 
vals ; of which that of baptising a new-born infant is not the 
least in the estimation of the Montenegrins. The governor’s 
sister-in-law having added another son to the family, Colonel 
Vialla was honoured with the office of godfather. The cere- 
mony of baptism does not materially vary from that of the 
Latin Church. The prayers however are of a length that exer- 
cises all the patience of the sponsors. What is most extraordi- 
nary is, the multiplicity and abundance of the aspersions. The 
infant is absolutely inundated with them: regardless of his 
cries, the pope or priest continues his aspersions with unspar- 
ing hand, amid the fumes of incense, until the allotted portion 
of water is poured over him. The ceremony is concluded by 
offering to the a present some choice wine, which is 
always reserved for this occasion, On a table there is placed a 
vessel full of grains of corn, steeped in honey and water, be- 
tween four wax-lights: after the last aspersion, the priest pre- 
sents a spoonful of them to each of the guests, who kiss his 
hands; and they embrace each other: and the remainder is 
scattered by handfuls throughout the room. The infant is now 
placed in a cradle, by the side of which are laid the emblems 
of its sex: for boys, these are a musket, pistols, and a dagger. 
Previously to placing the arms by the side of his son, the 
father shows them to the persons present, kissing them, and 
presenting them to be kissed by the company, with the most 
marked respect. He also puts them to the lips of his young 
successor, and lays the musket and one pistol on his right 
hand, the other pistol and the dagger being placed on his left 
hand. Discharges of musketry and the ringing of bells are the 
invariable accompaniments of a christening, though it be per- 
formed in a private house : and the ceremony is concluded by a 
repast, during which the cup circulates very freely. 

Our author quitted the hospitable mansion of the governor, 
amid the benedictions of the priests and discharges of fire- 
arms. The principal object of his attention was the monast 
of St. Basil, celebrated for various miracles said to have been 
performed there. This excursion afforded him many oppor- 
tunities of seeing the customs of this rude people, in all their 
native simplicity. Without following his itinerary, we shall 
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select two or three instances, which will contribute to give our 
readers an idea of their manners, and of the jealous vigilance 


with which the Montenegrins guard against surprise by their 
enemies. 


On arriving within musket-shot of a hamlet, situated at the 
foot of Mount Buccowizza, when he expected free admission, 
our author was surprised to see his military escort stop sud- 
denly, and hold a mysterious conversation together : 


*¢ After a short discussion, the commander of the escort advanced 
alone, for fifteen or twenty paces, and cried aloud: ‘ Whoever first 
hears me, let him make it known that we wish to enter this hamlet.’.—A. 
woman made her appearance—* What do you want?’ ‘ To lodge with 
you.’—* Wait.’—Immediately after, she was joined by a very old man, 
accompanied by two armed men.—‘ Who are you?’—* Montenegrins.” 
—‘ What do you want? ’—* An asylum.—‘ How many are you?’?— 
Thirty..—*‘ Whither are you going ?’—* To St. Basil’—‘ For what 
purpose ?’—* To honour the saint.’—* Do you promise not to disturb 
us ?’—* Yes.’——* Make your signals.’ The commander of the escort 


made certain signals, both with his hand and with his arms,—‘ Ad- 
vance.’ ”’ 


During this curious dialogue, all the armed men of the 
hamlet were hastily assembled, while all the dogs of the neigh- 
bouring country were collected together by a whistle, and 
formed a battalion ready to defend the entrance, that appalled 
our author, though accustomed to behold the enemy in the 
field of battle. These dogs, which are of the common size, 
are of a particular breed, covered with shaggy hair, and for the 
most part of a dark-grey colour. They have the shape and 
ferocity of a wolf, and yell horribly at the sight of a stranger. 
Woe be to him, against whom they are provoked: they are 
sure to destroy him. 

Though the Montenegrin women are not slaves, they are very 
retired in their habits, and are well treated by. their Cailitihdins 
Female chastity is highly valued: and, when a young woman 
becomes pregnant, in consequence of an illicit amour, it 1s re- 
garded as a calamity not only to the family to which she be- 
longs, but also to the whole country. Prayers are offered up 
in the churches ; and it is discussed among the Montenegrins 
as a state affair. The wretched victim is mercilessly ill-treated, 
and sometimes even exposed to death. Driven from her fa- 
ther’s house, no one dares to offer her any asylum: she is there- 
fore obliged to conceal herself in a cave, where she is either 
starved to death or devoured by wild beasts. Sometimes, how- 
ever, she banishes herself from her country; and instances 
have occurred, in which, unable to survive their shame, young 
women convicted of incontinence, have precipitated themselves 
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from the loftiest rocks, and have been dashed to pieces. Our 
author has related two or three tragical anecdotes of this sort, 
which we shall spare our readers the pain of perusing. In 
another case, however, where a young man of rank, after being 
abroad for some years, on his return home abandoned the young 
woman to whom he paid his addresses, and courted another, 
the traitor was punished in a milder but not less effectual 
manner. The first object of his affection having starved her- 
self to death, the parents of the other damsel being apprised 
of his want of fidelity, refused their consent to his marrying 
their daughter. The young men renounced his friendship ; they 
Gum a lamentation in honour of the deceased: and for 
more than six years no young woman would allow him even to 
speak to her. An example this, of the force of moral principle 
in these simple but uneducated persons, which is not unworthy 
of imitation among more polished nations, 

The monastery of Saint Basil is an assemblage of very solid 
buildings, scattered over a vast inclosure, and erected, one 
after another, without any regular plan, as the increase of pil- 
grims (who are lodged there for three days) rendered necessary. 
The gardens are very extensive, well watered, and furnished with 
every kind of trees, which, however, are planted without an 
regard to order, and receive very little attention in the way of 
culture. The church is a plain edifice, kept with a neatness 
and care that are highly creditable to the monks: it is very rich 
in votive offerings. The chief objects. of attraction are—the 
grotto, where the holy saint is said to have passed thirty years 
in austerity and meditation, to atone for the errors of his youth 
and of the world, distributing the alms which he received from 
the piety of the faithful ;—and the chapel in which his mortal 
remains are enshrined. The grotto is situated about half way 
up a naked rock, the ascent to which is by a wretched wooden 
ladder: and above this, through a still more wretched path that 
is cut in the rock, on a kind of terrace, stands the chapel, in 
the centre of an inclosure something more than two hundred 
feet in length, and about one hundred feet in width. This edi- 
fice is not more than twenty feet long, by sixteen feet wide; it 
is richly ornamented, though without any regard to order, and 
here the saint reposes in a coffin made of the trunk of a cy- 
press tree. His remains are not exposed to the veneration 


of the pilgrims, until after a long series of prayers, convulsions, 


and ecstasies, which impart to this favour all the credit of a sa- 
cred mystery. At length the coffin is uncovered : a corner of 
the funereal veil is lifted up, and the saint is disclosed to his 
devout and humble worshippers, who come to make their offer- 
ings from Bosnia, Servia,, Morlachia, and Albania. His tomb 
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and the very Turks cherish a kind of veneration for the 
saint, though some of them are incredulous enough to ridicule 
him. 

is even visited by numerous pilgrims, from the Latin church; 

Numerous miracles are related of St. Basil, some of which 
our author has recorded: we shall, however, omit them, and di- 
rect the attention of our readers to his account of the religious 
doctrines and practices of the Montenegrins; which his resi- 
dence with the hospitable monks has enabled him to state at 
considerable length. 

The Christian religion professed at Montenegro is that of the 
Greek Church of Servia, which is derived trom the Greek 
Church strictly so called, though it differs greatly from the 
jatter. The Montenegrins acknowledge the same number of 
sacraments as the church of Rome, but differ in their doctrinal 
views. Like the ancient Donatists, the Montenegrin clergy 
deny the validity of baptism by the Latin church, whose rites 
and ceremonies they hold in utter detestation: and therefore 
they re-baptise new converts, “seg demanding whether 
they renounce the Pope, the Roman cross or baptism, and 
the fast on Saturdays? Children are baptised in general, on 
the second or third day after their birth, though sometimes the 
administration of that sacrament is postponed for fourteen or 
fifteen days. 

Like the other branches of the Greek Church, the Montene- 

ins are iconoclasts: though they honour images painted on 
wood, they affect the most sovereign contempt for all such as 
are painted on linen or on the walls, as well as for all statues of 
saints. Yet with a singular inconsistency they reverence cer- 
tain crosses covered with sacred sculptures, which (they aftirm) 
were executed by hand, on the holy mountain, without the 
aid of human art. They believe the force of alms to be of such 
efficacy, as to extricate souls out of the lowest depths of hell, 
and cause them to ascend to the regions of bliss. They do not 
admit that there is any sin in thought, notwithstanding the po- 
sitive assertions of the Scriptures to the contrary. They pardon 
the forcible abduction of women, and make divorce a sacred 
ceremony. Generally speaking, the priests do not administer 
the sacrament to persons in the article of death, until they have 
received the value of it, either in money, or effects, &Xc. 

To the purity of the moral character of the Montenegrin 
clergy our author bears a high testimony: consequently, they 
are universally respected, and every possible mark of external 
reverence is cheerfully accorded to them. The architecture of 
their churches is very simple: over the entrance, three niches 
or recesses are made, for the reception of bells of different sizes, 
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which are always rung from without. The interior is as simple 
as possible; no tablets are seen upon the walls; nor are there 
any benches or chairs, except a few for the curates and their 
acolytes or attendants, who, however, very seldom make use of 
them. The altar, which consists of a large cubic stone, about 
three feet in size, is seldom exposed to public view; the sanc- 
tuary, in which it is placed, being separated by a wooden 
screen, coarsely painted, in which are three doors. On twa 
pillars, beneath two frames covered with glass, are placed the 
votive offerings made to the church or to the virgin: many of 
these are extremely beautiful, being given by the emperors of 
Russia and Austria, and also by the Republic of Venice. The 
Virgin Mary is the favourite object of their devotion: on festi+ 
val days which are exceedingly numerous (amounting, indeed, 
to a fourth part of the year), a lamp burns in every house, be- 
fore a picture of her, painted on wood; and an oath taken be- 
fore it, is regarded with such reverence, that it is rarely violated, 
Continual discharges of fire arms and the deafening ringing of 
beils are the constant accompaniments of festivals; though, in 
justice to the Montenegrins, it is to be observed, that they for 
the most part discharge their arms at a respectful distance 
from the i sare lest they should disturb or interrupt the ce- 
lebration of Divine service. 

Young women go to church only twice in the year, on the 
festivals of Easter and Christmas. The women are separated 
from the men in a grated gallery, placed over the principal 
door. But the attention of all, during public worship, would 
do honour to more civilized countries. Men, women, and 
children, invariably stand from the beginning to the conclusion 
of the service, in the strictest order possible, and are almost im- 
moveable: nor are two persons ever seen speaking together. Ifa 
stranger accosts a Montenegrin, the latter replies, out of respect, 
but in such a manner as not to encourage further conversation. 
No one thinks of spitting in the churches. It would be con 
sidered as a filthy sacrilege, and the individual, who should be 
guilty of that odious custom, would be driven from the church 
with every mark of ignominy. 

Twice in the year, at the commencement of spring and in 
the winter, the ceremony of blessing the houses takes place. 
This is deemed of the highest importance by the Montenegrins, 
who believe that the prosperity or decay of the family depends 
en the degree of fervour evinced by the priests in the act of 
benediction. The ceremony is performed in the following man- 
ner :—the priests, arrayed in their sacerdotal robes, none to the 
houses accompanied by a thuriferary (the person who carries 
the incense), a sacristan, and some choristers. After offermg 
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up certain prayers, they sprinkle holy water in every apartment, 
from the cellar to the garret. By way of concluding this cere- 
mony auspiciously, the people never fail to throw some pieces 
of money into the vessel. 

The Montenegrins, in common with the other Greeks, cherish 
great respect for the dead: if, in digging graves, they meet with 
any remains, they religiously collect them, and deposit them in 
a receptacle specially appropriated to this purpose at a short dis- 
tance from the churches. The practice of interring in the latter 
is strictly forbidden. 

Religious begging is carried on here to a very great extent. 
Scarcely does a mendicant monk quit a house, when another 
takes possession of the threshold. The curates alone are mar- 
ried: a plot of ground Is assigned to them, which they cultivate 
in person, with the assistance of their family. They are stated to 
be models of conjugal fidelity. They are not restricted (like the 
monks) to particular articles of food: but they are subject to 
frequent fasts, in common with the regular priests. Similar fasts, 
two of which are of very long continuance, are observed by the 
Montenegrins in general; which are described as being extremel 
rigorous, consisting not merely in abstinence from animal food, 
but also from various other articles of sustenance. In conse- 

uence of their wimg to predatory incursions from the Turks, 
many of the priests, whose dwellings are at some distance from 
the churches, are obliged to carry arms for their defence. 

The nuptial ceremonies of the Montenegrins are nearly the 
same as those of the Greeks of Servia, Dalmatia, and the mouths 
of the Cattaro. When a young man wishes to marry a damsel 
who resides at a distant village, the affair is transacted by the 
old men of their respective villages, often without the parties 
affianced ever seeing each other. The father, or some other near 
relative of the youth, repairs to the family with whom he is de- 
sirous of forming an alliance, attended by two other persons. 
All the daughters are presented to him, and he makes choice 
of one, without considering whether she will please his son or 
not. Itis seldom, however, that the latter declines the person 
a ag for him, for in this country the rank, situation, and 

ortune of the husband are disregarded: whence it often happens 
that an opulent Montenegrin gives his daughter in marriage to 
his farmer, and not unfrequently to his servant. As soon as 
the betrothed parties have seen each other, and express the 
slightest mutual desire to be united, the nuptial treaty is con- 
cluded. No written contract is necessary, as the bride a 
brings with her more than her partegioetsnla or wearing apparel. 
As soon as the parents of the damsel have signified their con- 
sent to the union, the priest goes to her, and is closeted with her 


i 
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in the most retired part of the house. Here he receives her 
general confession, and gives her remission of all her sins, for 
which the parents are obliged to pay him ten paras (about two- 
pence sterling), immediately on his quitting the apartment, and 
assuring them that she is capable of being absolved. And on 
the following day the intended wedding is formally published at 
church. During this publication the relations of the bride present 
the bridegroom’s relatives with some ears of corn, a pot of milk, 
and a cake of maize on which are rudely figured a distaff, knit- 
ting needles, and other suitable articles for women. This is a 
relic of a custom that obtained in ancient Greece, where the 
relations of the bridegroom used to send to those of the bride 
the keys of her husband’s house, together with a distaff and 
spindle. But, with the Montenegrins, every part of this cere- 
mony has a significant meaning. The ears of corn signify the 

lenty, which the wife is expected to afford, by her frugal house- 
leis the milk denotes the gentleness and candour, which 
she will exhibit in all her actions; and the cake intimates the 
industry, which will qualify her to be at the head of a family :— 
eloquent emblems these, which speak loudly and impressively. 
In return, the parents of the young man present those of 
the bride with a cake of pure wheaten flour, some raisins (or if 
they be not in season, with some wine) and several implements of 
agriculture, to signify that he will be indefatigably industrious, 
and will follow the example of his ancestors, whose memory he 
will honour by making good use of those implements, which in 
their hands have procured all of them a happy and comfortable 
subsistence. 

When the wedding-day actually arrives, all the relations on 
either side are invited to assemble at the bride’s house ; whence 
she proceeds, amid a numerous attendance, to her husband’s 
dwelling, where she is feasted with every possible demonstration 
of joy. Thither she is immediately followed by her mother, carry- 
ing a large white veil or handkerchief with which she covers her 
daughter’s head and bosom, to remind her that modesty, can- 
‘dour, and implicit obedience to her husband’s will, are henceforth 
to characterise her conduct, and preserve her morals unblemish- 
ed. After receiving her father’s blessing, the bride, thus veiled, 
is conducted to church between her father-in-law and the 
nearest relative of her husband, who are sponsors to the wed- 
ding : and at the moment, when all the members of the two 
families and their friends are assembled together in front of the 
house, discharges of musketry commence, which are repeated 
after the ceremony is performed, and are continued for the three 
following days. ‘Durin the nuptial festival, which frequently 
lasts for several days, the priest officiates, of right, as master 
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of the ceremonies: he announces all the ‘toasts, chaunts im~ 
promptu epithalamiums, and leads off the choruses of the nhup- 
tial songs sung by others. New life and vigour inspire the 

uests, and the meeting becomes sufficiently noisy, without 
Temesetion into drunken orgies or quarrels. At the same 
time, the newly married couple, accompanied by their relatives 
and friends, daily perambulate the streets and roads, which 
lead to the hamlets depending on the principal village or town: 
this custom does not appear to have originated in ostentation, 
but is rather an act of notoriety, which fully proves the authen- 
ticity of the nuptial contract. 

The preceding ceremonies take place, when all the parties 
concerned give their consent tothe wedding. Sometimes, how- 
ever, it happens that the father, or the damsel herself, rejects the 

oung man who is intended for her husband. In such case the 
pears attended by some of his friends, almost always goes to 
her residence, whence they take her whether willing or unwilling, 
and conduct her before a priest, who, for a certain fee, unites 
them together, regardless of all demands to the contrary. But, 
where the espousals have been concluded, or a wedding rin 
has been given as a preliminary present (which is usually done), 
and from some cause or other the nuptials are not celebrated, 
the parties affianced are not at liberty to form any new con- 
nexion, so long as the ring is not delivered up. If the damsel 
finds a new claimant for her hand, she must restore the ring; 
and if her former lover refuses to accept it, she is obliged to re- 
main im statuguo. On the other hand, if the man is desirous of 
marrying another woman, he must demand his ring; and if it 
be refused, the wedding is suspended. No priest will officiate, 
unless the very ring be produced, and its Dentin well ascer- 
tained ; while they will without any hesitation pronounce the 
— blessing in the case of forcible abduction. 
ivorces are of rare occurrence, and are never occasioned by 
those circumstances which produce them in more civilized life ; 
though sometimes a bitter enmity between the more remote re- 
lations of the married couple causes painful—and indeed cruel 
separations. The wife can in no case demand a divorce. The 
husband purchases the right of causing it to be pronounced. by 
the curate, who convenes the nearest relations of both parties; 
and, after enumerating at great length the grievances which the 
husband pretends to allege against his wife, decides on the neces- 
sity and justice of the divorce without the intervention of any 
other tribunal. The whole ceremony of dissolving a marriage, 
that has subsisted perhaps for many years, consists in present- 
mg a bottle of wine to the woman’s relations each, of whom 
drmks out of it: on offering it to the husband, he refuses to 
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put it to his lips, and thus shows that he perseveres in his in- 
tention. The priest drinks the rest of the wine ; and, imme- 
diately laying hold of the woman’s apron, (who is usually dis- 
peleed in tears) he puts one end of it into the hands of her 
father, or other near relative, and the other into those of the 
husband’s father. He then cuts it in two, with a kind of knife 
that is kept exclusively for this purpose, and with a loud voice 
thus proclaims the dissolution of the marriage— Heaven has dis- 
ou ! 

The mourning of the Montenegrins bears a great resem- 
blance to that of the oriental nations. On the death of any 
person, nothing is heard but tears, cries, and groans from the 
whole family; the women in particular beat themselves in a 
frightful manner ; pluck off their hair, and tear their faces and 
bosoms. The deceased person is laid out for twenty-four hours, 
in the house where he expires, with the face uncovered, and is 
ee? with essences, and strewed with flowers and aromatic 

eaves, after the custom of the antients. ‘The lamentations are 
renewed every moment, particularly on the arrival of a fresh 
person, and especially of the priest. Just before the defunct is 
carried out of the house, his relations whisper in his ear, and 

ive him commissions for the other world, to their departed re- 
ations or friends. After these singular addresses, a pall or 
winding sheet is thrown over the dead person, whose face con- 
tinues uncovered, and he is carried to church: while on the 
road thither, women, hired for the purpose, chaunt his praises 
amid their tears. Previously to depositing him in the ground, 
the next of kin tie a bit of cake to his neck, and put a piece 
of money in his hand, after the manner of the ancient Greeks. 
During this ceremony, as also while they are carrying him to 
the burial ground, a variety of apostrophes are addressed to the 
defunct, which are interrupted only by mournful sobs, askin 
him why he quitted them? Why he abandoned his family? He, 
whose poor wife loved him so tenderly, and provided every thing 
for him to eat! Whose children obeyed him with such respect, 
while his friends succoured him whenever he wanted assistance ; 
who — such beautiful flocks, and all whose undertakings 
were blessed by heaven! When the funeral rites are performed, 
the curate and mourners return home, and partake of a grand 
entertainment, which is frequently interrupted by jovial songs, 
intermixed with prayers in behalf of the deceased. One of 
the guests is commissioned to chaunt a “ lament,” impromptu, 
which usually draws tears from the whole company ; the per- 
former is accompanied by three or four monochords, whose 
harsh discord excites both laughter and tears at the same time. 

The Montenegrins suffer their beards to grow as a token of 
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mourning ; and the women cove; their heads with a blue or black 
handkerchief during the first year after the death of any of 
their relations,—a few months more or less according to the 
different degrees of consanguinity. ‘The women also go, at 
least on every solemn festival, to weep at the tomb of their hus- 
band or children, and scatter fresh flowers or fragrant plants 
over it. If by any accident they are prevented from perform- 
ing this pious office, they ask pardon of the deceased, as if he 
were alive and could hear them, and give hima full account of 
the circumstances that may have caused them to be guilty of 
this seeming neglect. They also frequently ask him what news 
there is from the other world, and address a variety of the most 
curious questions to him, always singing in a plaintive tone. 

Among a people so ignorant as the Montenegrins, it will 
readily be conceived that superstition has a most powerful in- 
fluence upon their minds. No where, perhaps, 1s the belief in 
pete, sorcerers, and evil spirits so inveterate. as at Monte 

egro. Apparitions, dreams, and witchcraft perpetually haunt 
their unaginations ; but nothing can surpass the terror that seizes 
them on beholding the bodies of excommunicated persons, which 
are thrown out upon the ground without burial. The soil on 
which they lie is bor ever accursed; they remove from them to 
a great distance, and if the spot presents itself to their recol- 
lection, they imagine themselves to be haunted by spirits. In 
short, these men, who fearlessly brave all dangers, dream only 
of sorcerers and evil spirits: all their conversations pourtray 
the terror with which their minds are filled. Others, again, 
fancy that they see the shades of their ancestors, hovering in 
the clouds over their head: they speak to them in the silence 
of the mght, and think they hear their voices; they converse 
with these supposed spirits, and give them commissions to their 
deceased friends ; a in the delirium of their imagination, 
fancy that they hold-a direct communication with the other 
world. 

When the cause of a Montenegrin’s death is not known, 
whether he is supposed to have died a natural death, or to have 
fallen a victim to the revenge of some enemy of the family, his 
surviving relatives cause the following formulary to be cried in 


every part of the village, by three lads, who are specially ap- 
pointed to this office : 


“ The vulture is come into our village. He tells us that our brother, 
our cousin, friend, &c. has perished by divine punishment, or by the 
resentment of anenemy. In the former case mourn for him. But 
if you suspect the revenge of any old enemy of his person, arm your- 
selves, and make him pay with his blood for the blood he has shed im 
our family.”’>—The burthen is, “ Mourn his lot; "— revenge him.” 
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We have already had occasion to observe that the Montene- 
grins receive when in their cradle, the arms which they are to 
carry for life. As soon as they are able to make use of them, 
their parents and friends meet together; the child is made to 
stand fire ; and, when after several trials of his courage, this 
object is attained, his father places the arms again in his hands: 

with much ceremony. Only three circumstances occur, under 
| which they are allowed to change their arms, viz. marriage, in 
which case they are permitted to make use of the arms that. 
) may be presented by any of their relations ; succession, in which 
case the arms of a deceased parent or relative belong, as a 
matter of right, to the eldest son or next of kin; and an 
union or intimate alliance, in which a mutual exchange of 
arms takes places. These alliances are formed in the following 
manner : 

Two friends present themselves in front of the Church ac- 
companied only by their most trusty companions. They lay 
their muskets on the threshold of the principal door, in the 
form of a cross, and jointly invoke heaven to witness their in- 
ward dispositions. These arms, after being blessed by a priest, 
are resumed, and held crossed before them: then, holding out 
their right hand, while the left is laid upon the heart, they give 
each other the kiss of alliance. Their pistols, daggers, and 
cartridge boxes or powder flasks, are next produced ; and, as 
each of them is brought forward, the two friends swear ,to live: 
and die for one another. They then make an exchange of their 
arms, which, in the event of the death of either of them, belong 
to the survivor. 

When the Montenegrins wage war, they have neither horses 
nor carriages. They lie on the earth or on the rocks, as ma 
suit their convenience, regardless of the inclemency of the 
weather, and without experiencing the slightest alteration in 
their health. As their country offers, at every step, new, easy, 
and safe military positions, they know how to avail themselves 
of them for the purposes of defence or attack, When, from 
circumstances, they are obnges to be the assailants, they rarely 
— themselves; but, advancing from rock to rock, like 
riflemen, without being seen, until they are within musket-shot, 
they take a sure aim, and fire at the enemy. All their manceu- 
vres are confined to this movement, or to precipitate and im 
tuous attacks: so that, when least expected, a cloud of com- 
batants issues from the very rocks, where there appeared to be 
only a few rifle-men, who inundate the spot occupied a 
enemy. The Montenegrins are bold and intrepid in ttle, 


cunning, irascible, and terrible in revenge; ignorant, vain, and 
superstitious: eager in quest of news, and most blindly stupid 
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in their own personal affairs ; they are exceedingly punctual in 

their commercial transactions ; kind and hospitable to strangers 

who frankly request an asylum of them; faithful to their word, 

constant in theirfriendships ; distinguished for filial piety and 

for reverence to old age; most ardently attached to their 

country, and, above all, jealous to excess of their savage inde- 
ndence : 

One of the most —- of the institutions, which exist 
among the Montenegrins, is the act of reconciliation between two 
enemies, to which we have already alluded. It is thus de- 
scribed by our author, whose prolix account we have somewhat 
abridged : | 
*« When two families are desirous of putting an end to their long 
protracted resentments, whether for the purpose of uniting against a 
common enemy, or because time or their mutual interest has blunted 
the rage of pursuit, or from any other motive, they implore the con- 
vocation of a Kmeti,—a special tribunal composed of twenty-four old 
men, twelve of whom are chosen by each family. Of this special com- 
mission, the curate of the village, where the person last aggrieved or 
slain resided, or some other highly respected individual, is appointed 
resident: and in case the members of the court are equally divided, 
he has a casting vote. This, however, era occurs, as the several 
interests of the parties concerned are previous 
| result of the meeting is almost certain. 

“‘ On the day appointed for holding this commission, a solemn mass 
is celebrated. Flags are displayed upon the church, and in every 
avenue approaching to it, and the bells ring incessantly: it is, how- 
ever, worthy of remark, that, on this occasion, they do not discharge a 
single musket, until the affair is completely terminated, and all parties 
are on the point of separating. All the members of the Kmet? are 
fasting ; and the company present, whether men or women, vie with 
each other in the brilliancy of their apparel on this day. 

‘© The Kmeti assembles one hour before the celebration of mass, to 
make a calculation of the blood that has been shed. A wound, which 
they call a blood, is valued at ten sequins, (about 4/. 10s. sterling.) 
The death of a man, which they term a head, is equivalent to ten 
wounds: consequently on paying one hundred sequins (about 45/. 
sterling), a Montenegrin may rid himself of any one, who has either 
displeased or offended him. The head of a priest, as well as of the 
chief man of a commune, is fixed at seven times the value of every 
other person. This kind of valuation has been established from time 
immemorial: but at present it is varied according to certain circum- 
stances that may induce the Kmeti to lessen it ; though sometimes the 
prices are.fixed, by mutual consent, through the intervention of a third 
person.” | 


Out of the money thus calculated, the Kmeii is empowered to 
deduct forty sequins for the stipends of, its members; but it is 
always given to the guilty person immediately after the act of 


y discussed, so that the 
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reconciliation has taken place. The balance being ascertained, 
the Kmeti communicates the result of its proceedings to the 
parties themselves, who fix the moment when the ceremony 1s 
to be performed. Their neighbours and private friends are im- 
mediately apprised of it, in order that they may make prepara- 
tions for the most brilliant appearance in their power; and also 
that they may avoid a sniatied iomniilition by the failure of the 
reconciliation. The next business is to appoint the day, hour, 
and place, when the sentence is to receive the sanction of the 
public. The authority of the Wladika or prince-bishop, and of 
the governor, is always necessary, and is never withheld. These 
distinguished magistrates cause the whole country to be in- 
formed of the intended ceremony, and themselves frequently 
assist at it, attended by a considerable retinue. 

Early in'the morning of the day fixed for the act of recon- 
ciliation, and consequently for payment of the money, the 
registrar sends twelve infants at the breast, (who are carried by 
their nurses,) to the house of the party aggrieved, each of 
whom carries a small handkerchief, made of common linen 
cloth. They knock at the door, and, on account of their in- 
nocence, it 1s supposed that they will soften the injured party ; 
who, after resisting their cries and prayers for some time, at 
length opens his door and receives the handkerchiefs. On the 
same day a solemn mass is celebrated ; a fast is kept, the flags 
are hung out, and the bells are rung, as before: on the con- 
clusion of the mass, the four and twenty arbitrators meet at the 
appointed place. This is usually within the enclosure of a con- 
vent, or near the village church to which the injured person 
belongs, who repairs iBither. attended by all his relations, as 
well as by the chieftains and old men of the place, preceded 
by the pope or priest. At the extremity of the enclosure, they 
form a large semi-circle, separate from the multitude, within 
which the members of the kmeti are placed. 


‘“‘ The aggressor, escorted by his nearest friends and relatives, makes 
his appearance immediately after, upon his knees, having the murderous 
instrument of his last assassination suspended from his neck: and in 
this humble posture he advances, dragging himself on his hands and 
knees, until he comes in front of the Kmeti. The pope then takes the 
suspended weapon from his neck, and throws it to as great a distance as 
he can: the assistants seize it and break it to pieces. At that moment, 
the criminal addresses the court, declaring his formal acceptance of its 
decision ; and then asks his adversary whether he renounces his revenge 
and enmity? The party aggrieved is agitated, weeps, and reflects; 
he looks up to heaven, sighs, and hesitates; his whole soul seems over- 
whelmed by a thousand different emotions. The friends and relations 
of both parties urge and invite him to be reconciled: the conversation 
is carried on with great warmth ; they are afraid lest the injured party 
should give a refusal, which he still has it in his power to do. ; 
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_ (At the ceremony, which I witnessed, a voice was heard, strongly 
expressive of indignation. It was that of the patriarch of the old men. 
bg What are you waiting for, thou frozen heart?’ he exclaimed. 
a soul is not yet ready,’ was the fierce reply of the offended indi- 
vidual.) 

" Every one now removes from him, and leaves him for a moment to 
his reflections ; while the aggressor, still on his knees, dares not raise 
his eyes from the ground. During this profound silence, a priest ad- 
wances, alone, to the injured party, whispers in his ear, and, lifting u 
his hand, points silently towards heaven. His soul is now touched ; 
his wrath expires; he reaches out one hand to his enemy, whom he 
raises up from the ground; and, with the other, pointing towards 
heaven, he exclaims: ‘ Great God, bear witness that I pardon him!” 
-The two enemies, mutually extending their arms, hold them for along 
time locked together; while the persons present rend the air with their 
acclamations, and, hurried along by the example thus set them, embrace 
one another confusedly. 

« After this effusion has subsided, the curate and the president of 

_ the kmeti embrace the two reconciled persons. He, who had already 
forgiven the offender, then pronounces with a loud voice before the 

kmeti, and with an expression that shews his sincerity, a most solemn 

oath, that he renounces all resentment and all his sights to vengeance, 

-immediately after, the arbitrators and relations of both parties put them- 
selves in motion, with the two new friends at their head; and proceed 

_to the village of the aggressor, who has previously caused a grand enter- 
,tainment to be prepared, consisting of a profusion of meat, brandy, wine, 
cakes of maize, cheese and honey.—On such occasions as this, sheep, 
hogs, and even oxen roasted in the open air, are commonly served up. 
_* All the relations, friends and neighbours of the parties, persons 
whose curiosity leads them to witness the transaction, and even passen- 

gers, have aright to partake of the feast, for which a spacious plot of 

‘ground is always carefully chosen. This scene is varied by heroic 
songs, national dances, and every possible degree of gaiety. The pe- 

@uniary compensation, fixed by the kmeti, is presented as soon as the 
-guests are seated at table: the silver, gold, and jewels are produced in 
a large waiter or salver belonging to the church; effects of a greater 
bulk are brought inthe hand. Sometimes, the party aggrieved gener- 
ously refuses the whole. 

_ Duplicate copies of the sentence, (which has been drawn up dur- 
ing the ceremony,) written on the same sheet of paper, are now pre- 
.sented to the curate, who delivers one copy to each party, by whom it 
is preserved as a document honourable to his family. The two leaves 
or pages containing this instrument, are tied together by a string, to 
which a very thin piece of Turkish money is attached, that fastens its 
two extremities, This piece the curate or president cuts with a pair of 
scissars into two equal parts; and the two leaves are divided in such a 


- manner that each party has one half, the identity of which is attested 
by bringing them both together. 


“« The ceremony concludes with singing and dancing, and the persons 
present separate at the signal of a discharge of fire arms, which is 
continued for more than an hour in all directions, as every one makes 
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a point of discharging them on his way home, until his cartridges are 
spent. 

av No instance has ever occurred in which these decisions have been 
violated: the same families may even be at variance again, but they 
never recur to what has previously been decided. ‘The reconciliation 
of individuals thus consecrated produces a pacification between all the 
members of both families, who become bound for each other by mutual 
oaths: which the Montenegrins are known to reverence mosi strictly, 
whether they have reference to any public or private interests, and 
whether they have sworn by their mustaches or by their honour.” 


The residence of the Wladika or prince bishop is at the 
monastery of Cettigné. Peter Petrowitch, who held that office in 
1813 when Col. Sommieres visited hish, is described as a vener- 
able man, not more exemplary for his piety than for his modesty, 
pany, and simplicity of manners, united with considerable know- 
edge of the world and no small degree of prudence and courage; 
and further, as being well skilled in the Ftalian, German,and Rus- 
sian languages, to which he addeda little Englishand less French. 
Of this prelate, by whom our author was most hospitably en- 
tertained, we have a long and interesting account, for which 
we regret that we have not room. He was regarded, (and it 
appears with great justice) as the father of his people; and 
communicated many important particulars relative to the com- 
merce, literature, X&c. of the Montenegrins, a few of which we 
hasten to lay before our readers. | 

_ A small part only of Montenegro is cultivated. In the colder 
parts, they raise plenty of summer-barley, rye, maize, and other 
grain; together with hemp, potatoes, Jerusalem artichokes, 
cabbages, carrots, kidney-beans, and peas, and an almost incre- 
dible quantity of onions, shallots, iad garlic, which they cul- 
tivate in every direction, and consume in such quantities 
as to render ‘their persons hardly supportable from: the vile 
odour which they exhale. In the lower and more sheltered dis- 
tricts, near Albania, they raise wheat of a very superior qua- 
hty: the vine is also cultivated with great success, and they 
reckon not fewer than forty-two different varieties of grapes, 
which, in a few highly favoured spots, afford wines of an exqui- 
site flavour. re pears, plums, cherries of different sorts, 
and figs, grow wild in great abundance, and in various places: 
together with every species of the melon tribe of plants; but 
the olive-tree flourishes only in one or two spots. General] 
speaking, all the fruit obtained in this country 1s wild, and wi 
a few exceptions, small, in consequence of the Montenegrins 
being ignorant of the art of grafting, which the Wladika has 
in vain attempted to introduce. Among other’ useful vegeta- 
ble productions, which we cannot now enumerate, our author 
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eaks in raptures of a species of Alcea, called Bamia, of which 
there are two varieties, not only as a wholesome article of food, 
but also as a valuable accession to the Materia Medica, from its 
emollient, resolvent, and pectoral properties: a decoction of 
its leaves is said to be of great use and value in cases of oph- 
thalmia, which are of frequent occurrence in these parts. 
Different kinds of beautiful flowers and fragrant shrubs de- 
light the eye and smell, while the mountains and plains are 
covered with larches, firs, oaks, chesnut and walnut-trees, 
cypresses, beech, holly, lime, and other trees, many of which 
attain to a prodigious size. Inthe lower and southern parts, 
vegetation thrives in a most surprising manner: frequently, in 
the course of a night, the appearance of the garden is so 
changed that it can no longer be recognized. As an instance 
of this wonderful growth of plants, our author mentions his 
receiving a peach that weighed between fourteen and seventeen 
ounces ; a species of citron that weighed at least two pounds; 
and a beautiful carnation which measured eleven inches in cir- 
cumference. 

Considering the extent of its surface, only a small part of the 
soil of Montenegro is under cultivation. Its inhabitants havin 
no manufactures, necessarily possess but few articles that can 
be exchanged; and consequently their commerce is inconsider=: 

-able. They are, however, well clothed and fed, and there are: 

very few who have not laid by something, to a greater or. 
tess amount. Mendicity (except among the monks,) is utterly 
unknown, and neither men nor women are ever seen in ragged 
clothes. Their principal wealth, and staple article of com- 
merce, consists in their numerous flocks, from which they se- 
lect and export annually to Venice, by the canal of Cattaro, at 
least 115,000 sheep, and 25,000 goats; to which are to be added 
not less than 600,000 pounds weight of cheese: these, though 
rather dry in consequence of the butyraceous matter being 
too closely pressed out, are nevertheless of exquisite flavour 
from the process employed in making them, which our author 
in vain endeavoured to ascertain. important article 
is fish, which is produced in great abundance, and of eve 
kind, in the rivers Schinizza and Ricowezernowich, particularly 
a small sort, somewhat between the pilchard and herring, by 
naturalists called the scuranzza. The fishery, of which Col. 
Sommiéres has given an interesting account, chiefly belongs to 
the ladika or Bishop, who derives the chief part of his revenue 
from it. A few oxen and mules are also exported, but to no 
great amount. 3 

The places to which the Montenegrins chiefly trade, are 

Cattaro, Pesaro, Dobrota, Perasto, Budua, Pastrowichia, and 
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sometimes Castel-Nuovo and Ragusa. They also traffic with 
the Morlachians, and frequent the markets of Nixith, in the 
Turkish province of Herzegowine ; and, according to circum=- 
stances and the politics of the moment, they will even go to 
the market of Xabiak, one of the most considerable in the 
Turkish part of Albania. A few of them trade directly with 
the Mediterranean, in their own bottoms, and some of them 
have even undertaken long commercial voyages, with success. 
As the Montenegrins have no money of their own, their com= 
mercial transactions are done in Venetian sequins, and in Turk- 
ish and Ragusan piastres. Their trade is perfectly free and 
honest ; and they are remarked for the fidelity with which they 
execute their contracts: not being able to write, they pledge 
themselves verbally, laying one hand on their breast and giving 
the other to the contracting party. As however the Turks are 
their sworn enemies, they think it no dishonour to carry on a 
successful smuggling trade in their ports. 2 
From the simple habits of the Montenegrins, it is evident that 
the arts, sciences, and literature must be at a lowebb with them. 
They have neither physicians nor surgeons ; but certain pea- 
sants gratuitously undertake the cure of particular diseases b 
means of particular vegetable juices, the secret of which they 
exclusively possess ; and others, in like manner, apply them- 
selves to the gratuitous healing of ruptures, and different kinds 
of wounds and fractures, and also to inoculation, in which 
they succeed so well, that no vestiges of the small-pox are to 
be seen. Shortly before our author’s arrival, vaccination 
had been introduced by the bishop, whose efforts to introduce 
it into practice he had the honour to second. So hardy indeed are 
the constitutions of the Montenegrins, and so uniform is their 


_ temperance, that they are rarely subject to any but accidental 


and trifling maladies. 


Of manufactures they are totally destitute. The rude con- 
struction of their agricultural implements proves that they have 
descended to them from the most barbarous ages; and the 
stuffs, or cloths, made by them, are of the coarsest nature ima- 
ginable. They have no bakers, butchers, joiners, or locksmiths: 
every one cuts out his own clothes, ant makes his own beots. 
out of goat-skins, with no other preparation than a little sea. 
salt: in short every [person does whatever he wants for him-. 
self, and in his own way. i 

If the useful arts are not held in honour at Montenegro, it 
cannot be supposed ‘that the fine arts should flourish there. 
Their pictures, if such they may be called, consist of wretched 
daubs, representing Jesus Christ, the Virgin, and twelve 
Apostles, together with divers miracles, and scenes of hell; all 
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coarsely executed on wood, and without any regard whatever to 

_ Of written music they are totally ignorant; all the airs sung 
by them are transmitted by oral tradition, and they.are very 
fond of singing. In general, their singers accompany theni- 
selves, or are accompanied by others, on a monochord or a 
bag-pipe, and many of them play on the simple flute, the in- 
vention of which by the ancients is ascribed to Pan. 

. The language spoken by the Montenegrins is the Illyrian, 
which isa dialect of the Greek, though some writers afiirm 
that it is the Sclavonian or ancient Sarmatian, Itis at once rich 
and laconic, energetic and harmonious; and is equally becom- 
ing in the lips of both sexes. It is as proper for tender subjects 
as for narrating feats of arms, and is said to be sonorous, noble, 
adapted to oratory, and vehement. 

No schools however are established, either public or private, 
consequently the Montenegrins have no literature: but all of 
them cultivate poetry, and some of them excel as improvisatori. 
The subjects which furnish themes for their Muse, are the 
pleasures and pains of the tender passion ; and the grand phe- 
nomena of nature, meteors, earthquakes, and the like. Almost 
all their ideas are figurative. A single volume constitutes the 
whole national library of the Montenegrins: it is a history of 
their country, written in 1754, by one Vassilia, coadjutor to 
the then bishop, and is printed in the Russian language, with a 
dedication to the great chancellor, Count Woronzow. It is 
said to be an ill-digested compilation, full of absurd anecdotes 
and of very suspicious authority: it records, however, the 
valiant achievements of this brave but illiterate people, which 
* ie only part of the work that bears the semblance of pro- 

ability. 

But though the native historians of Montenegro have fur- 
nished but few materials for its history, Colonel Sommieres has 
collected numerous interesting, and apparently authentic particu- 
lars, relative to their successful conflicts with the Turks for 
independence, which they ultimately conquered, under the able 
direction and generalship of their present Wladika or prince 
bishop, in the year 1798. The narrative of their campaigns 
against the celebrated Ali Pacha of Joannina, (whose armies 
the Montenegrins utterly discomfited- three times in one year) 
is seers interesting ; and we cannot but regret that the 
length, to which this article has already attained, compels us to 
dismiss it with this concise notice. The latter part of the second 
volume is chiefly filled with a history of the memorable achieve- 
ments of John Castriot, better known by the name of Scander- 
beg; who, under almost incredible difficulties and reverses, 
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succeeded in emancipating his country from the Turkish yoke. 
After his death, however, the arms of Mahomet II. were again 
triumphant, and the kingdom of Epirus, with the exception of 
Montenegro, once more fell under the Turkish sceptre. - 

It would be singular if an officer, who had served in the armies 
of Buonaparte, were to publish a work without calumniating the 
cabinet of St. James’s. The successive defeats which the 
French armies received from the forces of the Allied Sovereigns, 
between the years 1812 and 1815, have inflicted such a wound 
on their vanity, that no Frenchman can suffer any opportunity 
of censuring the British government to escape him. This is 
particularly the case with our author’s concluding chapter, in 
which the occupation of Malta by Great Britain, and her acqui- 
sition of the Elgin Marbles, come in for an ample share of his 
vituperations. With these comparatively trivial exceptions, we 
regard this work as a valuable accession to geography and 
history. The observations on the ancient and modern topography 
of Montenegro are particularly interesting ; .and, with the aid 


of the excellent map and plates, which accompany the work, 
will contribute materially to correct the erroneous information 
which has been circulated respecting this hitherto almost un- 
known country. 
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The Harp of the Desert, containing the Battle of Algiers ; with other Pieces 
in verse. Ishmael Fitzadam, a Seaman. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Jack Randall's Diary, or Proceedings at the Houseof Call for Genius; edited 
by Mr. Breakwindow; to which are added several of Mr. B.’s minor Pieces. 
Foolscap 8vo. 4s. 

The Cheltenham Mail Bag, or Letters from Gloucestershire ; edited by Peter 
Quince, the Younger. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Poems. By the Author of the Arab. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

ane Harmonies and Allusions, By William Coldwell. One Volume. 
12mo. 6s. 

Stanzas, written on a Summer’s Evening, and other Poems. By George 
Milner, Jun. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

A Day in Autumn. By Barnard Barton. 4to. Qs. 6d. 

The Mountain Boy, in Four Cantos. By John Bird, Esq. 8vo. 9s. bds. 
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The Legend of St. Loy; with other Poems. By John Abraham Herand.. 


8vo. with a Frontispiece. 10s. 6d. boards. 


POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


A Letter to S. C. Whitbread, Esq. MP. By the Rev. J. W. Cunningham. 
MA. 6d. 

— on the Necessity of conforming to Order, with respect to Clerical 
Vestments ; and on the present dilapidated State of many Country Churches. 
In Two Letters. By a Graduate of Balliol College, Oxford. 8vo. 1s, 

‘ Enumeration of the Inhabitants of the City ot Glasgow, By James Cleland. 
olio. 12s. 

The Oppositionist, or Reflections on the Present State of Parties ; accompa- 
nied by a Proposal for a New System of Reform. 2s. 

Substance of Lord Erskine’s Speech in the House of Lords, on Friday the 
14th of July, 1820, on moving that a List of the Witnesses intended to be exa- 
mined in Support of the Bill of Pains and Penalties, should forthwith be deli- 
vered to the Queen. 1s. 


A Letter to Mr. Wilberforce, and a Petition to the King; with a Preface. 
By Lord John Russell. 1s. 6d. 

Remarks on Lord John Russell’s Bill for the Disfranchisement of the Bo- 
rough of Grampound. By a Member of the Last Parliament. 2s. 

The Triumph of Public Opinion, being a Standing Lesson to the Throne, the 
Parliament, and the People ; with proposed Articles of Impeachment against 
the Ministers in the Case of her Majesty. By Charles Maclean. 2s. 6d. 

Remarks on the Suppressed Book, as connected with the Bill of Pains and 
Penalties to Divorce Queen Caroline. 1s. | 

An Enquiry concerning the Power of Increase in the Numbers of Mankind, 
being an gigas to Mr. Malthus on that Subject. By William Godwin. 8vo. 
18s. boards. 


THEOLOGY. 


Lectures on the Temper and Spirit of the Christian Religion; first written 
and delivered to the Inmates of a large Public Asylum, and now published and 
addressed to the numerous Parties which agitate and divide this Empire. By 
Matthew Allen, EMR. MSE., &c. 8vo. 9s. 

The History of Religious Liberty, from the earliest Period to the Death of 
George the Third. By the Rev. R. Brooke. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 1s. 

A Sermon on Confirmation. By the Rev. H.S. Cassan. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Lectures on the Holy Trinity. By the Rev. Edward Andrews, LLD. 
8vo. 7s. 

A Defence of “ Baptism a Term of Communion,” in Answer to the Rev. R. 
Hall’s Reply. By the Rev. Joseph Winghorne. 8vo. 6s. 

Family Devotion, a Course of Morning and Evening Prayers for Four 
Weeks. By Joseph Jones, MA. 12mo. 

No Valid Argument can be drawn from the Incredulity of the Jews against 
9 Truth of the Christian Religion, an Essay. By the Rev. Robert Brough, 

A. 8vo. 3s. 3 


An Essay on the Advantages of the Religious and Moral Instruction of the 
Young. By the Rev. W. Easton, BA. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A Reply to a Pamphlet entitled the Legality of the Questions, proposed by 
Dr. Herbert Marsh, Lord Bishop of Peterborough, to Candidates for Holy 
Orders within that Diocese, considered by a Layman. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

A Sermon with Notes, in which is proved, that the Christian Priesthood is 
a perfect Hierarchy, emanating from God himself, &c. By the Rev. John 
Oxlee. 8vo. 3s. 6d, 


A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of Chester, at the Visita- 
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tion of that Diocese in July and August, 1820. By George Henry Law, Lord 
Bishop of Chester. 4to. 2s. 6d. 
Family Prayers for every Morning and Evening in the Week. By the Rev. 
| Jas. Roberts, of Derby. 18mo. 1s. 6d. bound. 
# Scripture and Antiquity United in a Christian’s Testimony, against the re- 
cent Publications of Mr. Belsham and Dr. Carpenter. To which is added, the 
Unitarian Catechised. By the Bishop of St. David’s. Price 3s. 
~ Remarks upon the Eighty-seven Questions proposed by Herbert Marsh, 
DD., Lord Bishop of Peterborough, to Candidates for Holy Orders, and to 
those in Orders, who apply for a Licence to a Curacy in his Diocese. By 
the Rev. Joseph Wilson, A. M. Author of “ Letters on the Trath of Natural 
and Revealed Religion, designed as an Introduction to Butler’s Analogy.” 
Price 2s. 6d. 
The Encouragement of the Christian Minister. A Sermon preached in the 
Parish Church of Henley, August 22, 1820, before the Chancellor of the 
Diocese of Oxford, Joseph Phillimore, DCL.; and the Reverend the 
Clergy of the Deaneries of Aston and Henley: and published at their Request. 
By the Rev. J. B. Sumner, MA. Price 1s. 6d. “0 
Observations upon Sunday Newspapers, tending to show the Impiety of 
such a Violation of the Sabbath, the Religious and Political Evils consequent 
upon the Practice, and the Necessity which exists for its Suppression. 3s. 6d. 
The Works of the Rev. G. C. Smith. 12mo. with a Portrait. 5s. half-bound. 
Historical Epitome of the Old and New Testament; in which the Events 
are arranged according to Chronological Order. By a Member of the Church 
of England. 12mo. 6s. 
The Scriptural Doctrine of Divine Grace, with Cautions respecting its Ex 
position and Application, aSermon. By the Rev. James Inman, DD. 2s. 6d, 
An Affectionate Address to those Dissenters from the Communion of the 
Church of England who agree with her in the leading Doctrines of Christianity. 
By Samuel Wix, AM. FR. and AS. Price 6d. 
Tea-Table Chat, or Religious Allegories told at the Tea-Table in a Seminary 
for Ladies. By Robert Burnside, AM. 3s. 6d. boards. 
Psalms and Hymns, adapted to the Service of the Church of England for 
every Sunday and Holiday throughout the Year. By Henry Lowe. 12mo. 
9s. boards. 


VOYAGES, TRAVELS, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


Travels through England, Wales, and Scotland, in the Year 1816. By Dr. 
S. H. Spiker, Librarian to his Majesty the King of Prussia. 2 vols. 12mo. 14s. 

A Picturesque Tour from Geneva to Milan, by Way of the Simplon, with 
38 coloured Plates. Imperial 8vo. 2/. 12s. 6d. 

Selections from Letters, written during a Tour to the United States, in the 
Summer and Autumn of 1819. 12mo. 5s. 

A Tour through a Part of the Netherlands, France, and Switzerland, in the 
Year 1817. By Thomas Heger. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Account of a Tour in Normandy; undertaken chiefly for the Purpose of 
Investigating the Architectural Antiquities of the Dutchy, with Observations 
on its History, the Country, and its Inhabitants. By Dawson Turner, Esq. 
AM. FRS.,&c. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 3/. 13s. 6d. 

Notes on Rio de Janeiro, and the Southern Parts of Brazil, taken during @ 
Residence of Ten Years in that Country, trom 1808 to 1818; with an Appen- 
dix, describing the Signals by which Vessels enter the Port of Rio Grande do 
Sul; together with numerous Tables of Commerce, and a Glossary of Tupi 
Words. By John Luccock. With two Maps and a Plan. 4to. Price 2l. 
12s. 6d. boards. : 

Sketches representing the Native Pr a Animals, and Scenery, of Southern 
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Africa, from Drawings made by the late Mr. Samuel Daniell, engraved by 
William Daniell, Esq. 4to. 3/. 3s. boards, India Proofs, 41. 4s. 

The Tour of Africa, containing a concise Account of all the Countries in that 
Quarter of the Globe, hitherto visited by Europeans, with the Manners and 
Customs of the Inhabitants ; selected from the best Authors, and arranged by 
Catherine Hutton. Vol. IL. 8vo. witha Map. 12s. boards. 

A Journal of a Tour in France, Switzerland, and Lombardy, crossing the 
Simplon, and returning by Mount Cenis to Paris, during the Autumn of 1818. 
2 vols. 12mo. with Plates. 6s. boards. 

An Historical and Geographical Memoir of the North American Continent, 
its Nations, and Tribes. By the Rev. James Bentley Gordon. 4to. 2/. bds. 

Letters written during a Tour through Normandy, Brittany, and other Parts 
of France, in 1818. By Mr. C. Stothard. 4to. with Engravings. 2/. 14s. 6d. bds. 

Narratives of the Operations, and Recent Discoveries within the Pyramids, 
&c. in Egypt and Nubia, and of a Journey to the Coast of the Red Sea. By 
G. Belzoni. 4to. with a Portrait. 21. 2s. 


Pn Forty-four coloured Plates, illustrative of the above Work. Folio. 
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Aaron, death of, 138. 

Agriculture, state of, in Holland, 173, 
174, {75—in Hanover, 180—in Prus- 
sia, 184—importance of, 374—pro- 
ductiveness of Mr. Coke’s farm at 
Holkham, 375—long leases and mo- 
derate rents beneficial, 376—farm- 
houses and other buildings, 376—cot- 
tages, 377-——defence of large farms, 
378—lund may be made wore pro- 
ductive, 379—reduction of price equi- 
valent to increase of capital, 379, 
note—ex periment on asmall farm,379 
—fluctuations in the price of corn, 
380, 382—new corn laws, 381, 386— 
enclosures of land, 383—agriculture 
sufficiently encouraged, 383— pro- 
duce of the country equal to its con- 
sumption, 384—rents too high, 384— 

rice of food ought to be low, 386— 
effects of the corn laws, 386—great 
depression of price, 386—subsequent 
rise, 387—erroneous reasoning of the 
agricultural petitioners, 387—state- 
ments to the Board of Agriculture, 
388—farmers suffered in the general 
distress, 388—great importation, 389 
—the farmers injured themselves by 
not coming to market, 389—Farmers’ 
Journal, 390—associations for peti- 
tioning, 390—advantage of impor- 
tation to the manufacturer, 390— 
Lord Liverpool’s speech, 391—his 
deductions erroneous, 392—Appeal 
of Mr. Webb Hall, 392 -importance 
of commerce, 392 nole—mischiefs of 
raising the price of corn, 393, 395— 
fallacy of the arguments of the agri- 
culturists, 393, 394—petitions origi- 
nated from one source, 396—impro- 
per returns of averages, 396—reme- 
dies proposed would be of little avail 
to the farmer, 3897—adequacy of pro- 
duce to demand undetermined, 397— 

rohibition of importation considered, 
398—occasional importation, 398— 
warehousing foreign corn advan- 
tageous, 398 note—graduated duty, 
399—remunerating price, 399—effect 


of taxes, 400—error in calculating 
this, 401—the burden not confined to 
farmers, 402—general advantage of 
low prices, 402, 

America, Granville Sharp’s opinion and 
conduct on the dispute with, 15—he 
procures bishops for, 30—New York 
Historical Society, 53—obstacles to 
an inquiry into the religion of the 
natives, 54—the fanciful hypothesis 
of their being the lost tribes of Israel 
absurd, 55—their notions of a Su- 
preme Being, 55—believe in an infi- 
nite number of subaltern spirits, 56— 
tutelary deities, 56—initiation of 
boys, 56—future state of rewards and 
punishments, 59—sacrifices and obla- 
tions, 61—a priesthood among them, 
63 —jugglers, 63—it’s languages have 
a peculiar cast from one extremity to 
the other, 64, 

Appleton (Miss), on Early Education, 
226. 

Argyle (Earl of), scene just before his 
death, 224, 

Australia, See New South Wales. 


Buffin’s discoveries corroborated, 403. 

Belgium, character of the people of, 
178. 

Benezet (Antony), zealous for the abo- 
lition of slavery, 15, 

Rerkley ( Bishop), 2, 

Beza (Theodore), 35. 

Bischur, a country in India, 118, 

Blackstone, induced by Lord Mansfield 
to alter some passages in his Com- 
mentary, respecting slavery and the 
liberty of the subject, 9. 

Botany Bay. See New South Wales, 

Buffalo and Tiger, fight between, 335. 

Burgess (Bishop), on Granville Sharp's 
biblical criticisms, 32. 

Burgundy (Duke of), the pupil of Fe- 
nelon, 231, 

Buonaparte, System of Education for 
his Son, and other Princes of the 
Blood, 225—Character of, 228— 
Anecdotes of, 289, 303—column of 
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granite intended for a triumphal arch 
for him, 301. 


Caricature, ancient, 297, 298. 

Catechism of the Evidences of Christi- 
anity, which may be used asa Sequel 
to the Catechism of the Church of 
England, 311. 

Chalmers (Dr. T.) The Christian and 
Civic Economy of large Towns. 
No.1. The Advantage and Possibi- 
lity of assimilating a Town to a 
Country Parish, No, Il, On the In- 
fluence of Locality in Towns. 
No, III. Application of the Princi- 
ple of Locality in Towns to the Work 
of a Christian Minister, 66, 

Charles LI. reign of, 200—character of, 
208, 209—treaty with the French 
king, 211—gross perversion of law 
and justice by, 213—extract from one 
of his speeches to parliament, 214, 

Children, extraordinary method of 
treating, in India, 110—education of, 
should commence early, 225, 226. 

Christianity necessary to morals, 258— 
Catechism of the Evidences of, 31— 
obscuritiesand difficulties of the Gos- 
pel defended, 315— argument for, 
from analogy, 316—Twelfth Report 
of the London Society for promoting, 
among the Jews, 346. 

Clergy, all secular employments injuri- 
ous to them, 77—the principle. of 
locality applied to their exertions, 
92—their importance to the state, 
125 — accused of departure from 
sound scriptural doctrine, 126— 
neutrality or silence on mysterious 
points improper, 133—overstatement 
on subordinate topics to be avoided, 
141—excess of typical application, 
145—irreverentlanguage, 143, 144— 
mischief of an exaggerated represen- 
tation of a religious party among, 
149—form of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment not essential, 189, 

Coke (T. W.), his farm at Holkbam, 
374, 

Colonies, title to land for, considered, 
417—utility of 431. 

Comharsein, a petty state in India, 112, 

Como, lake of, 300, 

Corn Laws. See Agriculture. 

Crawfurd (John), History of the Indian 
Archipelago, containing an Account 
of the Manners, Arts, Languages, 
Religions, bastitutions, and Com- 
merce of its Inhabitants, 318, 


Crickets, made to fight for amusement, 
33a, 


Denham (Sir John), 37—his Cooper's 
Hill, 38. 

Diary of an Invalide ; being the Jour- 
nal of a Tour in Pursuit of Health; 


in Portugal, Italy, Switzerland, and 
France, 265. 


Duddon, river, 40, 

Dunning (Lord Ashburton), his opinion 
on slavery in Great Britain, 12, 

Dutch, progress of, in the East, 319—~ 


Foundation of Batavia, 319, 320— . 


removal to Jacatra, 320—absurd 
policy of their government, 321— 
conspiracies against them, 321, 322, 
323—massacre of the Chinese, 323— 
proceedings in Sumatraand Malacca, 
324—in the Moluccas, 325, 


Edgeworths on Education, 230, 238. 

Ease, great abuse of the term, 46, 

Education, System of, for the Infant 
King of Rome, and other French 
Princes of the Blood, 225—should 
commence early, 225—falsehood in- 
admissible in, 237—should be ex- 
tended to all, 250—but adapted to 
their several wants, 251, 

England, the Revolution in, 201, 268, 
A72—the House of Stuart and some 
of the Tudors tyrannical, 206, 208— 
period of the greatest theoretical per- 
fection of our constitution, 212— 
gross perversion of law and justice, 
by Charles II, 213—treatment of the 
Jews in, formerly, 346—interest of 
money in, 347—population of, 382— 
history of, from the first invasion by 
the Romans to the Accession of 
Henry VIII, 422—previous histories 
defective, 424—Severus’s wall, 425 
—Saxon Heptarchy, 425—Anglo- 
Saxon period, 426—conversion of 
the Northumbrians, 426—Canute’s 
letter from Rome, 427—THengist and 
Horsa, 429—Alfred, 480—St, Dun- 
stan, 434—Edwy, 435—death of 
Rufus, 440—Thomas a Becket, 441, 
449—John’s submission to the Pope, 
443—Magna Charta, 444—Richard 
II, 444, 449, 455—Richard IIT, 444, 
445, 447—Henry VII, 445—it’s pre- 
lates often the champions of freedom, 
449—Anglo-Saxon constitution, 450 
—feudal system, 451, 452—Saxons 
did not extirpate the natives, 452— 
Saxon freemen, 453—Edward I, 453 
— Wallace, 453—Anecdote of Eus- 
tace, Lord of Breteuil, 454—escape 
of Matilda from Oxford, 455. 

Evils of Popular Ignorance, Essay on, 
249, , 
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Fenelon, 231. 

Feudal system, 451, 452, 

Florence, 271—works of art, 271—news 
of the Princess Charlotte’s death, 272 
—Duchess of Albany, 273—cold 
winds, 273—Covering on works of 
art, 278. 

Foster (John), Essay on the Evils of 
Popular Ignorance, 249. 

Framingham, its Agriculture, &c, in- 
cluding the Economy ofa small Farm, 
374, 379. 

France, Lyons, 307—not a country to 
please the eye, 307, 308—atrocities 
of the Revolution, 307—village inn, 
308—Montpellier exposed to keen 
winds, 309—trials at Toulouse, 309, 
310. 

Fraser (James Baillie), Journal of a 
Tour through part of the Snowy 
Range of the Himala Mountains, and 
to the Sources of the Rivers Jumna 
and Ganges, 103—views in the Hi- 
mala Mountains, 103, 125, 


Ganges, source of the, 122, 124. 

Genlis, Mad. de, on Education, 238. 

Geographical Discoveries, 403, 404. 

George III, refuses to marry a niece of 
the king of Prussia, 157—character 
of his mother, 157—his character, 
158—unpopularity of, 160, 161—a 
zealous promoter of the science of 
Geography, 403. 

George IV, popular while Prince of 
Wales, 161—On succeeding to the 
sovereignty changes his system and 
loses his popularity, 161-——geographi- 
cal discoveries in his reign, 403. 

Germany, travels in, 170—Munster, 178— 
Westphalian provinces of Prussia, 179 
—Hanover, 180—Brunswick, 182— 
Prussia, 182—trifling pay of English 
teachers, 183—literary taste of, 183 
—state of agriculture in, 180, 184, 
196—manufactures, 187—morality, 
188—religion, 188—Dresden, 190, 
193—the Saxon Switzerland, 191— 
injury done to Saxony by the late 
changes in Europe, 198—the young 
queen of Spain, 193—universities,195 
—country lalely under the dominion 
of the French, 196—State of, 199. 

Ghoorkas, their proceedings in Hindoo- 
stan, 106, 111, 116, 119. 

Goethe, 183, 

Government, on obedience to, 471, 472. 

Greek, on the use of the article in, 32, 

Gurwhal,a country in India, 119. 


Hanway (Jonas, 2. 


Heathen, deficiency of their moral sys- 
tem, 258, | 

Hebrew, remarks on, 35. 

Henry's History of England, 424. 

Hindoostan, geography of, 1O3—Himala 
mountains, 104—Sirmore, 106—Cul- 
ture of rice, 108—Cattle, 1O9—Ex- 
traordinary treatment of children, 110 
—Joobul, 110—Comharsein, 112— 
Gold-finders, 113 Theog monn- 
taineers, 113—female polygamy, 115 
—Slaves, 116—Bischur, 118—Ho- 
pesty of a Kunawurree merchant, 118 
—barbarity of some states, 119— 
Gurwhal, 119—religious solemnity, 
120—Source of the Jumna, 120— 
Source of the Ganges, 122, 124—cu- 
rious flowers, 123, 

Historians, remarks on, 254, 423, 447, 
457. 

History of England, from the first Tnva- 
sion by the Romans to the Accession 
of Henry VIII. 422, 

Hoare (Mrs.) Hints on Nursery Discis 
pline, 226. 

Hoare (Prince), Memoirs of Granville 
Sharp, Esq. composed from his own 
MSS, and other authentic Documents ; 
with Observations on Mr, Sharp’s Bi- 
blical Criticisms, by the Right Rey. 
the Lord Bishop of St. David’s, 1. 

Holkham, its Agriculture, &c. 374, 

Holland, state of agriculture in, 173, 
175—draining aud dikes, 174—inun- 
dations, 175—a_ religious country, 
176—French has made little progress 
in, 176—distressed state of, 177— 
difference of character between it 
and Belgium, 177. 

Tlolland, New. See New South Wales. 

Holt (Chief-justice), his decision against 
slavery in Fngland, 8. 

Howard (John), 2. 

Hume's Hist. of England, 424, 429, &c. 


Ignorance, Popular, Essay on the Evils 
of, 249. 

Impressment of seameu, 18, 19. 

Improvisatrice at Rome, 281. 

Indian Archipelago, History of the, 318 
—progress of the Portuguese in the 
East, 318—of the Dutch, 319—pro- 
ceedings in Java, 319, 324—in Suma- 
tra and Malacca, 324—in the Moluc- 
cas, 325—in the Philippine islands, 
325—extent of the Archipelago, 327 
—two different races of inhabitants, 
$28—their character, 330—manners 
and customs, 334—Chinese colonists, 
337~European, 337—sciences, 338 
—languages, 341—ancient religion, 
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342—Mahowmmedanism and Christi- 
anity, 342. 

Interest of money formerly in England, 
347. 

Invalide, Diary of an; being the Jour- 
nal of a Tourin Pursuit of Health, in 
Portugal, Ltaly, Switzerlaod, and 
265. 

Italy, robbers in, 279, 287—country of, 
258, 208—morals and manners of, 
299— instance of Italian honesty, 300. 


Jacob (W.), View of the Agricultyre, 
Manufuctures, Statistics, and State of 
Society of Germany, and Parts of 
Holland and France, 170. 

James 1]., character of, 208—attempts 
to exclude him from the succession, 
215. 

Jarvis, Dr, Sam. Farmar, Discourse on 
the Religion of the Indian Tribes of 
North America, delivered before the 
New York Historical Society, 53. 

Java, arrival of the Dutch at, 319— 
state of, when captured by the British, 
320—foundation of Batavia, 320— 
unsuccessful attempt of the natives 
against the place, 320—absurd policy 
of the Dutch, 321—rebellion of Su- 
rapati, 321—conspiracy of Peter Er- 
berfield, 322—massacre of the Chi- 
nese, 323— peopled from Tartary, 329 
—iand from Hindustan, 329—charac- 
ter of the people, 330~—running a 
muck, 332—dramatic amusements, 
335— weapons, 338—calendar, 338— 
poisons, 339—song, 341. 

Jews, Twelfth Report of the London 
Society for Promoting Christianity 
among them, 346—treatment of, on 
their first settlement in England, 346 
—their usury, 347—protected by the 
king, 345—payments to him, 349— 
these a distinct branch of his revenue, 
350—house founded for converts to 
Christianity, 351—two others, 352 
—precept for them to attend ser- 
mons, 352—forbidden to enter a 
church, 353—forfeiture of property 
on conversion, 354—their intercourse 
with Christians restricted, 354—mas- 
sacres, 354—olffensive smell ascribed 
to them, 355—attention paid to their 
high priest, 355—accused of cracify- 
ing children, 8356—persecuted by the 

clergy, 396. 357—accused of circum- 
civing a child, 357—towns exempted 
from the resideuce of Jews, 355— 
forbidden ta practise usury, 359— 
charged with clipping and coining. 


339--banished the kingdom, 360— 


their present condition, 360—duty of 
Christians toattempt their conversion, 
361—this not to be expected to be 
by miracle, 362—the present time fa- 
vourable for it, 363—several baptized 
in Poland, 364—best means of spread - 
ing the Gospel among them, 365— 
three classes of, 366—Rabbinists, 366 
Caraites, 366—conference with some 
in Lithuania, 367—reformed Jews, 
368—these in fact deists, 369—hin- 
drances formerly to their conversion, 
370—their present inquisitiveness, 
371—favourable disposition of seve- 
ral continental sovereigns toward 
them, 372—pastoral colonies in the 
government of Cherson, 373. 

Jonson (Dr.), strictures on, 18, 

Jones (Sir W.), his opinion on a reform 
of parliament, 21——constant in 
prayer, 31. 

Joobul, a country in India, 110, 

Jumna river, source of the, 120, 


Kant, 184. 

Kennicott (Dr.), his plan for a new edi- 
tion of the Hebrew Bible, objected 
to by Granville Sharp, 5—altered in 
consequence, 6, 


Language, a peculiar cast of, exists in 
America, from one extremity to the 
other, 64. 

Leibnitz, immense collection of his MSS, 
at Hanover, 180, 

Lingard, (Rev. Jobn,) History of Eng- 
land, from the first Invasion by the 
Romans to the accession of Henry 
VIII. 422—Cantion against his pre- 
judices, 433. 

Lithuania, Jews in, 366. 


Machiavel’s Discourses on Livy, 458, 

Malacca, attacked by the Dutch, 324, 

Mankind, all descended from one stock, 
329. 

Mansfield (Lord), his opinion on slavery, 
8—induces Blackstone to alter a pas- 
sage on the subject, as well as some 
others, in his commentary, 9—his 
opinion shaken, and his conduct in 
consequence, 12—compelled to re- 
cede from it, 13, 14—case of im- 
pressment, 18, 

Matthews (Henry), Diary of an Inva- 
lid; being the Journal of a Tour 
in Pursuit of Health, in Portugal, 
Italy, Switzerland, and France, 265. 

Mendelssohn (Moses), 368—the Prussian 
Jews much influenced by his writings, 
368. 

Milan, 300—honesty of a waiter, I00— 


a 
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column of granite intended for Na- 
poleon’s triumphal arch, 301. 

Missionaries wanted at home, 53, 257. 

Mitford's History of Greece, 423. 

= progress of the Dutch in the, 
325. 

Montenegro, Historical and political 
Tour to, 475—territory of the Mon- 
ten grins, 475—etymology of the 
name, 476—origin of the people, 
476—their government, 476, 477— 
administration of justice, 477—con- 
tributions, 478—houses and furniture, 
A7s—persons and manners, 479, 482 
—clothes, 479—women, 480, 482— 
christening, 4A8il—dogs, 482—mon- 
astry of St. Basil, 483—religious 
doctrines and practices, 484—imar- 
riages, 486—divorces, 488—mourn- 
ing, and funeral ceremonies, 489— 
superstition, 490—use of arms, 491 
—intimate alliances, 491|—warfare, 
491—reconciliation of enemies, 492 
—the Wladika, 495—agriculture, 
495—luxury of vegetation, 496— 
commerce, 496—physic, 497—vac- 
cination introduced, 497—destitute 
of manufactures, 497—music, 498— 
language, 498—poetry, 498—history, 
498—Scanderbeg, 498, 


Naples, prevalence of robbery, 287— 
English cricket match, 288—Neapo- 
litan bishop, 288—hurry and confu- 
sion of, 289—Museo Borbonico, 292 
— Politics, 293—Tomb of Scipio, 294 
—Gaming, 295—Exhibitions, 295— 
Campo Santo, 296—Maunday Thurs- 
day, 296—Good Friday, 296—Mu- 
seum at Portici, 297, 

Nettle, extremely poisonous one, 335. 

New South Wales, Journals of Two Ex- 
peditions into the Interior of, by Or- 
der ofthe British Government, 403— 
First Discovery of, 404—separate 
from Van Dieman’s Land, 405—Cat- 
tle strayed from Port Jackson, 405— 
excursion in search of pasture, 405— 
new settlement on Macquarie river, 
406—Survey of Lachlan river, 406— 
may furnish an inland navigation, 
410—Natives, 410—barrows for the 
dead, 410—Natural History, 410— 
Second Expedition, 411—Survey of 
the Macquarie, 411——Lakes and 
Marshes, 412—Castlereagh river, 413 
Tremendous ravine, 413— Apsley ri- 
ver, 413—Hastings river, 414— Port 
Macquarie,414—Natives treacherous, 
414—coal mines, 415— increasing po- 


pulation, 415—extent of cultivable 


land, 416—Title to foreign lands, 417 
—conduct to the natives, 41S—mis- 
sionaries, 419—men more useful than 
beast. of burden on discovery, 420— 
how far its colonization beneficial, 

Nuisances, ancient Roman injunction 
against, 282, 


Oxley (John), Journals of Two Expedi 
tions into the Interior of New South 
Wales, by order of the British Go. 
vernment, 403, 


Paintings of the ancients, 291, 297. 

Parliament, G. Sharpe’s opinion on a 
reform of, 20—Sir W. Jones's, 21— 
Speech of Charles IT, to, 214. 

Party, remarks on, 202, 203. 

Philanthropist, used as a term of re- 
proach, 

Philanthropy, practice of, 67—Abounds 
at present, 68—but not pursued in the 
best manner, 69, 86, 257—advantage 
of the Christian with regard to, T3— 
plan of societies objectionable, 78— 
local system of, 84—objectious an- 
swered, 97, 98. 

Philippine islands, discovery of the, 
325—settlement of the Spaniards, 
326—attacked by the Chinese, 326— 
these expelled by the Spaniards, 
326—but frequently crept back, 
326—Manilla taken by the English, 
326. 

Poetry, local, 37—descriptive of mo- 
dern days superior, 38—Wordsworth 
eminent in this, 38—error of extreme 
simplicity, 39, 40, 44. 

Poland, Jews in, 364, 371. 

Polygamy, on the part of the female ia 
Hindostan, 115. 

Polynesia. See Indian Archipelago, 

Pompeii, ruins of, 289. 

Poor, religious state of the, 66—their 
bodily wants,as wellas their spiritual, 
attended to by the truly religious, 67 
—too much separated from the rich, 
68—attention to, necessary to salva- 
tion, TI— Mischievous interference 
with, 102—christianity, the only 
basis of an intercourse with, 102— 
have a general claim to the benefits 
of education, 250—but this should be 
adapted to their circumstances, 251— 
ancienthistory not a suitablestudy for 
them, 253—their education should 
not be merely secular, 255—preva- 
lence of ignorance athong them, 26t 
consequent waste and abuse of their 
time, 262—advantages of regular 
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occupation, 378, 379—wosrkhouse 
dispensed with, 379. 

Portugal, state of the capital and coun- 
try, 267—recent revolution in, 267 
—public works, 268—people, 268— 
religion, 269—Kstablishment of the 
Portuguese in India, 318. 

Potatoes differ in nutritiousness, 186. 

Prayer, proper spirit and objects of, 
312, 313. 

Preaching. See Clergy. 

Press, state of, in Ch, ID's reign, 210. 

Prussia, state of the Jews in, 368. 


Quakers in America declare slavery in- 
consistent with Christianity or justice, 
14—emancipation of their slaves 
agreed upon and begun, 15. 

Queen, late, Memoirs of the, 152 — 
house of Mecklenburg, 155—her 
epistle to the king of Prussia, 156— 
selected by the Princess dowager of 
Wales as a wife for her eldest son, 
157—her closing year, 162—news of 
the death of the princess Charlotte, 
163—returns to Bath, 165—goes to 
Kew to be nearer to the king, 166— 
nuptials of the dukes of Clarence and 
Kent, 166—makes her will, 168—her 
death, 169, 


Religion of the Indian tribes of North 
America, 54— expiatory sacrifices 
must have been of Divine institution, 
61—atiention to the poor requisite, 
66—communion of saints, 70—its ef- 
ficacy as an introduction to moral and 
political good, 73—aggressive exer- 
tions necessary to promote, S2—a 
church-establishment necessary, 92— 
application of the local principle to 
congregations, 94—due proportion 
of church-going persons, 96—ap- 
pointment of the sabbath, 127—fault 
of all minute and rigid systems of the- 
ology, 132—neutrality or silence on 
mysterious points improper, 133— 
death of Aaron, 138—sanctification 
the end of redemption, 138—esta- 
blishments beneficial to the morals of 
dissenters, 176—state of, in Hanover, 
18l—in Prusia, 188—argument for a 
future state, 233—outward ceremo- 
nies necessary to, 296—the question 
is only as to degree, 297—necessity 
of a revealed religion, 313, 314— 
ancient, of ae Indian Archipelago, 
342. 

Report from the Select Committee ap- 
pointed to inquire into the Corn 
Trade, 374, 350—from the Select 
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Committee on Petitions relating to the 
Corn Laws, 374, 385—from the 
Select Committee on Petitions com- 
Praing of Agricultural Distress, 374, 

Rice, culture of, in the hill country in 
India, 108, 

Rigby (Edward), Holkam, its agricul- 
ture, &c, 374—Framinghan, its agri- 
culture, &c. including the economy 
of a small farm, 374, 

Rome ,273—abundance of English there, 
273, 286—the Forum, 274— palace of 
the Caesars, 274—St. Peter's, 275— 
funeral ceremony, 277—treatment of 
infants, 277—police, 279—system of 
robbery in the neighbourhood, 279, 
287 — carnival, 280, 2#6— Villa 
Borghese, 280—improvisatrice, 281 
—palace and baths of Titus, 281— 
the Coliseum, 282, 253—pasquinade, 
—284—the Vatican, 255—English 
church, 285—partiality of the pope 
to the English, 286. 

Rousseau on education, 225, 237, 

Russell (Lady), Some Account of the 
Life of, followed by a Series of Let- 
ters to her Husband, and some mis- 
cellaneous Letters to and from Lady 
Russell, 459—character of her father, 
460—her conduct on her husband's 
trial, 464—letters after his death, 
465—her subsequent behaviour, 466 
—her self-accusation, 467. 

Russell, (Lord John), Life of W, Lord 
Russell, 200. 

(Lord Wm.) Life of, with some 
account of the times in which he lived, 
200—his character, 207—had sufli- 
cient inducement to oppose the go- 
vernment, 212—his conduct in par- 
liament, 215—letter from his wife, 
219—his address to the court, 220— 
conduct after trial, 221—last inter- 
view with his wife, 223—his mar- 
riage, 46]—Letters to him from his 
wife, 462—464—honour paid his me- 
mory by king William, 467, 

Russia, Jews subject to, 364, 372, 


Sabbath, proper mode of keeping the, 

304. 

Sacrifices, expiatory, must have been of 
divine institution, 61, 

Salvation, attention to the poor essential 
to, 71. 

Scenery, woody, natural and artificial, 
compared, 52, 

Schiller, 183, 184, 

Scriptures, on translations of the, 362, 
note, 
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Schools, Sunday, hints for improving, 
18, 84—defects of the common system, 
8l—may be made effective to the pro- 
motion of religion, 82—instances of 
the advantage of the local system, 89, 

.90—those of England and Scetland 
compared, 91, 

Sea, sunrise at, 266—moonlight at, 267. 

Seamen, impressment of, 18, 19. 

Sharp, (Granville), Memoirs of, com- 
posed from his own MSS, and other 
authentic documents,by Prince Hoare, 
1—character of, 2, 4, 15, 20, 31— 
account of his grandfather the arch- 
bishop of York, 2—of his father Tho- 
mas, 3—his eldest brother John, 3— 
his other brothers, 4—his early life, 
5— While an apprentice raises his mas- 
ter to the peerage, 5—accepts a sub- 
ordinate appointment in the Ord- 
nance Office, 5—objects to Dr, Ken- 
nicot’s plan of a new edition of the 
Hebrew Bible,5; which was altered 
in consequence, 6—his publications 
generally given away, 6—the only 
two printed for sale, 7—his mind 
turned to the abolition of slavery, 7 
—his celebrated case of the negro, 
Strong, 9—case of Hylas, 1l—case of 
Lewis, 11, 12—case of Somerset, 13 
—trefuses to take orders, 14—his opi- 
nion and conduct on the American 

question, 15, 19—great attention paid 
him by the Board of Ordnance, 16— 
kind behaviour of his brothers, 16— 
tracts written by him, 17—the whole 
family musical, 17, note—his remarks 
on the impressment of seamen, 18S— 
his opinion on a reform of pariia- 
ment, 20—an advocate for the system 
of frank pledge, 21—farther exertions 
by him against slavery, 23—estab- 
lishment of a colony at Sierra Leone, 
24—cost him near two thousand 
pounds, 26—procures bishops for the 
United States, 30—an early member 
of the elder Bible Society, 30—one 
of the first directors of the African 
Institution, 3'—founder of the Pro- 
testant union, 3l—his death, 31— 
his Remarks on the Use of the Defi- 
nitive Article in the Greek, 32—his 
rules and discoveries in Hebrew 
literature, 35. 

Sierra Leone, establishment of a colony 
at, 24—the buildings destroyed by a 
neighbouring chief, 26—hostility of 
the slave traders, 26—a_ chartered 
company formed ,26—Freetown built, 
27—the settlement pillaged by the 
French, 28—its disusters remedied, 


28—forts erected, 29-—a rebellion in 
the colony, 29—the rights of the com- 
pany surrendered to the crown, 29— 
its present state, 30. | 

Simeon (Rev. C.) Hore Homiletice ; or 
Discourses (in the Form of Skeletons) 
upon the whole Scriptures, 125— 
commencement of his plan, 127, 

Sirmore, a country in the East Indies, 
106. 

Slavery cannot subsist in England accord- 
ing to Chief Justice Holt, 8—this de. 
nied by an attorney-general and 
licitor-general, 8—Lord Mansfield of 
the same opinion with the latter, 8— 
Blackstone alters a passage on the 
subject at the suggestion of Lord 
Mansfield, 8, 9—Advertisements for 
the sale of slaves in England, 9; and 
for securing runaways, 9—in Ame-~ 
rica a slave absenting himself three 
months was outlawed, and might be 
killed by any body, 9——Case of 
Strong, 9—case of Hylas, 11—case of 
Lewis, 11, 12—Opinion of Dunning, 
LordAshburton, 12—Important deci- 
sion in the case of James Somerset, 13 
—opposed by the Quakers as incon- 
sistent with Christianity and justice, 
14—attempts to legalize it in Eng- 
land, 23—followed by endeavours for 
its total abolition, 24—FEstablishment 
of a colony at Sierra Leone, 24—in 
Hindostan,116—attempt of the British 
to prevent its continuance there, 117, 

Societies, system of, adopted on an exe 
tensive scale, 69—their operations 
too general, 78—this the fault of the 
present day, 86—still the system has 
its use, 88, 99—visiting, 101, note, 

Society, dangers threatening the present 
state of 252--true remedy for them,256, 

Society for the Suppression of Vice, 278. 

Society, Historical, of New York, 53. 

Society, London, for promoting Christi. 
anity among the Jews, Twelfth Re- 
port ef, 346—extracts from its re. 
ports and correspondence, 363—373, 

Somerset (James), the negro, important 
case of, 13. 

Sommieres, (Col. L. C. Vialla de), His- 
torical and Political Tour to Monte- 
negro, containing the Origin of the 
Montenegrins, their Manners, Go- 
vernment, &c, anda Description of 
the Country, 475. 

Spain, the young queen of, 193—Set- 
tlements of the Spagkards in the Phi- 
lippine islands, 324826. 

Sumatra, attacked by-he Dutch, 324— 
Incident at, 332. 
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— Lausanne, 303—destruction of 
the valley of Goldau, 306. 

System of Education for the Infant 
Kicg of Rome, and other French 
Princes of the Blood, 225. 


Talbot, solicitor general, his opinion on 
slavery, 8, 

Taylors, (Misses), Rhymes, 226. 

Testament, New, remarks on passages in 
the, 32—35, 138, 145. 

Testament,Old, remarks on the, 36, 138. 

Theatres at Pompeii, 290. 

Tiger and Buffalo, fight between, 335. 

Timber, advantages of planting, 375. 

Times, present, general faults of the,85, 


Towns, large, Christian and civic Eco- 
nomy of, 66—advantage and possi- 
bility of assimilating to a country 

arish, 11—means of effecting this, 
5—influence of locality in, 73—ob- 
jections answered, 97, 98. 


Upas tree of Java, 339—41. 
Usury of the Jews formerly, 347. 


Van Dieman’s Land, a large island, 405. 

Venus de Medicis, 271, 272—of Titian, 
272. 

View of the Agriculture, Mauufactures, 
Statistics, and State of Society, of 
Germany, and Parts of Holland and 
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Switzerland, $01—inundation of Mar- 
tigny, 301—Mount St. Bernard, 303 


France, taken during a Journey ix 
1819 through those Countries, 170. 


Wales, Princess of, mother of Georgel II, 
157. 

Wales, New South. See New South 
Wales. 

Watkins (Dr. John), Memoirs of her 
most excellent Majesty Sophia Char. 
lotte, Queen of Great Britain, from 
authentic Documents, 152, 

West (John), father of the President 
of the Royal Academy, the first 
American who liberated his slaves, 15. 

Wieland, 184. 

Wool, comparison of different kinds of, 
187. 

Wordsworth (Dr.), on the Greek article, 
32 


Wordsworth (W.) The River Duddon, a 
Series of Sonnets: Vaudracour and 
Julia, and other Poems: to which is 
annexed a topographical Description 
of the Country of the Lakes in the 
North of England, 37—his excel- 
lence as a poet, 38—strictures on, 39, 


40, 42. 
Wriothesly, Rachael, 


See Russell 


Yates (Rich. D.D.) Catechism of the 
Evidences of Christianity; which 
may be used as a Sequel to the Cate- 
chism of the Church of England, 311. 

York (Charles), attorney-general, his 
opinion on slavery, 8. 
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